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ELOQUENCE OF THE ANCIENTS. 



IT is impoaaible for any but the most careless obaerver 
to avoid remarking the great difTerences which 
distinguish the Oratory of ancient from that of modern 
times. The immeasurable superiority of the former is 
far from being the only or even the principal of these 
diversities : that proceeds in part from the greater 
power of the languages (especially the Greek), the 
instrument wielded by the great masters of diction ; 
and in so far the superiority must remain for ever 
undiminished by any efforts on the part of modern 
rhetoricians, although extreme care applied to spoken 
composition may reduce the other advantages of the 
ancients within a very narrow compass, and give scope 
to certain advantages, not unimportant, which are 
possessed by the modems. Bat there are other dif- 
ferences yet more broad between the two kinds of 
Oratory, and these require to be more minu^ly 
examined. 

Public speaking among tne ancients bore a more 
important share in the conduct of affairs, and filled a 
larger space ia the eye of the people, than it does now, 
or indeed ever can again. Another engine has been 
invented for working upon the popular mind, whether 
to instruct, to persuade, or to please — an engine, too, 
of which the powers are not limited in time or in space. 
The people are now addressed through the Press ; and 
allpersouswhatever,as well as those whom tbebound° 
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4 DIBBEBTATION ON THE 

of a public assembly caa contain, are thus brought in 
contact with the teacher, the BtateBmaD, and the pane- 
gyrist. The orator of old was the Parliamentaiy de- 
bater, the speaker at public meetings, the preacher, 
the newspaper, the published sermon, the pamphlet, 
the volume, all in one. When he was to spe^, all 
Greece flocked to Athena ;* and his address was the 
object of anxious expectation for months before, and 
the subject of warm comment for months after the 
grand display of bis powers. It is true that he some- 
times committed his discourses to paper afterwards; 
but so rarely did this happen, that we have only pre- 
served to us the published speeches of three or four 
Greek and one Latin orator ; but those few which were 
thus written out could hardly, in the times of manu- 
script distiibution, be said to be published at all ; while 
of anything like the addresses now bo frequent upon 
every occasion of importance, in the form of pamph- 
lets, or other ephemeral productions, any work treating 
of the topics of the day, or any attempt by writing 
to influence the pubho mind for temporary purposes, 
it does not appear that there ever were examples in 
ancient times, if we except the speech of Archidaraus, 
and that to Phihp, both written by Isocrates. Indeed, 
the necessarily confined circulation of manuscript com- 
positions, must have rendered it altogether hopeless 
to produce any immediate effect on the community by 
such means. Nor is it enough to say that the rostrum 
of old monopolized in itself all the functions of the 
press, the senate, the school, and the pulpit, in our 
days. It was a rival to the stage also. The people, 
fond as tbey were of theatrical exhibitions, from hav- 
ing no other intellectual entertainment, were really as 
much interested in oratorical displays, as sources of 
recreation. They regarded them, not merely with 
the interest of ratizens hearing state affiurs discussed 

• Cicero, Brains, labfiia. 
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in which they took a deep concern, and on which 
they were called to give an opinion; but as auditors 
and spectators at a dramatic performance, by which 
they were to be moved and pleased, and on which 
they were to exercise their critical faculties, refined 
by experience, and sharpened by the frequent con- 
templation of the purest models. 

That the orators of Greece and Rome regarded their 
art as one of eminent display, considered it their pro- 
vince to please as well aa to move their audience, and 
addressed the assembly, not only as hearers who vrere 
to be convinced or persuaded, but as critics also who 
were to judge of rhetorical merit, is clear from num- 
berless considerations, some of which must here be ad- 
vOTted to, in order to show that Ancient Oratory held 
a place among the Fine Arts properly so called, and 
was, Uke them, an appeal to the taste, ending in the 
mere pleasure of contemplation, as well as an appeal 
to the reason or the pas^ons, leading to practical 
consequences, and having action for its result. An 
attention to this subject will explain many things in 
the structure of ancient orations, which would other- 
wise be with difficulty apprehended. 

Ol I he eircnmstances to which we hare adverted as 
proving the portion in question, some belong to the 
head of internal, others to that of external evidence — 
the former being discoverable by inspection of the com- 
positions thems^ves, the latter resting upon historical 
evidence of ^icts. 

I. — 1. The f rrt of the things belong^ to the former 
class which strikes an attentive student of the ancient 
orators, is the exquisite finish and perfect polish of their 
composdtioqs. It really seems as if the fit word were 
always found in the appropriate place; as if, though 
every topic may not always be the best possible for the 
orator's purpose, yet everything which he intended to 
say was said in the best possible manner, and so that 
no further con^deralion could ever improve it. " Quae 
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6 DISSERTATION ON THE 

ita para erat, ut ni^i'1 liquidius ; ita libere flnebat, ut 
nusquam adheresceret : nulliim, iueI loco pasitum, et tan- 
qiiam in vermiculato emblemate, ut ait Lucilius," stnic- 
tum yerbum videres. Nee vero ullunj aut durum, nut 
insolens, aut humilc, aut longius ductiun ;t ac non pro- 
pria verba rerum, sed pleraque transkta; sic tamen, 
ut ea non irniisse in alieuum locum, scd immigrasse in 
3uum diceres. Nee Tero hsec soluta, nee difftuentia, sed 
adstricta numeris, non apert£, nee eodem mode semper, 
sed varie dissimulanterque conclusia,"} 

But it is also evident, . that the exquisite structure 
of the sentences, the balanced period, the apt and per- 
fect antithesis, the neat and epigrammatic turn, the 
flnisbed collocation, all indicate an extreme elaboration, 
and could hardly have been the suggestion of the mo- 
ment, because' tte choice of the earner expressions is 
often regulated by those which occur subsequently. This 
fineness of composition must, however, be admitted 
not to be a perfectly decisive proof of extreme prepara^- 
tion beforehand ; both because we can hardly as^gn any 
lunits to the effects of great practice m giving a power 
of extemporary composition, — witness the mdlity of 
rhyming off-hand acquired by the Italian improvi- 
satori, — and also because we cannot be certain that 
the spoken speech was exactly the same with the one 
which we cow read — " Orationem habuit luculentam, 
quam postea scriptam edidit " — says Sallust of Cicero'a 
first Catilinarian, as if insinuating that he spoke one 
speech and wrote another ;— a thing which the readers 
of modem debates, who happen also to have been the 
hearers of the same, can well comprehend. Indeed, a 

* Cicero hen refera to two versrt of Lncilius, the dictloD of which li 



t Cmro, Bralm, c. 79. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE ANCIENiS. 7 

passagu in one of Cicero's Epistles, shows that he wa'9 
not very scrupulous as to the accuracy with which his 

Eabhshed corresponded with his spoken orations. For 
e gives as the only reasons why he could not aecede 
to Tubero's request (to have something inserted in his 
speech Pro Ligario) that it was already published. 
and that he had no mind to defend Tubero's conduct.* 
L — 2. The exquisite figures with which the ancient 
speeches are interspersed, and the highly skilful dispo- 
sition of their materials, do not perhaps furnish more 
decisive proofs than the diction. But the exemplary 
temperance with which topics are used, and the 
conciseness with which ideas of the most important 
kind are expressed, and images portrayed, certainly 
can hardly be the effect of any experience or practical 
skill. The emptiness and prolixity of improvisatori. 
and other extemporary composers, show that this 
faculty of condensation is not so easily acquired as 
that of good and even accurate composition. It must, 
however, be confessed, that the distmguishing charac- 
teristic of ancient composition, spotea aa well as 
written, seems to indicate some change having been 
made in the spoken discourse, when it was reduced to 
writing subsequently to debvery. For with all the 
quickness natural to an Attic audience, and all that 
expertness which a Roman assembly may be supposed 
to nave acquired from the habit of attentively hearing 
the finest compositions, it seems diSicult to understand 
how the great passages, delivered in as few words as if 
attaining the utmost possible conciseness, were the 
object chiefly in the author's view, could make theii- 
due impression upon auditors, who, bearing them for 
the first time, and having no notice of the idea or the 
image, till it was at a stroke, a^ it were, presented to 
their minds, could have time allowed for apprehending 
it, or at least for tasting its beauty, or feehng its force. 
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The orator often feela that he could add stren^ to 
his compoation by eiTing it the concentration of 
compression, but that if he suddenly presented his ideas 
to hu audience, he would be in the middle of another 
sentence, or even uiother topic, before the blow, so 
rapidly struck, had produced its full impression, and 
the mind of the hearer would be in the state of 
confusion in which a bell throws the ear, when struck 
so rapidly as to make its succesdve vibrations interfere 
with one another. He feels that were he writing for 
the eye, for such deliberate perusal as enable^ the 
reader to pause and dwell upon each successive period 
until it has told, and even to recur in case of imperfect 
apprehen^on, be would prefer another and a more 
concise annunciation of his ideas ; but he must needs 
sacrifieo this advantage to make his due impression. 
Nothing can be more natural, therefore, than that, on 
reconsidering the subject, and giving has discourse m 
writing, he Bhoidd omit some wiinga which are 
unnecessary to the reader, who has the words oculia 
mbfeeta fidelibm. Accordingly, when we recollect m 
how few words some of the most renowned passives in 
ancient oratory are couched, as for instance, the &^tp 
ff^oc itself, it seems very reasonable to suppose that 
some words have occasionally been omittea by the 
writer, which the speaker had used ; just as mathe- 
maticians are known to leave out intermediate steps 
of their synthetical demonstrations, which, in their 
auE^ytical investigations, were all gone through by 
them originally. 

I. — 3. But another peculiarity in the ancient rhetoric 
is quite deciwve upon the question, both proving how 
much the productions of the orators were the result of 
great labour, and showing how much their delivery was 
regarded as a dramatic display, or at least an exhibition 
in which the audience, was to be pleased, independently 
of the business intended to be promoted. Passages are 
very frequently to be found in one oration, sometimes 
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word for word the same with those contained in another 
by the same speaker, sometime varying in cert^n 
jMirticulars, and apparently varying because subsequent 
reflection, perhaps aided bv the cnticisms of otherB, or 
by the effects OMeryed to be produced on the audience, 
had suggested the change, as an improvement upon 
the earner composition. If we only consider how httle 
it is in the natural course of things, that a person 
addressing perhaps a different audience, nay, still more, 
the same audience, but certainly upon a different 
business, should use the very same topics, even the 
same figures of speech, in the same or nearly the sajne 
words, and how likely these must always be, in the 
active aff^rs of life, to be inappUcable in one case, 
precisely because they were applicable in another and 
a different case, we shall at once perceive that the old 
orators had other objects in view than the mere 
furtherance of the matter actually in hand, and that 
those passage were repeated, rather because they had 
been found successful in striking and delighting the 
audience when first pronounced, and were therefore 
likely to please in the repetition, than because they 
conduced materially to carry conviction to their minds, 
and gain their concurrence to a practical proposition. 
For, certainly, if a person is to oe convinced that a 
certain measure is expedient or necessary, and if the 
matter addressed to bis mind with this view is precisely 
the topic, illustrated by the metaphors, and in the words, 
which he distinctly recollects to have been formerly 
employed for the purpose of making him assent to a 
wholly different proposition, and support a meaam-e of 
another kind entirely, nothing can be more likely than 
that he should at once say, " Why, surely I have heard 
all this before ; you told me the same thing last year, 
on such a question,— you cannot be in earnest— yon 
are playing upon me, or playing with the subject" 
Such would be the effect of the repetition, upon an 
audience who were met merely to transact real bu^ness, 
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to consider on the merits of the case brought before it, 
and to act, that is, decide, after mature dehberation and 
making up ita mind, upon convicdon. 

Aecordmgly, nothing could prove more fatal to the 
speaker 's object tbau any such attempt in our 
assemblies ; it would be at once confessing that he had 
some other object in view than to connnce his hearers, 
and some other business to which he sacrificed the 
concern in hand. But fer otherwise is it, if we 
suppose that the orator has a twofold object, and that 
the audience is collected for another purpose, as well as 
that of being conviDced, — ^that he desires to gratify, to 
please, as well as to persuade, and that they are come 
to enjoy a critical repast, as well as to " expatiate and 
discourse their state affairs." In this case, the repetition 
would heighten the zest at each time ; as they who love 
music, or take pleasure in dramatic representations, are 
never so much gratified with the first enjoyment of any 
fine melody or splendid piece of acting, as with its 
subsequent exhibition. A nearer view i^ the practice 
referred to, vrill set this in a sufficiently clear light ; 
and will show, that these repetitions are not at all 
confined to trivial passages, which might be forgotten 
after having been once heard, bnt on the contrary, are 
chiefly to be found in the finer, the more striking, and 
therefore the more noted passages, — passages which 
must have been familiar to every hearer. This close 
examination of the Greek Orations is also highly 
instructive and curious ; for we are thus, as it were, let 
into the secret of their composition, almost as if the 
rough draught had been preserved. We don't, perhaps, 
see the origmal sketch of the picture, as in examining 
the designs of some of the great Masters whose works 
are preserved in their various stages ; but we see the 
discourse &om a state with which the orator had, after 
much labour, at first rested satisfied, and which, but for 
his exquisite skill, and the fastidiousness which always 
accompanies genius in judging its own . produclionB, 
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would have remained, and been deemed perfect, by 
after ^es ; and we can trace the progress of the work 
from that to its present Gnished and absolute form, as 
we can some of the compositions of Pope, from the M8. 
preserved in the British Museum, and those of Milton, 
from the MS., far more Toluable, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The repetitions are nowhere to be found so flrequent 
as in the Fourth Philippic, which for this reason has 
been termed by commentatore and critics, the Peroration 
of the Nine Orations against Philip. Not having, it 
should seem, considered this subject very attentively, 
or been aware that numerous repetitions are also to be 
found in the rest of the lesser orations, they seem to 
have thought that this notion of a peroration sufficiently 
explained the whole matter. But in truth the Fourth 
Philippic is almost entirely a repetdtioa and chiefly 
from one of the preceding ones, perhaps the most 
magnificent of the minor works, that upon the aff^rs of 
the Chersonese, sometimes called the Eighth Philippic. 
If whole passages were to be found in both without any 
variation, it might be supposed that transcribers had 
by mistake copied them ; or if nearly the whole of one 
oration were composed of passages the very same with 
those which occurred in another, we might suppose 
that oration to be spurious ; although even then it 
might be observed, that the learned monks who 
beguiled their sohtude in the middle ages by &bncating 
ancient works, always displayed their skOl in original 
compo^tion, imitating no doubt the manner of their 
models, but never resting satisfied with the unambitious 
task of culling out passages and working them into a 
cento. But in the Fourth Philippic, there are variations 
and additions which clearly show that the orator 
sometimes improved upon the first thought, sometimes 
adapted the original sentence to the new occasion ; and 
we can often trace the steps of the process, and perceive 
the precise reasons which guided it. At the same time, 
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it appears that some sentences are retiuned in the self- 
same state in which they originally were ; and this 
shows that he had at first bestowed so much pains as 
to bring these to a perfection which satisSed his severe 
taste, and that, when the same ideas were ag^ to be 
expressed, he regarded his former selection of words 
as preferable to any other which he could make. It is 
a remarkable drcomstance that, in these respects, no 
difference can be traced between the finest passages and 
thoae of inferior importance ; in both kinds we observe 
that sometimes there are variations and improTements, 
sometimes an exact repetition ; and this plainly demon- 
stratea that all the portions of the work were elaborated 
with extreme art, no part being carelessly prepared and 
fiung in as a kind of cement to fill up the interstices 
between lesB splendid passages. In this, as in so many 
, other particulars, how different is the texture of modem 
dbconrse I Even one of the greatest, in some respects 
certainly the very greatest orator of recent times. Lord 
Chatham, used frequently, especially in his latter days, 
to speak in a careless manner and m an under tone of 
voice, for a quarter of an hour or more at a time, as if 
he did not solicit anj attention from his aadience, and 
then to break out into one of those brilliant passages 
which have immortalized his name. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the Fourth 
Philippic, is that highly wrought description of Philip's 
implacable hatred to Athens, of the reasons upon which 
that hatred was grounded, and of his policy in over- 
runnmg Thrace ; and this passage is to be found also 
in the Oration upon the Chersonese delivered the year 
before ; but it seems to have been, during the interval, 
adapted to the circumstances in which the Fourth 
Fhihppie was delivered, BJid to hare been somewhat 
more highly finished. The orator begins by saying in 
the same words, that the Athenians must first of all 
dismiss from their minds any doubt of Phihp having 
broken the peace, and of his now waging open war 
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sgainBt them. In the Cheraonese Oration, when stating 
thus, he calls upon them to give over their mntuiu 
immghngB and recriminationB, which is omitted in the 
Fourth Philippic. He then proceeds in the same 
iTords in bom orations, Kai kokovov^ fiiv i<m koI 
tydpof SAp 7^ ndXti, kqI t^ rq^ iroXfWC ioaAtt, — 
"ne is the deadly enemy (literally evil-disposed and 
hostile) of the whole city, and of the very ground 
it stuids on ;" and then he bursts forth with wpoaB^rnn 
Si, — but in the two orations, this introducee perfectly 
different matters, and the difference is very remarkable. 
In the Chersonese, Philip is " the enemy of every 
creature within the city, and of those too who most 
flatter themselves that they enjoy his smiles. Do they 
deny it? Let them look at (the iate of) those 
Olynthians, Lasthenes, and Euthycrates, who, to all 
appearance, were his familiar &vourites, and no sooner 
betrayed their country into his hands, than they per- 
ished by the most miserable of deaths."* But m tbe 
Fourth Philippic, he adds, after the words vpoirB^aw Si, 
that Philip is the implacable enemy, not of all the 
men within the dty's walls, but of tbe gods in the city; 
and, by a striking and bold apostrophe, invokes their 
vengeance upon ms head, " koI roTc iv ry jtiJXei &eoTc, 
— ^(jrep avTov iZo\iatiav."\ — " He is the enemy of the 
gods themselves who guard us, — may they utterly 
destroy him !" The reason of this remarkable varia- 
tion is pliunly to be perceived. Possibly he might 
think the allusion to the fate and the conduct of Uie 
Olynthian chiefs not so appropriate when, after the 
lapse of another year, these things could not be so 
fresh in the recollection of his hearers ; but this is by 

* Dftftitm tk ■■! r«( tt *J iriX'i trim Mfiirm, ■■1 rtTi fUXjrr' 

'fStiTM,, ritrui ■liiim'' lU-fX^IXani. — Oralera Gneoi, ed. ReiaH 
foLL,p. 99. 

t lUd, vol L, p. 1S4. 
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no means so probable a Bupposition aa that, upon 
reflection, he had perceived the anticlimax which, it 
must be confessed, mars the beauty of tbe passage as 
given formerly in the Chersonese Oration ; wbere, 
after describing Philip as the deadly enemy of the very 
ground the city stands on, he adds, that he is also the 
enemy of all its inhabitants — a far more mitigated and 
ordinary spedes of hostility. True genius may be for 
a moment at fault; but its characteristic ia to derive 
from failure itself the occasion of new success, and to 
turn temporary defeat into lasting triumph. Having 
made Philip the enemy of the ground itself on which 
Athens was built, be sought about for some stronger 
description still of his implacable hatred, nor could mid 
it on earth. He therefore must make the Macedonian's 
enmity war with heaven itself, and from hence be 
hrougnt out the magnificent apostrophe, which, after 
the topic it arose out of had thus been wrought up so 
high, became aa natural and easy as it was imposing 
and grand. After this, the anticlimax would have been 
of course far greater than ever, of introducing the 
allusion to the nostility against the inhabitants, and be 
was compelled, therefore, to sacrifice the fine allusioa 
to Olynthus. Let us here, in passing, remark how 
groundless the notion is of those entics who have 
described Demosthenes as never indulging in figures.* 
IVo passage can be more figurative than the one we 
have been contemplating ; nor do tropes of a bolder 
caste occur in any prose compoution, we might add, or 
in any poetry, than the descriplioQ of a man's enmity 
reaching at once to the soil and to the gods — " a solo 
usqm ad eoelum." 

The orator goes on, in both orations, in the same 
words, to affirm that the government or constitution of 
Athens is the great object of Philip's hatred, and, aa 

* Of thte naoiber aasoredlf was not Ciceni ; and j-et the Bomsn orat'int 
\rho aSbcted Attic taata, appear to bare deemed plainneu, dnncas. t'li 
htanile dicmdi genut, a chsracterintU: of iL 
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he says, jostly . For this he giyes two reasons in the 
Philippic ; — ^first, because Philip feela thoee conflictiiig 
interests and mutual injuries which must needs make 
them enemies of each other; and next, because he 
knows that Athens must always be the refuge of any- 
state which he wishes to subdue, and must ever resist 
him herself, as long as her democratic government 
endures. Both these reasons are repetitions, almost in 
the same words, from former orations ; the one is taken 
from the Second Philippic, delivered three years before, 
and the other, from the Cberaonese Oration. The 
only material change in the former, is the transposition 
ofthe words )3(£af(i>f and aiT^aXbic, apparently m order 
to obviate the bad effects of the same vowels coining 
together, as they did in the Second Philippic, n-avm 
r'aXXa airdiaXuc K^icriirm. Perhaps he also preferred 
to round the period with iv MaxeSovtif, rather than to 
end more abruptly with oIkoi. The sense is not varied 
here any more than it is by the substitution of iryflrat 
for vofiit^i in the Fourtii Philippic, a substitution 
which the orator makes, although the same wtird 
iiytirai had ended the clause but one before. The 
passage taken from the former Philippic is tacked on, 
as it were, to the one taken from the Chersonese 
Oration, by the insertion of a few words irpoc Si 
rofiroic TOiToiroic ouatv- . 

The changes made in the Chersonese pass^es are 
remarkable, Decause we can easily perceive therea^iHiB 
that led to them, both as regards the ^ense and the 
sound. 'EotJ yiip vficic OUK avTol irXtovinrijaai Kot 
KaTaaxfiv apv^v fv irtAvKor^f, aXk' Ercjiov AaSctv 
KuiXvaat, cal i\ovt' aiptMaOat Sttvoi (in the Fourth 
Philippic, Kol rbv txovr' a^tXiaOat) ral 5Xwc cvo- 
^Xncrot ToTc apxuv ^ovXofihoic, Kol iravrac ivBp^ovQ 
tic kXev$t(i!av i^a^tXiaOai iToifiot, (in the Fourtii 
Philippic, l^tXiaOai Btivoi), He evidently now con- 
sidered Btivoi the more powerful word, and fitter to 
dose the period, and he avoided repeating it ; he ako 
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preferred i^iXlaSai to a compound of the aiptXiirQai, 
which double compound he had used before ; and 
besides gaining the adTKotf^ of concluding with Buviai, 
he aToided the hiatus occacaoned by the at and { 
immediately following each other. Perhaps we may 
from hence conclude (and other instances will after- 
wards be pointed out) that sometimes when he allows 
the same words, or words of the same root, to recur at 
a very short interval, it is not because he deliberately 
approves such repetitiona, but because lie may not 
have given the diction ita last polish. Thus, in the 
same passage of the Chersonese, a little farther on, we 
hare Karaaiuval^tTat twice in one period, where the 
repetilion is figurative, or at least intensive, and meant 
tomcreaae the force of the expression; and immediately 
after, the same word is employed a third time, but 
with another added, iKa'p^. where KaraoKcvatirai 
reaUy seems superfluous. Thus, too, in the beautiful 
deeoriptiou of public and private hfe, in the peroration 
of the Fourth Philippic, atrpaynova is twice used. 
But in many instances the repetition is intensive, both 
where the whole word is repeated, and where the root 
only is taken; as in the Chersonese Oration, raic 
KOTtrfoptait Sc AiowtlBov^ Kariryopoucri ; in the Ora* 
tJon against Aristocratfis, where ne spefdts of persons 
KtvBvvovc KivSvvivaavrac ', and in the Oration for 
Cteeippna and others, where he mentions persons, 
woXifiovg iroXtfiouvrac- In other instances, where he 
merely repeats without intenuon or figure, the fittest 
word appears to have been selected and employed at 
first, and the idea recurring, the orator seems to use it 
a second time as if he did not deign to go out of his way 
and vary the phrase, and would not, for the mere sake of 
changing it, use a less appropriate or choice expres^oa. 
In the next part of the passages which we are com- 
paring, two instances occur of the orator's ufdng the 
sentences originally made for one purpose, in such a 
s adapted them to a different state of things. 
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In the Chersonese Oration, the argranent is, that 
Diopeithes mnst be supported in his predatory attack 
i^on Thrace, both because it was justified by Philip's 
intrigues in the Chersonese, and bis open assistance 
to the Car<^aDB; and because, whatever thwarted hia 
policy, furthered that of Athens. " All hia operations," 
says Demosthenes, " and his enterprises, are enterprises 
against this country ; and wheresoever any one attacks 
him, he attacks him in our defence." In the Fourth 
Philippic, this last member of the sentence is left out, 
because it evidently, though stating a general pro- 
portion, referred peculiarfy to the movements of 
Diopeithes, which were no longer under discussion, 
Agam, vhea the Chersonese Oration was delivered, 
Philip had not as yet t^en many of the towns in 
Upper Thrace ; and Demosthenes, in speaking of his 
campaign there, asks if any one can be so weak as to 
imi^Qe that he would encounter the toils and the 
dangers of that winter campaign for the sake of such 
miserable places as Drongilua, Cabyle, Masteira, kqJ (* 
vuv i^atpti Koi KaTaaKiva^iTat. When the Fourth 
Philippic, however, was delivered, he was believed to 
be in possession of all Thrace ; therefore, this la^tt 
ezpres^on is altered to koI a vvv ^aalv avr«v tyttv- 
He also expands the fine period immediately followmg, 
in which he contrasts the importance of Athens wiSi 
those wretched conquests, in order to demonstrate that 
Athens alone can be the real object of Philip's 
attack ; and he introduces an apostrophe contiuning 
an invocation something like that which he had 
added to the earlier part of the passage — " Who can 
suppose that about AtheaiB, her ports, and aA«ials, 
and navy, and precious mines, and ampte reveoues, 
her territory and her renown — ^which may nether 
he nor any other conqueror ever tear from our 
couatey !• — he should be wholly indifferent, aai suffer 

• The addltioQ ia— xkI rivet, Jmi Ia£iH, 3f /tir' inlnf. imr SKKm 
yiitiTt fiviin, x>f*"a^'t '^' riyit riit i^iTifat, mvftirrai. — Oral. 
Grac., ed. Rfiike, voL L, p. 186. 
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you to keep quiet poEsession of them, while, for the 
millet &ad rye of the Thraciaji bEirns, he is content to 
bury himself in the winter of that dreary region."" 

The two passages in these two orations the most 
calculated to make a deep impression upon the 
audience, are bursts of eloquence not surpassed by any 
in the Philippics, and, with the exception of a ^ngle 
word, they are the same in each. In one of these 
passages, the orator appeals with the greatest skill to 
the people's sense of shame, and artfully rouses their 
feeliiigs without offending their pride ; insinuating, that 
if they»wait for a still more pressing emergency, they 
will be yielding to the fear of personal violence, by 
which only slaves are actuated, instead of being moved 
by a sense of honour.')- In the other passage, be appeals 
with the utmost dignity to the memory of their ancient 
renown, describing their incapacity to endure subjection, 
as the ground of Philip's implacable enmity. The effect 
of both passages, but of the last especially, upon an 
Athenian assembly, must have been prodigious — oiSs 
■yap aKp(/3wCi on SavXcutiv filv i/iitg ovt E0s\i7O-tre, 
oBt', 3*' ffliA^oTirt, imaTaaBiv' aoxttv yap udiSarc.^ 
Now, these three last words, which for dignity and 
conciseness may be compared with the celebrated Siawtp 
vitpof in the Oration on the Crown, had been used by 
him for the same purpose, only a few months before, id 
the hearing of the same assembly ; who must all have 
well remembered them, often repeated them in the 
interval, much canvassed the merits of the passage, and 
thus have known that they were coming, as soon as the 
preceding sentence was begun. 

In like manner, there is a repetition, word for word, 
in the Fourth Philippic, of a most splendid pass^e in 
the Chersonese Oration, which forms the continuation 
of the one we have been contemplating. It is the 
contrast which the citizens of other States present to 

■ Literally, " to winter in Ihal dnngeon." 

t Oral. Crow., ed. Eeiske, vol, I, pp. 102, 188. 

t Ibid, TOL I, pp. 101, 14a 
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the Athenians, in their treatment of traitors. He 
goes through many of those, indignantly and bitterly 
affirming that no one durst in their hearing have taken 
the common enemy's part ; and he winds up the whole 
by taunting the traitors with the gains of the prefer- 
ment to which their disaffection has led, while the 
country has sunk in proportion as they have risen. 
This suggests the favoimte contrast of Ptulip's fortunes 
and their own. "He has become flourishing, and 
mighty, and formidable to aJl, both Greeks and 
Barbaj-ians, while vou are become destitute and low 
— splendid indeed in the abundance of your markets, 
but in every preparation of any value, utterW ridi- 
culous."* The word " is," (eorl) instead of " has 
become," (ylyoviv) is really the only change made in 
this very striking passage, the winding up of which 
must have been foreseen by the audience as soon as 
the preceding long passage began to be pronounced by 
the orator. The Fourth Philippic has the peroration 
and the fine apostrophe to Arbtodemus connected with 
this contrast by a remark, that those who have thus 
betrayed the country, mete out to her and to themselves 
a very different measure; recommending peace and 
quiet to her under injury, while they cannot be quiet 
though no one is attacking them. In the Chersonese 
Oration, where the passage respecting the conduct of 
the friends of submission and apathy occurs close to 
the peroration, as in the Fourth Philippic, it suggests 
and introduces the magnificent descnpUon of a wise 
and honest counsellor, contrasted wiUi selfish time- 
servers, which has been ever so much and so justly 
admired. In the Fourth Philippic, the conduct of 
those advocates of Philip being exemplified, peculiarly 
in the instance of Aristodemus, leads the orator to 

T Ji rfirmi rafatuvf xarmyil-Jtmi. — OraL Grae., ei. Beieke, vol. L, 
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that topic which contjnues till about the close of the 
whole. 

In the Second Olynthiac, there is a veiy remarkable 
passage, in which the orator, who has, for the greater 
part of his discourse, been contending that the tounda- 
tJons of Philip's power are not solid, and has illustrated 
this position in Tarious ways, comes to speak of the 
vices of his private life, and adds, that all tnese defects 
of his are for the present concealed and cast into the 
shade by the brilliancy of his successes ; tvirpa^ai 
Btival rrvyKPii^ai Koi miamaaat ra Toiaiira ovitBri, says 
he, " if it be the pleasure of the Gods and of your- 
selveB, they will be made to appear before long — for 
as in our bodies, when one is in good healw, the 
pecnliu" flaws in the system do not show themselves ; 
but if any malady comes on, then they are all stirred 
np, — ^fractures, spr^s, and whatever else is faul^ ; 
so it is with states and sovereigns."* Now upon this 
it may be remarked, that it b the first rough sketch 
of the figure, and is hable to considerable objection ; 
for the subject in hand was not Philip's private vices, 
but the concealed weakness of his dynasty. The vices 
are introduced aa proof that hia nature is rotten, and 
that hk fortune will be evil {yvui/ins xal KUKoBaifiovlac 
Silffiara) ; but those vices are for the present covered 
by his snccesses; nevertheless they will break ont 
when the tide of his fortune turns. Then the simile of 
the bodily defects is given to iUustrato this tendency of 
roisforttme to reveal secret profligacy — not to bring 
out concealed defects in political strength — and yet hia 
application of the simile is to the structure of states. 
There must, therefore, be admitted both to be some 
confusion and some reasoning in a circle throughout 
the passage, although the simile, if clearly applied, 

irrirtinrm r>> lu/" Immttm rM'fZf irii M iffiwrttlfi ri frfifif, t^him 
— Orai. Grac., ed. Relelce, toL L, p. 24. 
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vould suit both purposes. In the Oratioa upon the 
Letter {sometimes caJled the Eleveoth Philippic), tlie 
same figure is used, but with the most perfect precision. 
The alterations made in the structure of the passage 
are also remarkable. 

The argumeat of the Oration on the Letter is, 
indeed, throughout, the same with that of the Second 
Olynthiac; namely, that the real power of Phihp is 
much less formidable tbau it appears to be — ana in 
pursuing this, he unavoidably falls upon the same 
topics, sometimes introducing sentences formerly used; 
but tlie difference is so considerable, in general, that 
one should say be might have composed the second 
speech without having the first under his eye. The 
contrast between the thirst for glory in Philip, and liis 
people's desire of repose after suffering so much from 
the war, is finely given in both orations, though in 
different words, and variously wrought up. It reminds 
us of the similar topics so oitea used in the time of 
Napoleon, for the same purpose, and nearly in the 
same terms. Reference is also made in the latter 
Oration, to Phihp's personal character ; but the general 
attack on his private life is judiciously omitted ; and 
one part is singled out, which is immediately con- 
nected with the argument, because it has a tendency to 
alienate from him his people, his allies, and his troops 
— this is his jealousy of all mihtary merit but his own ; 
which made him anxious to monopohze the whole glory 
of his wars. In the Olynthiac, the Orator had stated, 
on the authority of a Macedonian worthy of credit 
(&»c iyii Tiov iv aiiry ry )(<!>pifyeyivttnivwv tivoc ijkovov, 
ivhpog ovbafuaf: o'lov te ^ivetaOat), that his body- 
guard and the foreign troops in his service, though 
excellent and brave soldiers, are discouraged by his 
jealousy, which makes him turn his back on any of 
them who may have distinguished himself. In the 
Oration upon the letter, he treats this as a well known 
weakness in Philip's character, quite incontestable, and 
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aYowed by all who approach his person, so that the 
chiefs who have gained victories are worse treated by 
him, than those who have sustained defeats. This is 
all he charges, in that oration, upon his personal 
character ; and then he asks bow it happens, that his 
followers should so long have remained faithful to euch 
a chief. It is in answering this question that he intro- 
duces the passage formerly, that is nine years before, 
used in a somewhat different way in the Second Olyn- 
thiac. The words are the same with those which were 
cited above, substituting rug aiiapTiaf; for ra roiavra 
ovci^fh the latter word clearly applying to the scan- 
dalous private life, just before described, but wholly 
omitted in the latter speech. He proceeds with the 
simile slightly changed. As it begms with avfi^alvti 
•ydp mstead of w^Trtp iv rote aoifiaaiv, the verb 
appMariiay is used instead of the substantive appioo- 
Txifia with Bu^i^p, and instead of repeating uaSpby after 
aaBpr^v, as in the Olynthlac, pu TtXiw^ vyiaivov is 
delicately substituted in the latter oration. There is a 
material difference too, in the application which follows 
the ^mile in the two speeches. In the Olynthiac, it 
was, — " In like manner, while the war is only carried 
on abroad, the defects of power in states and monar- 
clues do not appear ; but when it comes to the frontiers, 
then it brings all those faults out," But in the latter 
oration it is, — " So in monarchies, and in all states, as 
long as war is successful, their vices are concealed from 
every eye ; but as soon as a reverse occurs, which it is 
very likely he should now experience, since he has 
undertaken things above his strength, then all these 
embarrassments Decome manifest to every one."' It 
is plain that this application is by no means such a 
departure from the form and ^st of the simile intro- 
duced to illustrate a public though personal vice, and a 
pl^ source of pohtical weakness, as was the applica- 

• Orat. Grac, ed. Eeiike, voL L, p. 166. 
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tion in the Olynthiac, where the Bimile had been 
introduced to illustrate the concealment of Philip's 
scandalous private life. 

Nevertheless, the same figure was destined to be a 
third time used, and with far more perfect finish and 
elaboration, though not applied to Philip at all, nnr 
indeed to national resources, nor auy state affairs what- 
eoever, but to ^schines, and to his condnct and public 
character. In the great oration delivered seven years 
later, he launches out into a fierce invective against 
.jEschines, distinguished by all the beauties of his fiery 
and rapid eloquence. Reproaching him with giuning 
by the misfortunes of his country, he exclaims, " Tou 
prove it by all your life, and all you do, and all you 
say, and all you do not say. Is there anything in 
i^tation for the interest of the state? £schines is 
mute. Does anything go wrong and disappoint our 
expectations ? Forth comes jEschmes — as old fractures 
and cramps break out the moment any malady attacks 
the body."* Beside the great improvement in the 
diction and in the more perfect application, it is re- 
markable how much more bold this eunile is here, than 
in its original use on the two former occasions. There, 
it was less adventurously used to illustrate the break- 
ing out of evils, weaknesses, or vices, to the public 
view, on any reverse or general blow befalling the 
state or the individual ; here, it is really used in a very 
strong sense ; for the meaning is, that jEschines him- 
self resembles a disease of the state, and breaks out 
when once general misfortune or malady seizes the 
bo^ politic. 

The passage of which we have just been tracing the 
history and progress, is certainly one so remarkable, 

—OfOL Grac., ed. Reiake, vol. L, 294. 
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tliat it must have been familiarlT known among a 
people devoted to the enjoyment of public exhibitions, 
whetber political or drajnatic ; and we may well sup- 
pose them to have been acquainted with it, as they 
were with the more striking passages in the writings 
of the Tragediajis. The famous Xlytral rt kiuv6v in 
the first Philippic, is another instance of the same kind ; 
and perhaps was the best known, because the most 
successful of all the bursts, alike happy and unexpected, 
in which the lesser orations abound, not to mention 
that it occurs in the speech in which he first declared 
war i^ainst Philip. Yet we have a repetition of the 
same burst in the Oration npon the Letter, only applied 
to that Letter, as well as to the general fact of a 
Macedonian making war upon Athens. Contrasting 
their own supineness with their enemy's activity, he 
- exclaims, — " But we, if you will have the truth told, 
doing absolutely nothing, sit down, always putting off, 
and proposing devices, and asking one amother in the 
market-place, if there b anything new. And what can 
there be more new, than a man of Macedon overawing 
the Athenians, and daring to send us such letters 
fls you have just heard read." The two passages are 
as follows, — the diction being in several parts changed. 
In the First Philippic, it is — "H ^ovXtrrdi, tlwi fioi, 
wipiiovTtc avrwv irvvddvia9ai Kara riju ayopaV Xiytrat 
Ti ica(v<ii' ; yivoiTO yiip av ri KmvoTtpov, ^ MaKtSuv 
avi)p 'Aflijiiafouc KUTairoXtfiwv, koI to tCiv 'E-XXrjVWV 
BioiKbtv;* In the Oration upon the Letter, it ia — 
'H^fTf^J (flpriatTai ^ap raXiiffJc) ovSkv TroiOVvrtQ 
(v6aSt xaOiintda, fiiWovrt^ ati, koi tpi}ijitZ6fitvoi, Kol 
vvvBavonf-VOi Koro rjjv ayopav, e't ti Xiyirai vewrtpav, 
Kalroi, ri ySvoiT av veuirtpov, ij MokeSuii' avrip Karar 
i^povCiv A9tivatwv, KQi ToX/twv iiriiiroXac Trlfiiritv 
roiauraCi o7ac tiKoiaare fiiKpi^ vpirtpov ;\ It must be 
allowed that the original passage is the more spirited, 

* Ont. Gnxc, ed. Rebke, voL L, p. 4a f Ibid, vol L, i^ IBS. 
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and oa the whole the finer of the tno, and that tha 
application of it to the receipt of the letter, in the 
latter oration. Is somewhat flat, after the BtrikJng appli- 
cation on the former occasion. It is, however, redeemed 
by a fine burst which follows, and in which he contrasts 
the Athenian inaction with Philip's energy and valour 
— " enamoured with danger, his whole Dody covered 
with wounds" — the original idea of the more famous 
pass^e in the great Oration on the same subject. 

It IS worthy of remark, that the perorations, if by 
this we mean the very concluding sentences of all, in 
the Greek orations, are calm and tame, compared with 
the rest of their texture, and especially with their pen- 
ultimate portions, which rise to the highest piteh of 
animation. There seems to have been a rule enjoined 
by the same severe taste which forbade any expression 
of passion in a statue, that the orator should close his 
speech in graceful repose. The same principle appears 
to have been extended to each highly impassioned por- 
tion of the discourse : the orator must, it should aeem, 
^ways show that he was entirely master of himself, 
and never was run away with by the vehemence of the 
moment. It appears that the signal fmlnre of ^schines 
in his great Oration (on the Crown) may be traced to 
this soiuvie. Certain it is, that, had he closed that 
noble performance before the last sentence, nothing 
ever was more magnificent than his peroration would 
have been. The idea is grand, simple, and striking — 
that of desiring his audience, when his antagonist 
shall call around him the accomplices of his crimes, to 
imagine they see surrounding the place he speaks from, 
all the mighty benefactors of their country — Solon, the 
wise lawgiver, and Aristides, the pure and disinterested 
statesman, beseeching the Athenians not to prefer the 
eloquence of Demosthenes to the laws or their oatlis, 
or to crown him for treasons far greater than made 
those patriots of old banish for ever far lesser offenders ; 
that they behold Themistocles, and all those who fell 
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at Marathon and PlatEesB — who never can endure him 
being honoured by the country who had conspired with 
the harbarians against Greece. The esecution is as 
fine and inajestJc as the conception is noble. Every 
allusion to these ancient -worthies is brought to bear on 
Demosthenes ; every expression that is most sonorous, 
and yet most appropriate and most picturesque, is 
applied. The concluding sentence of all is bold, yet 
sustained in the loftiest flight of eloquence. Nothing 
prevented it from holdmg for ever the place which the 
celebrated oath in Demosthenes now holds at the head 
of all the triumphs of rhetoric, except that it was fol- 
lowed by this divine passage, to which its merit is 
little inferior, and to which it manifestly gave the 
hint ; for the resemblance is close, in one place, to the 
very words — " Themistocles, and those who fell at 
Marathon, and those who fell at Plat^eae, and those 
tombs of your forefathers— think you not that they 
will send forth groans when you shall crown him who 
conspired with the barbarians gainst the Greets?"* 
All fliis success, which would have been prodigious, was 
sacrificed apparently to tlie necesaty of^ closing with a 
more ordinary and less elevated passage ; nor would it 
have been sacrificed, if that closing passage had strictly 
followed the rule, and had not contained the absurd 
and even ludicrous words, invoking the sun, earth, and 
knowledge — for all the rest is merely tame and correct, 
like the usual perorations of the Greek orators. 

To this rule of calm peroration, however, there are 
some sufficiently remarkable exceptions. Tliat of 
Demosthenes' great Oration is one, as if to show his 
rivaJ that he could, contrary to the practice, introduce 
a highly-wrought invocation into the closing period, 

* effumnXiB n 'si T>&[ Ir tii^uSZ,, nXiBrwi.TiL,, tal nil 1> 
aXxTiixis, Ha) iiiriiii rih rifcin *•'' rfayimt, ii,t.>l. In Demostbenes 
we have, nui l> Msja^vii rftwivriurmrrai twi ni^nat. us) riur i> 
iDlitxiiiTi sMfsTitEii/iiiaK, wilh an allusion immediBtelf fblloiring, u 
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and introduce it with vast effect. The Oration upon 
the Embassy likewise concludes with a most animated 
declamation. That upon the Liberty of Khodes affords * 
another instance of an impassioned peroration, and it 
is a repetition from the Oration upon the Administra^ 
tion of the Commonwealth (Trtpf Svwrdltwc)* where, 
in the middle of the speech, a passage is ^ven, repeated 
in a great measure from the second OIynthiac,f but 
containing, in words nearly the same with the perora- 
tion of the Rhodian Oration,J a warning that the men 
of former times had not left the trophies of their vic- 
tories as mere objects of fruitless wonder to posterity, 
but in order that they who gazed might emulate the 
virtues of those who erected them. Ibis b added in 
the speech upon the Admyiistration, not being found 
in the Olynthiac, and it is repeated from the former, 
in the Rhodian Oration. The date of the Oration 
upon the Commonwealth is uncertain : but it could not 
be long before that of the Rhodian' speech, which was 
in the second year of the 107th Olympiad, the First 
Philippic having been only delivered the year before. 

Instances, among others the laat given, have been 
already noted, of the same figure or topic being em- 
ployed to serve very different purposes, the adapta- 
tion being effected by an exceedingly slight alteration 
in the words. But others are not wanting where the 
same topic, and nearly in the same words, one or two 
only being changed, is used for the purpose of enforc- 
ing positions of diametrically opposite kinds. One of 
the most singular of these examples of inconsistency is 
to be fonnd in the very splendid Oration against Aris- 
tocrates, composed, according to Plutarch, when the 
Orator was only twenty-eight yeare of age, and cer- 
tainly delivered when he was only thirty, by Euthycles, 
for whom it was written. The object of it was to at- 
tack a decree denouncing outlawry against any person 

• Oral. Grac., ed. Eebke, toL 1, p. 174. f II"^ '"^ L, p. 36. 

t Ibid, vol. i., p. 201. 
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who Bhould slay Charidemus, as a remuneration for the 
services of that foreign general. In the beautiful pas- 
sage to which we are referring, the orator contrafita 
with this lavish distribution of public honours, nay, 
this invention of a new privilege, the alownesa of their 
ancestors even to admit that individuals natives of their 
own country had the merit of saving the state, and the 
scanty reward which they deemed equivalent to any 
services a stranger could render. His argument is, 
that when foreigners had conferred the highest bene- 
fits on the state, they never were in return protected 
by such decrees as the one in favour of Chaj^demus, 
but obtained the rights of citizenship, which were not 
then prostituted, and therefore were deemed of high 
value ; and he names two instances of this judicious 
system of rewards, in the cases of Menon and Ferdic- 
cas. Now, in the Oration upon the Administration of 
the Commonwe^th, he is inveighing against the pros- 
titution of pubhc honours, and particuEirly that lavish 
distribution of the rights of citizenship ; and be repeats, 
abnost word for word, the passage which he had com- 
posed for Euthycles ; only that he says their ancestors 
never thought of giving those rights of citizenship to 
Menon and Perdiccas, but only an exemption from 
tribute, deeming the title of citizen to be a reward far 

Sreater than any service could justify them in bestowing. 
1 the Oration ag^unst Aristocrates, after describing the 
services rendered by Menon, he says : in return for 
these benefits, " our ancestors did not pass a decree of 
outiawry agiunst any one who should attempt Menon's 
hfe, aX\a woXirtiav ESotrav — and this honour they 
deemed an ample compensation,"" But, in the Oration 
upon the Commouwealth, after describing Menon's ser- 
vices in the same words, he says, " ouk i\priipioavTo jtoXi- 
Titav, aXX arikuav tStOKav fiovov."^ Again, in the 
two orations, he describee Ferdiccafi's services in the 

* Oral, Grac., edit. Belske, roL i, p. 6S7. f Uid, toI. i., p. 173. 
DigniodD, Google 
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same words ; but in the one he says, oar ancestors did 
not decree that whoever attempted his life should be 
outlawed, aXXa jroXirttav tStoicav fi6vov ; and in the 
other he says, ouk hpt}A(aavTo TroXvrtlav, aXX' drlXtiav 
tiioKav /lovov, and adds, that they withheld the ttoX- 
irtfa, "because they deemed their eomitry great, and 
venerable and glorious, and the privilege of bearing its 
name far above any stranger's deserts."* Both orations 
then proceed to complain, but in different language, of 
the manner in which that title had been prostituted.! 

The ultimate judgment pronounced as it were fay the 
orator upon his ovm compositions, and recorded in the 
changes which he made when repeating the same pas- 
sage, has been already adverted to in general terms. 
It is not perhaps very surprising that we sometimes 
find this judgment at variance with that of the less 
refined and severe taste of modern criHcs. Thus, the 
Second Olynthiac contains a very well known and 
most justly admired description of the slimtery founda- 
tion upon which ill-gotten power rests. If a translation 
of this be here attempted, it is certainly under a deep 
conviction how impracticable any approach, in our lan- 
guage, must be to the great original. 

"when a confederacy rests upon unioo of senti- 
ments, and all have one common interest in the war, 
men take a delight in sharing the same toils, in bear- 
ing the same burthens, and in persevering together to 
the end. But when, by agression and intrigue, one 
party, like Has Prince, has waxed powerful over the 
rest, the first pretext, the slightest reverse, shakes off 

* It might hare been sapposed thst, in tite Oration a^pinst Aristo- 
oates, ■'•l.iriis had, by an error, crept into the HSS. inBteaid of irixiim ; 
bat, beside tbaC tbe expression i'ihmA n^ applied to Ihe reward the first 
tinie it b mentioned, would not be juatty descrlpfive of Ihe tnetely peou- 
niaiy exemption inivbicli the iTtXin conaiated; the MOond iogtanef, that 
of Perdkeas, ia immedlatelv followed by the leucm, Damely, that the rl 
ya'n/ei wiXSnt -raf i/i7> wae always held a safficlent honour to call 
forth any aerricea. 

■)■ Edinlna-gh Reeieu, vol xzxvL, pp. 97, 98. 
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the yoke, and it is gone I For it is not, men of 
Athens, it is not in nature, that stability should be 
given to power by oppresdon, and falsehood, and per- 
jury. BominioQ may for once be thus obtained: it 
may even endure for a season ; and, by the faTOur of 
fortune, may present to men's hopes a flourishing 
aspect; bnt time will search it, and of itself it must 
crumble in pieces. For as the lower part of buildings 
and vessels, and all such structures, should be the most 
solid, BO ought tJie motives and principles of our actions 
to be founded in justice and in truth." 

Of this noble passive nearly the whole is repeated 
in the Oration on the Letter, hut with remarkable 
vanations. Instead of irovnpia, which perhaps rather 
describes active, meddling, mischief-making intrigues, 
than cunning and crafty ones, airoTti kki jiia are used, 
as better describing force and fraud ; and airttovX^ 
(treachery) is added to TrXtovtJiio, the Trovijpfa being 
now dropped to avoid the alliteration. Then the dve- 

aaktoe, which some critics had so much commended, 
lough, be it observed in passing, with conaderable 
discremncy as to its precise meaning, is wholly left 
out. It had been taken by its chief admirers as a 
figure borrowed from a horse shaking off some burthen 
of which he is impatient, Keiske, a high authority, 
explains it by the rubbing of an animal's hair in the 
vfTODg direction, i. e., from tail to head, and also by 
the effect of fear in erecting the hairs. Constantine 
renders it, when neut«r, by " mordere frenum ut equus 
erectis auribus," in which Henry Stephens agrees. 
Hesychius (cit. Ulpian.) gives a sense similar to the one 
in our translation, and the expression is certainly 
picturesque and striking. Nevertheless, so thought 
not Demosthenes ; for in the repetition he entirely 
omits the word, and substitutes for it Slianai, " shook 
to pieces," or " shivered" — a powerful word, but one 
which is much less figurative than avaxatTlt*»- The 
translation of the passage, as ultimately amended and 
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elaborated bj its great author, will therefore stand 
thus — " When intrigue and ambition have created the 
dynasty, as hia have done, by craft and by violence, 
the slightest pretext, the most common mischief, shivers 
it in a moment, and it is gone !" 

The examination into which we have entered, 
though minnte, is not more so than was necessary to 
show the extreme care of composition which guided the 
workmanship of the Greek orators ; to prove that they 
delivered their orations as finished productions, with 
the view of satisfying a critical audience ; and to illus- 
trate the position, that the audience flocked to hear 
them, as well for the pleasure of the treat thus afforded 
to tiieir refined taste, as for the more useful purpose of 
hearing state affairs practically discussed. There are, 
however, not wanting circumstances of External Evi- 
dence, which prove tlie same positions as to the pains 
bestowed upon ancient compositions, and the highly 
artificial nature of Greek and Latin oratory, 

II. — 1, The number of speeches written, published^ 
and preserved, and which yet never were spoken, is 
among the most remarkable of these proofs. Nothing 
can more strikingly illustrate the difference between 
Ancient and Modern Rhetoric. With us, a speech 
written at all before delivery, is regarded as something 
anomalous, and almost ridiculous ; because, the proots 
of preparation being inconsbtent with the inspiration 
of the moment and 3ie feelings under which the orator 
is always supposed to speak, we naturally enough feel 
that it should be carefully concealed from the eye of 
the audience, and that their being admitted as it were 
behind the scenes, at once dispels the illusion so neces- 
sary to be kept up. But a speech, vmtten and pub- 
lished, which never was spoken at all, is with us at 
once given over to extreme ridicule ; and a speech in- 
tended to have been spoken, is a kind of by-word for 
something laughable in itself, as descriUng an incon- 
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ffruous existence. So entirely different was it of old, 
mat five of the seven orations of Cicero gainst Verres, 
were never spoken ; that the finest of allhb orations, 
the second Philippic against Marc Antony, was never 
delivered at all ;• nay, was composed apparently with- 
out the least intention of being spoken ; and there are 
doubts if his next best,! that for Milo, was spoken ; it 
having certainly never been heard by the audience. 
Yet these orations, both the introduction to the Defence 
of Milo, and the Philippic in many passages, contain 
direct references to what could only be known by the 
speaker when he actually was in the Rostrum ; as the 
aJarm occasioned by the crowd of armed men that filled 
the forum, the attentive demeanour of the audience, 
and the effect produced on the adversary by the de- 
Every of the preceding passages. Had the orations 
been dehvered, these things might easily have been 
added before publication ; but they were put in at 
random, on the speculation of something happening to 
bear them out, in the speech for Milo, which was in- 
tended to be spoken ; and they were pure fictions with 
no reference whatever to the fact, in the Speech 
gainst Antony, which was composed without any view 
to being delivered at- alL It must be admitted that 
nothing can possibly be more artificial than a composi- 
tion purporting to he a speech actually dehvered on a 
particular day, which yet never was intended to be 
delivered on any day, .which yet contains allusions U> 
that particular aay as bearing upon the argument, and 
which not only asserts that certain things spoken must 
make the object of vituperation feel as if he were tora 
in pieces, but actually affirms that he is at the moment 

* l^fp' ad. AUicata^ lib. xri,, cp. Ll» 

t nie anecdote of Milo, wbeo he read h at MBrseillea, jnCDsely and 
tnoet nnbeCDmingly remarking, tliat liad it been delivered, he aerer wonM 
have been eating those emsUent oysters, ia well k«own j but it ia not 
dedavej and la ^iplicable dther to the speech never having been de- 
livered, or not having beca heard. 
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growing pale wllh fear, and in a state of perspira- 
tion.* 

The Greek oratora have not left us more than one 
or two examples of the same kind ; or if they have, we 
are too unperfectly acqu^ted with the history of the 
speeches, to know whether or not any of them were 
written only and not spoken. One is Demosthenes' 
Oration agfunst Midias, who, having given him a blow 
in the theatre while filling a pubhc office connected 
with religious rites, was adjudged by the assembly of 
the people guilty of impiety, and the question was 
to come before the judges, what fine or damages be 
should pay. The Orator's speech, and one of his finest, 
was composed for this occasion ; but jEschinea openly 
charges him with having compromised the matter be- 
fore the argument.t The same fact is stated by 
Plutarch, hut probably from ^schines.} This, then, 
as a speech, was never spoken, hut it was composed 
with the full intention of being dehvered. Of orations 
like the Second Fhihppic, never intended to be spoken, 
yet composed in all the form of wieeches, we have no 
instances, at least none that we know of, unless it be 
the two speeches of lacerates, one to Philip, and the 
oUier by Archidamus, which are professedly fictitious, 
and rather pamphlets than orationa. But we hare an 
instance of much the same description with the Latin . 
unspoken orations, in the speeches written by one per- 
son for the purpose of being delivered by another. 
Thus the Oration gainst Anstocratea, was written to 

• « Hone nnom diem, hone onum, {nqnam, hodiamnin dieni." " Hnc 
te lacenC, haec craentat OTBtio." " Apparet esse commotam : gndat — 
pellet — qaidlibet, modo ne nauseet, fuiai." — Phil. ii. 

f Ksra KTimf KiTsf. When he sajs that Demcethenea recraved thirty 
ndiue for the uijai7, sad Kit the vote of the people whicb he had obtained 
■gahut Hidlas, ba measa pUinly that the first Judgment only bad been 
given, and that the other nspecling iri(Tlfairii, or sueument ot fine, 
temslned to be given. 

X It mutt b« mentioned t^t Plutarch says it was nncertala whethei 
the Oration of Democthenag od the Embaiay ever was delivared. 
?0I. VU. n 
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be d^vered by Euthycles ; that gainst Androtion was 
composed for and spoken by Diodorous ; that agmnst 
Timocrates also for a person of the name of Diodorous ; 
the two against Aiistogeiton (which, however, are 
supposed to be spnrious), for Ariston ; leaving only the 
Oration gainst Leptines's law, in which DemoetheneB 
seconded Ctesippus, delivered by himself; to say no- 
thins of all the iSiiDTiKiK, or speeches on Private Causes, 
which, by the rules of procGdure at Athens, must all 
have been delivered by tne parties themselves, the ora- 
tors writing them, unless where leave was obtained from 
the Court for a profesmonal orator to follow, support, or 
second them (avvayopevtiv) ; so that of the thirty-three 
Private Orations of Demosthenes, only the five in which 
he was himself the party, that is, three against Aphobus, 
and two agEunst Onetor, were deliverea by the author. 
Thus, f^;am, all Isteus's orations were written in the 
name of the parties, and to be delivered by them. 
Isocrates, too, is known never to have attempted speak- 
ing after his first failure: all his orations, therefore, 
were written without a view to being spoken by himself. 

II. — 2. Akin to this, of speeches composed and not 
dehvered by the author, nor ever intended to be 
delivered at all, is the other fact well known to 
students of antiquity, that there remain compositions 
of the greatest of Orators, wMch were prepared 
apparentfy without any subject ; we refer to the 
npootfua of Demosthenes, of which no less than fifly- 
six have reached us ; and of these only three or four 
seem to have any connection with any speeches ever 
made by him. itespecting these Pro<Bnua, there has 
been some difference among t^e critics, and an opinion 
has been started, that they were only parts of 
speeches which he intended to make, but nad not 
time to compose, except the introductory portion, 
which, for the purpose of their argument, these critics 
assume to be the most difficult part. But indepen- 
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dentl^ of the gratuitous, and indeed erroneous nature 
of tuifi assumptioQ, the texture of these compositJons 
doM not bear out the theory, nor is it consistent with 
the probabilities of the case. For, first. With the 
exception of a rery few, these Introductions are all 
as general and vague, and bear as little relation to 
any real question, as Sallust'a introductions to his 
two histories. 

Secondly, Some of the Introductions are word for 
word the same with the Introductions to orations 
actaally pronounced. Of this description are those of 
the Rnodian Oration, which is the same with the 
twenty-sixth Frocemium ; -and the Oration on the 
Symmoriae, the same with the sixth FnKBniinm. Why 
then should these Introductions be preserved among 
the rest which are not found in ^ly speeches delivere(^ 
unless the faot were, that those hcud been in the collec- 
tion of ready-made Introductiona, and had been used 
when wanted, but that the others had not ? 

Thirdly, The Exordium of the Megalopohtan Ora^ 
tion is word for word the same as the seventh in the 
collection; but it is not in general like the greater 
number of the Frocemia; being manifestly made for the 
speech, to the subject of which it particularly relates. 
It should seem, therefore, that it had found its way by 
accident among the others. The like may be said of 
the twenty-third, which relates to the subject of the 
Rhodian Oration, and was probably composed and 
intended to be used as the Introduction to that speech, 
but l^d aside, the other and twenty-sixth ready-made 
one being preferred to it. 

Fourthly, The Exordium of the First Philippic agrees 
in most essential particulars vrith the beginning of the 
first in the collection ; but above one-half of the latter 
is wholly omitted in the Exordium of the real oration ; 
only a part of it is, in substance, though in different 
words, afterwards introduced into the latter part of the 
speech. Now, whoever shall read this first Procemium, 
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will at onco perceive that the first few sentences are so 
general, aa to be capable of being used for aJmoBt any 
Bpeech delivered at any time ; and that the rest consists 
of topics which might be used at any time when affairs 
were going on ba*fly. It is quite plain, then, that this 
Exordium was intended for pretty general use, and 
that part of it was used as an Exordium, part intro* 
duced in the coorBe of the oration, and the rest never 
used at all. 

Fifthly, It seems contrary to all probability, that 
there should have been lost no le'ss than fifty-two 
orations; and equally so, that Demosthenes should 
have delivered so many without preparing more than 
the Exordium — yet unless the collection were of ready- 
made Introductions, one or the other of these things 
must be supposed. 

Lastly, It seems clear, that although by far the 

f 'eater number of these compositions are intended for 
xordiums, some are not — but rather striking passages 
which had occurred to the orator, either as relating to 
particular subjects on which he might afterwards 
compose orations, or as passages not relating to any 
particular subject, and which might be of general use. 
The collection, however, is a very remarkable illustra- 
tion of the extremely artificial texture of the Greek 
orations, and of the vast pains bestowed upon their 
compositionB by the Attic orators. 

llie Roman orators furnish us vrith instances of a 
amilar description. Cicero had a Liber Exordiorum 
also, as we learn from the pleasant anecdote which 
occurs in his Episties. He had, it seems, by mistake, 
sent to Atticus, as the Exordium of his treatise, De 
Gloria, the introduction to the third book of the 
Academic Questions; and when, in reading the Aca- 
demics on bis voyage to Vibo, he found how he had 
defrauded his friend of an Exordium — Cicero bids him 
cancel it and prefix another, which he sends, whether 
newly made, or from his collection of ready-made 
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Introductions, does not quite clearly appear. " Id 
«venit (says he) ob earn rem, quod habeo volumen 
proocmiorum. Ex eo eligere soleo, cum aliquod 
vvyypanna institui. Itaque jam in Tusculano, qui non 
meminissem me abusum isto procemio, eonjeci id in 
€um librum qucm tibi misi. Cum autem in navi 
legerem Academicos, agnovi erratum meum. Itaque 
etatim novum proceraium exaravi ; tibi misi. Tu illud 
desecabis, hoc agglutinabis."* It is clear that such 
introductions could have no possible connection with 
the subject-matter, but might, like Sallust's prehminary 
chapters on human nature, have suited any one work 
.as Trell as another. 

II- — 3. The testimony of ancient historians and 
other writers, shows us how vast the pains were, and 
how various, and how unremitting, which the Orators, 
and indeed all writers, took in ebrboratins their com- 
positions. Demosthenes especially is weU known to 
have been invincibly averse to extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Plutarch relates of him, that he could hardly 
ever be induced to speak off hand, however often called 
upon in public assemblies.f He never would trust his 
" success to fortune,"— that is, to the inspiration of the 
moment ; and some have surmised, not without appear- 
ance of truth, that his well known failure before Pliilip, 
of which so lively a description has been given by 
.ilschines in his great Oration, was owing to the want 
of preparation under which he then laboured. An 
anecdote is related of him, that when Pytheas taunted 
him with "his speeches smelling of the lamp," his 
answer was, " True, but your lamp and mine do not 
give their perfume to the same labours." He also was 
m the habit of defending such preparations by asserting 
■that it evinced more respect for the people, and was 

• Epp, ad AltKum, lib. xvi., «p. fi. 

t The friends of Monti will here not faU to recollect that great poel's 
Invincible repugnancB to extempore versificaUou. 
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therefore more becoming a good citizen in & democratio 
state. Pericles, whom Ee so greatly admired, had the 
same aversion to extempore speaJung. It ib never- 
theless recorded of Demosthenes, that when, upon 
some rare occaaions, he trusted to the feeling of the 
hour, and spoke off-hand, his eloquence was more 
spirited and bold, and be seemed sometimes to spe^ 
"as from a supernatural impulse." The care which 
Plato took of his diction is equally well known. His 
copiousness has been the subject of much admiration, 
and extolled as a kind 6f natural &culty. "Non 
hominis ingenio, sed quodam Delphico oraculo in- 
stinctus," says Quintilian,* as if he poured forth the 
flood of his eloquence by a kind of inspiration. Excel- 
hng all men, " eloquendi quadam facultate diTina," says 
Cicero.f Nor can any of the littleness, the minuter 
and miniature omameats, like the execution of some 
pictures of the Flemish school, be ascribed to him of 
whose style it was said, that had the Father of the 
Gods spoken in Greek, he would hare used none other 
langu^e than Plato's. Nevertheless, we know how 
exquiately his diction was wrought, of which the first 
of ancient critics had said, that it resembled a piece of 
sculpture or chasing, rather thaa written composition ; 
— oil ypaiTToi^ aXXa yAvTrroi^ xai TOptvTOti; loixdra^ 
X^vovc-t He continued correcting, and new-moulding, 
and refining his language to his eightieth year; and 
after his decease, a note-book was found, in which he 
had written the first words of his treatise on Govern- 
ment several times over, in different arrangements. 
The words are, Kari^nv X^^C «ie ilnpaia fi^ra TAau- 
Kfuvoc Tov AploTwvoc. " I woot down yesterday to 
the Pirieus with Glaucon the son of Ariston."§ Others 
relate the circumstance as if all the changes were made 
on the first four words, which indeed appears to be 

• Lib. I., cap. 1, § 81. f Oral. 

I Dim. BaUcarv. De Stmel.. Oral. § 26. 
5 Ditm. Eaticam. De Slmcl,, Oral. § 25. 
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moat probable when we attead to the meanmg of tbe 
four last. 

11.^-4. AU the accounts which have reached us of 
the course of training and study which the ancient 
orators went through previous to venturing upon the 
formidable scene of rhetorical display, and even after 
they had b^un their career of eloquence, afford addi- 
tional proofs of the extreme care bestowed upon their 
art. Demosthenes is supposed to have studied under 
Ptato. " Lectitavisse Flatonem studiose, audivisse 
etiam Demosthenes dicitur, — idque apparet ex genere 
et granditate verborum,"* Plutarch quotes Hermippus 
for the statement, that he received Isocrates's rheto 
lical system from a Syracusan of the name of Callias, 
and other scholars of that orator, and profited by the 
study of them.f The p^dns which he took to cure or 
subdue his natural defects of voice and utterance, are 
well known. But he also applied himself diligently to 
rhetoric under Isseus, the most Vinous advocate of the 
day. It is also recorded of him, that he wrote out the 
whole of Thucydides eight times with his own hand, to 
impress the vigorous and impressive style of that great 
historian on his memory ; and that he could repeat Im 
works by heart. His study of delivery onder the 
comedian Satyrus is well known ;( and he is said also 
to have taken lessons from mother actor, named 
Andronicus.§ 

Cicero took equal pains in acquiring bis art, nor 
ceased to learn after ne had taken his place in the 
Formn, and even on the Bench. Ho accustomed him- 
self to translate into Latin the works of the Greek 
orators, in wliich exerrise he said he resolved " ut non 
solum optimia verbis uterer, et tamen usitatis, sed etiam 
exprimcrem quiedam verba imitando, qute nova nostria 
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essent, dummodo easent idonea."* Nor did he confine 
himself to the orators ; for Qumtilifm informs us that 
he pubUshed Latin translations of Plato aad Xenophon.t 
When Molo, the rhetorician of Rhodes, came to Rome, 
Cicero hastened to study under him. He daily prac- 
tieed declamation, chiefly in Greek, and obtained such 
readiness in the use of the noblest of all languages, 
that when he delivered a speech in it before the same 
Greek rhetorician, upon visiting Rhodes, it is related 
that the Grecian expressed his sorrow at finding that 
Rome was now stripping of oratorical fame the country 
which her arms had in all other respects already sub- 
dued. Even after he had distinguished himself at the 
Bar, he spent some time in Greece, and there attended 
the Schools of Oratory, again studying under Mole 
who had before been his master at Kome. It is well 
known that, far from being satisfied with his success, 
which was great, or from deeming, because of it, that 
he had fallen upon the best style of oratory, his study 
of the Asian style when he visited Greece, induced him 
materially to aJter his own. The severity with which 
he, at a maturer age, judged some of the most success- 
ful passages of his briUiant orations is well known ; and 
all then* success, had his judgment been less severe, 
and his self-complacency greater, might not have per- 
petuated his name among orators, any more than the 
memory of all the principal orators of Quintilian's age 
has been preserved, whose very names would have 
perished but for his once mentioning them, and one 
only in particular, Trachallus, eulogized by that great 
critic, and never more heard of.J Nay, long after his 
return to Rome, while actually exercising the high 
office of Prffitor, he frequented the school of Gnipho, a 
celebrated Rhetorician of that day ;§ and while in full 
practice at the Bar, he continued the habit of declaim- 
jng upon supposed questions {theses), as if he had been 
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slivery under Boscius and jEsopus, two actors, — ^the ■ 
former in comedy, the latter in tragedy. 

It is further certain that the ancient orators gave 
lessons, even the most celebrated of them. Mention 
has already hcen made of Molo, Gnipho, and Other 

S-ofessors of Rhetoric. But Isocrates, Isfeus, and 
emosthenes himself, taught their art to those who 
would excel in forensic pursuits. Isocrates is said to 
have received twenty pounds from his pupils; but 
Isseus and Demosthenes, two hundred, — a convincing 
proof how great a value was set in those times upoa 
the accomplishment of oratory ; but a proof also how 
differently a studious devotion to it was then viewed ; 
for assuredly it would be in the last degree perilous to 
tmj modern speaker's success in pubuc, were he to 
teach rhetoric while he continued to practise it. 

II. — 5. Nor is it foreign to our present inquiry to 
remark, that the exquisite taste of the Athenian audi- 
ence both proved their delight in the pleasures of the 
Forum, or Ecclesia, so to speak, and showed how well 
they were trained to a nice discernment of oratorical 
merit. It may be remarked generally, that a speaker 
who thinks to lower his composition in order to accom- 
modate himself to the habits and taste of his audience, 
when addressing the multitude, will find that he com- 
mits a grievous mistake. All the highest powers of 
eloquence consist in producing passages whitai may at 
once affect even the most promiscuous assembly; hut 
even the graces of composition are not thrown away 
upon such auditors. Clear, strong, terse, yet natural 
and not strained expressions; happy antitheses; apt 
comparisons ; forms of speech that are natural vrithout 
being obvious ; harmonious periods, yet various, spirited, 
and never monotonous or too regularly balanced; — 
these are what will be always sure to captivate every 
audience, and yet in these mainly consists finished, and 
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elaborate, and felicitonB (Action. " Mirabile est," says 
Cicero, " cum plurimum in faciendo intersit inter doctum 
et rndem, quam non multum differat in judicando."* 
The best speakers of all times have never failed to find, 
that they could not speak too well and too carefally to 
a popular assembly ; that if they spoke their best, the 
best they could address to the meet learned and critical 
assembly, they were sure to succeed ; although it may 
be very true that the conTerse of the proposition is not 
equally well founded ; for bad diction aud false taste 
will not be so sure to obtain their merited reprobation 
from a promiscuous auditory. The delight with which 
cert^n passages were listened to by the Roman audi- 
ence, has been recorded by ancient critics and rhetori- 
cians. Two sentences spoken or recorded by Cicero, 
the one by its fine and dignlGed composition, the other 
by its rhythm, are said to have produced an electrical 
effect; and yet, when we attend to them, we perceive 
that this could only be in consequence of tlie very 
exquisite taste of tne audience. The former was his 
description of Verres : " Stetit aoleatus Prietor Populi 
Romani, cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque talari, mnli- 
erculft nixus, in littore." The other is given by him as 
^ken by Carbo :t " Patris dictum sapiens, temeritas 
filii comprobavit." But the nicety of the Attic taste 
seems to have been still more remarkable. It b related 
of TheophrastuB, who had lived many years at Athens, 
had acquired great feme in eloquence, and valued him- 
self extremely on the purity of his Attic style, that he 
was much mortified by an old woman, with whom he 
was cheapening some wares at a stall, detecting his 
foreign origin, and addressing him, i5 ^ivt. J^or could 
she give any other reason for it than a word he had 
used which seemed rather affectedly Attic. | 

There may be added two other peculiarities to 

• De Oret, iiL 61. f Cie. Oral., 63. 

t Both Cicero (Srutui, 46) and QniDtilian (viii. I) mention tbb anfo- 
dole 1 but the latter alone gires Ibe ground of the old woman's coi^jeetim. 
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complete the picture of that attentioa to oratorical 
composition, and that refinement in the audience which 
we haye been contemplating, and to illi^rate the dif- 
ference in this r^pect between ancient and modern 
eloquence. Any merely critic^d remarks in a modem 
speech are hartUr permitted. It is not a chaise which 
can now-a^days be made against an adversair either 
at the Bar or in debate, that he has made a bad speech, 
that his eloquence is defective, that his figures are ont 
of keeping, bis tones inharmonious, or his manner 
awkward. Tet these are topics of ordinary recrimina- 
tion and abuse between Demosthenes and .Machines. 
To have argued inconclusively, to counsel badly, to act 
corruptly, or feebly, or inconsistently, are the charges 
to which the combatants in the more close and bumess- 
like battles of our Senate must confine themselves. 
With us it is no matter of attack that an adversary's 
tropes are in bad taste, or his manner inelegant, or his 
voice unmusical. So we may perceive the exquisite 
care taken by the ancient orators to strike and to 
please their audience, in the attention paid by them to 
the rhythm or numbers of their periods. In the 
ancient institutes of Rhetoric, that subject forms a 
separate and important bead, which, or even the 
mention of which, would scarcely be borne among as. 
It must at the same time be observed, that although 
we are so suspicious of whatever would give an 
appearance of theatrical display to the busmess of 
debate, our greatest orators nevertheless have excelled 
by a careful attention to rhythm, and some of the 
finest passages of modem eloquence owe their un- 

faralleled success undeniably to the adoption of those 
ambic measures which thrilled and delighted the 
Koman Forum, and the Dactylus and Fieonicus, which 
were the luxury of the Attic Ecclesia.* Witness the 

* ExBiDple« of (his artificial composition occur in eT«I7 pags of the old 
Orators. &e6 particularly, the fanioua climax of Demoethenes, ill the 
Oration on the Crown, AppendiiE] No. V.; and the qaatation from the 
Argument of Cicero Pro MiUtne, Appends, No. VII. 
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former in Mr. Erskine's celebrated passage respecting 
the Indian chief, and the latter in Mr. Grattana 
peroration to his speech oq Irish independence.* 

That the ancients, and particularly the Attic Bcbool, 
were sparing of the more elaborate ornamonta of 
eloquence, figures, is certain ; unless indeed we regard 
as such, enumeration, repetition, antitheaa, interroga- 
tion, and the other forms of condensed and vigorous 
expression, which are not to be reckoned tropes at 
all. But with metaphor, hyperbole, apostrophe, they 
certainly did not overload their oratory. It is never- 
theless quite untrue that Demosthenes has so few as 
some have represented, although undoubtedly he 
produces a prodigious effect, enlivcnfi his discourse, 
awakens and sustains the ready attention, in short, is 
striking and brilliant, with fewer than would have 
sufficed to any other man. There are preserved to us 
three orations supposed to be of Pericles ; and Thucy- 
dides, who has recorded them, certainly represents 
himself to have heard generally, tlie words which he 
sets down in his history, as well as to have examined 
the evidence of the facts. The most admired of these 
speeches is the 'ETTfTo^iof \6yoQ, the Funeral Oration. 
Its style is unquestionably chaste and noble ; it is of a 
touchmg simplicity, and from the judicious choice of 
the topics, as well as their skilful disposition and treat- 
ment, the effect must have been great of such an 
address : it is of a sustained and perfect dignity ; 
indeed its solemnity seems peculiarly suited to the 
occasion. But notwithstanding the moving nature of 
that occasion, and although in the epideictic branch of 
oratory, more figurative display might have been ex- 
pected than in the ordinary harangues of the Eccleaa, 
there can be found hardly any tropes at all in the 
whole compass of the Speech. Omy one passage, 
properly speaking, can be called figurative, — that 

" Appendix, No. 1. 
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beaotifiil one where be says that illustrious men have 
the whole earth for their tomb,* It may, however, be 
remarked, that Aristotle mentiona another as having 
been in the oration, — a comparison of the loss occa- 
uoncd by war to the act of him who Bhould take the 
Spring out of the year.f But in Thucydides' version 
no such pass^e is to be found. 

It is impossible to deny that the ancient Orators fall 
nearly as far short of the modern in the substance of 
their orations as they surpass them in their composi- 
tion. Not only were their views far less enlarged, 
which was the necessary consequence of their more 
confined knowledge, but they gave much less informa- 
tion to their audience in point of fact, and they apphed 
themselves less strenuously to argument The assem- 
blies of modern times dre eminently places of business ; 
the hearers are met to consider of cert^ practical 
questions, and not to have their fancy charmed with 
choice figures, or their taate gratified with exquirite 
diction, or their ears tickled wifti harmonious numbers. 
They must therefore be convinced ; their reason must 
be addressed by statements which shall prove that the 
thing propounded is just or expedient, or that it is 
iniquitous or impolitic. ISo fv-fetched allusions, or 
vague talk, or pretty conceits, will supply the place 
of tibe one thing needful, argument ana mformation. 
Whatever is beside the question, how gracefolly soever 
it may be stud, will only weary the hearer and provoke 
his impatience ; nay, if it be very fine and very far- 
fetched, will excite nia merriment and cover the speaker 
mth ridicule. Ornament of every kind, all manner of 
embellishment, must be kept within its subordinate 

* 'A>}{i>> yi( !«#»» irua ^ t^i;, am) ti rnXSw /•■»> l> r^ ji'mifii 

Inmrvr ni yiinnt fii-Xit tl raZ Ijyiu ItJikitStw. — r/wc., IL 43. 

t Til iitriin rnt inXi/iini li ry riXi/tf tSnt dfiuiftiu !■ nt 
wiXi^, Srrit ,1 ^„ ri If U r^ l..«i« i^Xn.-^riri. BAtl., I 7, UL 
10. H«i«dotiu (tIL 162) puts thi* flgnra in the nwntb of Gcloa. 
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bouods, and made subservient merely to the mam 
business. It is certain that no perfection of execution, 
no beauty of workmanship, can make up for the cardi- 
nal defect ol the material being out ot its place, that 
is, indiffereot to the question; and one of , the most 
exquisitely composed of Cicero's orations, the one for 
Archias, could clearly never have been delivered in 
any Enghsh Court of Justice, where the party was 
upon his defence against an attempt to treat him as an 
jUien ; thongb perhaps some of it might have been 
urged in favour of a relaxation of the law, after his 
Alienage had been proved, and the whole of it mi^ht 
iiave been relished by a meeting assembled to do mm 
honour. In &ct, not above one-sixth part of the 
Speech has any bearing whatever upon tlie questioii, 
which was on the construction of a particular law. It 
is true that Cicero himself appears to be aware how 
widely he was wandering from the question; for he 
asks leave to dwell upon literary topics as something 
unusual in the Forum ; but still the argument on the 
case is wanting, and the dissertation on letters is put 
in its place. So, when he defends Publius Sextus fi^m 
a charge of riot, srounded on a special law, of the 
fifty-ax pages which compose the oration, not four are 
at all to the point in dispute. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that 
Cicero is, generally vague and declamatory, or even 
that he is less argumentative than the generahty rf 
the ancient orators. His speech for Milo, and all that 
remains of his speeches t^mnst the Agrarian Law, are 
fiilly as much so as any of Demosthenes' most cele- 
brated orations. But in all his judicial Speeches there 
are con^derable portions which con^t of matters so 
foreign to the question, or of arguments so pueiile, 
that they could never be addressed to modem courts; 
and although the same remark cannot be apphed so 
universally to his political Orations, the declamation 
of which might be used in our days, yet even ia these, 
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whea he reaeons, there are almost always portions 
which could not be made part of a modem speech 
intended to be argumentatiTe. Thns, among his judi- 
cal speeches, that for Cornelius Balbns is as argii- 
mentative as any ; yet there b about a third part of 
it composed of panegyric upon Pompey, and other 
extraneous topics, and of snch reasoning as this — that 
it was not very Ukely so eminent and experienced a 
leader as Pompey should have misinterpreted the foot- 
ing upon which Gades stood, the whole question being, 
whether a naturalization law had ever been extended 
to the Gaditam, in £a,vour of one of whom Pompey had 
exercised the powers of that law. But the defence 
of Milo is not within the scope of this remark. That 
truly admirable oration is from first to la^t closely 
addressed to the point in issue. It is all either argu- 
ment to prove that from every circumstance in the 
case the presumption is that Clodius was the aggres- 
sor, or invective against Clodius. A topic ia indeed 
handled of extreme delicacy, and foU of danger to the 
cau9e,^the vast service rendered to the state, and 
even to the world at large, by Milo, in putting to 
death the common enemy, the foe to the peace of 
society. Nor can all the ptans taken to show that 
Milo had only been enabled to confer this benefit upon 
mankind, by Clodius making the attack upon him, ajjd 
ttiat but for this fortunate circumstance he never could 
have touched him, enable the speaker to escape the 
concluMon which the audience were sure to draw 
against the party accused, from such a hue of defence. 
But Cicero probably knew that he addressed judges, 
not of the Clodian faction, or rather judges among 
whom the sentiments of the opposite party were pre- 
valent ; at any rate, tlus topic was clearly connected 
with the question, and though a perilous line of -rea- 
soning, it was one which bore immediately upon the 
subject, and was thus argumentative throughout. There 
are parts of the speech too, which, for soundness and 
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clearness of reasoning, may challenge a comparison 
with any piece of argument in the whole compass of 
ancient and modem oratory.* 

It is a common thing with those who, because Cicero 
is more ornate, suffers the artifice of his composition 
to appear more plainly, and indulges more in ampM- 
cation, im^ine that he is less argumentative than the 
Greek orators, to represent the latter, and especially 
Demosthenes, as distinguished by great closeness of 
reasoning. If by this is only meant tnat he never wan- 
ders &om the subject, that each remark tells upon the 
matter in band, that all his illustrations are brought 
to bear upon the point, and that he is never found 
making any step in any direction, which does not 
advance his mcun object, and lead towards the con- 
clusion to which be is striving to bring his hearers — 
the observation is perfectly just ; for this is a distin- 
gnisbing feature in the character of his eloquence. It 
13 not, indeed, his grand excellence, because every- 
thing depends upon the manner in which he pursues 
this conrse, the course itself being one quite as open to 
the humblest mediocrity as to the highest genius. But 
if it is meajit to be s^d that those Attic orators, and 
specially their great chief, made speeches in which 
long chains of elaborate reasoning are to be found — 
nothmg can be less like the truth. A variety of topics 
are handled in succession, all calculated to strike the 
audience. Pa^ions which predominated in their minds 
are appealed to — feelings ea^y excited among them 
are aroused by skilful allusions — glaring inconsisten- 
cies are shown in the advice given by others — some- 
times by exhibiting the repugnance of those counseb 
among themselves, sometimes by contrasting them 
with other counsels proceeding from the same quar- 
ters. The pernicious tendency of certain measures is 
displayed by referring, sometimes to the general prin- 
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ciples of human action, and the course which human 
affiurs usually take ; more frequently, by a reference 
to the history of past, and generally of very recent 
events. Much invectiye is mixed with these topics, 
and both the enemy without, and the evil counsellor 
within the walls, are very unsparingly dealt with. 
The orator was addressing hearers who were for the 
most part as intimately acquainted a& himself with all 
the facts of the case, and these lay within a sufficiently 
oarronr compass, being the actual state of public affeurs, 
and the victories or tiie defeats which had, within the 
memory of all, attended their arms, or tiie transac- 
tions which bad taken place among them in very 
recent limes. No detailed statements were therefore 
wanted for tbeir information. He was really speaking 
to them respecting their own affairs, or rather respect- 
ing what they had just been doing or witnessing them- 
selyes, Henco a very short allusion alone was gen- 
erally required to raise the idea which he desired to 
present before his audience. Sometimes a word was 
enough for his purpose ; the naming of a man or a 
town ; the calling to their recollection what bad been 
done by the one, or had happened to the other. The 
effect produced by such a rapid interchange of ideas 
and impressions, must have struck every one who 
has been present at pubhc meetings. He will have 
remarked that some such apt allusion has a power — 
produces an electrical effect — not to be reached by any 
chain of reafiouing, however close, and that even the 
moat highly-wrought passages, and the most exquisite 
composition, fell far short of it in rou^ng or controlling 
the minds of a large assembly. Chains of reasoning, 
examples of fine argumentation, are calculated to pro- 
duce then- effect upon a far nicer, a more confined, and 
a more select audience. But such appo^te allusions — 
Bucb appropriate topics — such happy hits (to use a 
homely but expressive phrase), have a sure, ao irre- 
nstible, a magical effect upon a popular assembly. In 
VOL. vo. B 
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these the Greek oratory abounds, and above all, its 
greatest Master abountk in them more than all the 
ksser rhetoricians. They would have been highly suc- 
cessful without the charms of composition ; but he aJso 
clothes them in the most choice language, arranges 
them in the most perfect order, and captivates the ear 
with a music which is fitted at his will to provoke or 
to soothe, but ever to charm the sense, even were it 
possible for it to be addressed apart, without the mind 
too being moved. 

Let any one examine the kind of topics upon which 
those orators dwell, and he will be coDvmced that close 
reasoning was not their object — that they were adapt- 
ing their discourse to the nature of their audience — 
and that indeed not a few of theu- topics were such as 
they would hardly have thought of using, had they 
been arguing the matter stringently with an anta- 
gonist, " hand to hand, and foot to foot ; " or, which is 
the same thing, preparing a demonstration to meet the 
eye of an unexcited reader. It is certain that some of 
Demosthenes' chief topics are exactly those which he 
would use to convince the calm reason of the most 
undisturbed hstener or reader — such as the dangers of 
inaction — -the formidable, because able and venturous, 
enemy they had to contend with— the certainty of the 
peril which is met by procrastination becoming greater 
after the unprofitable delay. These, however, are the 
most obvious considerations, and on these he dwells 
the less because of their being so obvious. But the 
more striking allusions and ilTustrationB by which he 
enforces them, are not always such as would bear close 
examination if considered as arguments, although they 
are always such as must, in the popular assembly to 
which he addressed them, have wrought a wondrous 
effect. Let us take a few instances. 

It is a frequent topic vrith the Orator, that the 
advisers of peace and quiet while the country is in- 
sulted and injured by the common enemy can never 
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I be at rest, thougb no one is doing them 
any wrong — " oiiStvof nSiKoDvroc" — and on one occa- 
^on he makes a special application of this topic to 
Aristodemus, One of the leaders of the Macedonian 

[larty. Now, though nothing could be better calcu- 
ated to succeed as a taunt or personal attack, some- 
thing (it cannot surely be called some argument) ad 
hominem — it is as certain that no reasoning is involved 
in such an appeal, and that it does not go beyond a 
sneer or fling, without any tendency to advance the 
argument. For surely Aristodemus and others might 
be quite consistent in pursuing the objects of their 
personal ambition, and yet conscientiously recommend- 
ing a pacific policy; nay, in dividing, and even vexing, 
the public councils with their advice to hold by that 
peaceful course. The total difference of the two cases 
— those of the individuals and of the states — is too 
manifest to escape any calm hearer or sober-minded 
reader. Again, we have the fate of towns and indi- 
viduals who had been seduced by Philip and betrayed 
to him, painted in many passages, and in some of the 
most striking of all, as a warning to Athens, e. g., in 
the Third PhiUppic, lovXtvoial yt fiatrrtyov/uvoi k* 
<rrps^\ovfuvoc and in the Chersonese Oration, wavrwv 
koiutt' aTToXbtXaiTtv. But to this the answer was quite 
obvious, — that they who recommended peace did it not 
only without the least design of betraying the city into 
Philip's hands, but with the very view of saving it from 
him. So, when he argues, in the First PhiUppic, that 
a good statesman should be always in advance of 
events, in the same manner that a good general always 
marches at the bead of his troops and in front of titem, 
the fact and reason both alike fail ; for neither does a 
commander always march before his men, nor, when 
he does, is it in the least degree that he may be pre- 
pared to meet and grapple with those men which* is 
the only reason for a statesman being in advance of 
erents. The comparison which follows, of the Athe- 
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nian tactics with the Barbarian's way of boxing, that is, 
by preparing to ward off the blow from aaj quarter 
after it has mUen there, is tmly close and perfect ; but 
it is rather used as an illustration than an argument ; 
and aa an iUnstration of a sarcastic kind it is consum- 
mate. In like manner, we may perhaps regard the 
famous passage in the same Philippic, about Philip's 
death, as a mere taunt or iuTective against the Athe- 
nians for their being so ac&ye in their inquiries after 
the news about their enemy, and so slow to take 
measures for opposing him — certainly as an argument 
nothing can he less enective. 

But, passing from the rest of the speech, which is 
almost wholly made up of explanations of the plan of 
operations proposed by the orator, let us come to the 
Second Philippic, so greatly admired by Philip him- 
self, and whicn, he said, woold have convinced him 
both that war should have been declared agiunst 
himself, and that Demosthenes should have been 
made commander-in-chief. He begins by saying that 
Philip had preferred on all occaaons the interests of 
Thebes to those of Athens, because he knew that the 
Athenians would always, when it came to the push, 
declare against his aggressions and in behalf of justice 
and right; and he maintains that their former glori- 
ous lustory proved him to have formed an accurate 
estimate of their future conduct. He makes one short 
alluaon to Philip's conduct towards Messene and Ar- 
eos, in order to show that it was from policy, and not 
from justice, that he so preferred the Thebans; and 
that Athens is the great object of bis constant enmity. 
He then recites a speech which he says he made to the 
Messenians and Argives, warning them against trusting 
Phihp ; and here occurs the beautiful passage about 
mistrust of tyrants being the true bulwark of free- 
dom. He now proposes that they of the Macedonian 
party should be impeached who had brought about 
the peace ; and he tows solemnly that he gives this 
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advice, not with the deure of expOEong himself to 
recrimination, hj attacking these men, nor vet with 
the design of enabUng them to receive new largesses 
from FhUip, nor merely for the sake of declamatory 
invectives, but becanse he apprehends the greatest 
dangers one day from the enemy ; and that Uien the 
rage of the people will burst forth, and will fall, not 
upon the guilty, but upon the innocent — on those 
whose counsels have been the soundest. The orator 
concludes with applying this charge particularly to 
one individual, apparently jEschines. How, though 
nothing can be more artfully calculated to gain the 
r'avour of the Athenians, and also to warn them a|;iuDst 
Philip's designs, it must at once be admitted, that to 
describe this celebrated oration as a piece of close 
reasoning, is an abuse of terms. Eloquent, spirited, 
effective to its purpose, it unquestionably is. Had 
ai^ument been required to effect that purpose, there 
would have been cogent reasoning no doubt used ; but 
the effect is produced by plain statements, or powerful 
allusions to well-known facts ; and of ratiocination, or 
anything like it, there is none, if wo except the answer 
to the anticipated explanation of Philip's motives by 
his partizans, an answer which consists in referring 
shortly to his conduct towards Messene and Argos. 

The Third Philippic is certainly a very fine oration 
— by some preferred to all the minor ones. But as 
far aa elaborate and close reasoning goes. It is of the 
same description with the First and the Second. Part 
of it consiste in exposing the errors committed by the 
Athenians, to which the ill success of the public 
measures is ascribed; the rest is a description of 
Philip's conduct, for the purpose of showing tbat he 
bad left them no longer the choice of war against him, 
or peace vrith him. In describing Phihp's conduct, by 
far the most remarkable passage is one which, as a 
serious argument, never could have been urged to ■ 
convince a mind undisturbed by (he pas^ons incident 
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to great meetjnes, though in such a place it was 
calculated to produce a powerful effect. When Athens 
or Sparta, he aaje, injured the other Greek states, at 
least the wrong-doers were of their own familr, and 
might be forgiven, as wo bear with indiscretions in our 
own children which we never could tolerate in a slave 
or in an alien to our blood. But Philip is not only^ not 
a Greeks — he is not even of illustrious barbaric extrac- 
tion — he is a vile Macedoniab — of a country ihat 
never produced so much as a good slave; and then 
he proceeds to recount the instances of hb offensive 
interference in the affaire of Greece. He then in- 
veighs against the treachery and corruptions of the 
Macedonian party, and holm up the example of the 
Oreitans and Eretrians, the Olynthians and Fhocians, 
and introduces that famous passage, so justly admired, 
painting the sufferings that the Macedonian party 
among those nations brought upon their country. But 
in this place the subject is not treated vrith the force 
of reasoning displayed on the same topic in tlie Cher- 
sonese Oration, where the argument is this— that even 
at Olynthus, in Thessaly, or at Thebes, no one durst 
have held the language of the Macedonian party at 
Athens, before Philip nad done anything to gain over 
the state to his side — ^before he had deliverea Potidaea 
to Olynthus, restored the Amphictyonic rights to 
Thessaly, and reconquered Boeotia for Thebes. The 
same argument is used in nearly the same words in 
the Fourth Philippic, which is made up of repetitions 
from the other minor orations, and eepeinaUy from 
that upon the Chersonese, cert^nly the most argu- 
mentative of the whole, and, as it seems, the finest in 
all respects. 

If, f^ain, we examine the fonr lesser orations not 
usually termed Philippics, we shall find them still lesa 
argumentative in then- texture than the Philippics 
which we have just gone through. Thus, the well- 
known and much admired speech for Megalopolis is a 
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calm and judicious gtatemeut of the sound principle of 
foreign policy, on which the modern doctrine of the 
bahuice of power rests — that the only point for a 
nation's consideratioD is, whether any given course of 
conduct will tend to help or to prevent a dangerous 
neighbour's aggrandizement ; and that no former con- 
duct of any state should operate as a reason for or 
against helping it in its struggle with a common and 
formidable enemy. This oration has no figures, nor 
any impassioned hursts, or other striking passages; 
ana there is no reasoning in it, except peruaps where 
the orator tries to reconcile the conduct which he 
recommends, of helping the Arcadians agtunst Sparta, 
with the ^d formerly given to Sparta herself, by 
showing that the former, like the present policy, was 
governed by the principle of protecting the weak 



As for the Qreat Speech itself, the whole consists 
rather of explanations, narrations of important suc- 
cesses arising from his counsels, remarks upon the 
duty and the conduct of honest statesmen as contrasted 
with evil advisers (a very favourite topic in all the 
orations), and hitter invective against .^flschines. The 
question nuunly at issue is notwithstanding scarcely 
touched upon — namely, the right of one who had not 

Sused his accounts to have the honours of the Crown. 
ut this, the main point, is purposely avoided, because 
he was quite nnable to deal with it, the fact and the 
law being equally clear agmst him. He therefore 
assumes that his whole public life is put in issue, and 
applies himself to that supposed issue alone. But the 
most celebrated passage of the whole has sometimes 
been given as an example of close reasoning, as show- 
ing t&t, even in his most impassioned and figurative 
passages, the orator never loses sight for a moment of 
the point he is labouring, that every appeal he makes, 
every illustration he employs, in abort, every word he 
utters, furthers the attainment of the object in view. 
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Thia truly magnificent passage can never be too 
often referred to, or its merite too highly extolled. 
That it is a piece of close and sust^ned aj'gnmentation, 
can assuredly not be affirmed with equal accuracy. 
He is maintaining that his counsels were wise, thongli 
the pohcy which they prescribed led to defeat ; and he 
begins, with the well-known simile of the shipwreck, 
for which he says the capt^n of the Tessel is not 
answerable, if he has taken all £t precautions. But it 
is singular that be should make the captain say, be 
did not govern {Uv&ipvwv) the ship, and compare this 
with what he himself had cert^nly a far better right to 
say, that he did not command the army {iarpariiyovv); 
the analogy of the two positions consisting not in this, 
wherein it wholly faih, out in this, that both by sea 
and land, fortune is superior to all human efforts, and 
often sets all human precautions at defiance. It may 
also be observed, that were the comparison ever so 
apt, it assumes, like all such cases in point, the thing 
to be proved — njimely, that all due precaution had 
been in fact taken, upon which the whole c|nestion 
turned. Another fine part of this passage is the 
invective against jEschines for never appearing bat 
in times of distress, and the noted comparison of tu 
fiiiyfiara koI ra mrarritaTa. But this in no way ad- 
vances Demosthenes' own defence, nor indeed at all 
bears upon this port of his conduct Then follows a 
most magnificent description of the courage which 
consists in risking all extremities rather than embrace 
an easy and tranquil slavery, illustrated with moving 
and spirit^tirring appeals to the ancient deeds of the 
Atbemans. But this, in point of argument, goes for 
oothing ; the adversary being quite prepared to admit 
it all, and still to contend that Demosthenes had 
pursued a policy leading to the subjugation of the 
state, and to deny of course that th^ would ever have 
recommended submission or dishonour. This, there- 
fore, is matter common to both parties, and could not 
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torn Uie scale in favour of either. Last of all, and to 
wind up the passage, comes the famous oath, and it is 
certain that in the midst of Ms vehement paeaion, he 
comes at once upon the honours awarded to the 
warriors slain in battle, and makes an application of 
tlie conduct held by the state in their case to the 
subject in question, by reminding his antagonist that 
those who uuled were buried with funeral honour^ 
as well as those who conquered. S^ow, every way 
splendid and prodigions as this famous burst of elo- 
qnence is, in point of argument, and if viewed as a 
piece of reasoning, it is positively nothing. For it 
would then stand thus, and this would be the argu- 
ment — " My counsels led to your defeat at Chteronea ; 
but because you won four or five great victories by 
following other counsels, or, which is the same thing, 
these counsels in otiier circumstances, therefore I was 
justified in the disastrous advice I gave you." Or 
thus, — "You gained great victories at Marathon, 
Salamis, Platsese, and Artemisinm,* therefore you 
were justified in fighting at Chteronea, where you 
were defeated." Then as to the funeral honours, the 
argument would stajid thus,—" The victorious soldiers 
who were sltun in the eucceasful battles of former 
times, were buried with public honours — ^therefore the 
state rewards those who fall in defeat; and conse- 
quently the counsels are not to be blamed which are 
bold, although they lead to disaster." It is quite clear 
that close argument is not the peculiar merit of the 
paas^e, and that it cannot be regarded as a piece of 
reasoning at all. As a burst of most lofty and im- 
passioned eloquence, it is beyond all praise, and 
the panegyrics of twenty-four centuries have left it 
inadequately marvelled at and admired. 

It was necessary to set right by some detail the 
matter referred to m the erroneous view of those who. 
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mistaking vehemence, fulness of matter, and constant 
re^rd to the object in view, for sustfuned reasoning 
and close argument, have spoken of Demosthenes' 
OratioDg as they might of strict moral demonstratione, 
or chains of ratiocination — like the arguments raain- 
tiuned at the Bar upon legal points, or upon dry ques- 
tions of fact — or like those inimitable specimens of pure 
logical deduction, the judgmentB, and yet more the 
speeches, of Sir WilliMn Grant, Had they been of 
this description, they would have been far less suited 
to the Athenian assembly befdre which they were 
delivered. Nevertheless, it is certain that far more 
argumentatiTe speeches are well adapted to the Bridsh 
Parliament, and that the closest texture of reasoning 
is quite consistent with the loftiest legitimate flights of 
eloquence. Demosthenes could have addressed such 
an antUence with all his fire and all bis toxica, and 
have reasoned aa closely aa his warmest eulogists have 
supposed him to have done at Athens. But such a 
dirolay of his powers was not suited to that Athenian 
audience. What was wanted to move, to rouse, and 
also to please them, was a copious stream of plain 
intelli^ble observations upon their interests — appeals 
to their feelings — ^recollections of their past, and espe- 
cially their recent history — expositions of the evils to 
be apprehended from inaction and impolicy of any 
sort — vindications of the orator's own conduct, upon 
grounds ^mple and uncontested — contrasts to show 
the inconsistency of those who differed from him, or 
refused to follow his advice — invectives, galling and 
unmeasured, agiunst all his adversaries abroad and at 
home. By urging these topics in rapid succession, in 
the purest hinguf^e, with a harmony never broken, 
save where the sense and the ear required a discord, 
be could move and could master the minds of the 
people, make their enemy qnake apon his barbaric 
throne, and please the exquisite taste of the " fierce 
democratie" whom he was chiding and controlling. 
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Such was the first of Orators. At the head of all 
the mighty masters of speech, the adoration of ages 
has consecrated his place ; and the losa of the noble in- 
strmnent with which he forged and launched his thun- 
ders, is sure to maintain it unapproachable for ever. 
If in such varied and perfect excellences, it is required 
that the most prominent shall be selected, then doubt- 
less is the palm duo to that entire and uninterrupted 
devotion winch throws his whole soul into his subject, 
and will not ever — no, not for an instant — suffer a 
nval idea to cross its resistless course, without being 
swiftly swept away, aud driven out of sight, as the 
most rapid engine annihilates or shoots off whatever 
approachea it, with a velocity that defies the eye. So, 
too, there is no coming back on the same ground, any 
more than any lingering over it. Why should he come 
back over a territory that he has already hud waste — 
where the consuming fire has left not a blade of 
grass ? All is done at once ; but the blow is as effec- 
tual as it is single, and leaves not anything to do. 
There is nothing superfluous — nothing for mere speak- 
ing's sake — no topic that can be spared by the exi- 
gency of the busmess in hand ; so, too, there seems 
none that can be added — ^for everything is there and 
in its place. So, in the diction, there is not a word 
that could be added without weakening, or taken away 
without marring, or altered without changing its na- 
ture, and imjtairing the character of the whole exqui- 
»te texture, the work of a consummate art that never 
for a moment appears, nor ever suffers the mind to 
nander from the subject and fix itself on the spe^er. 
All is at each instant moving forward, regardless of 
every obstacle. The mighty flood of speech rolls on 
in a channel ever full, but which never overflows. 
Whether it rushes in a torrent of allusions," or moves 
along in a majestic expodtion of enlarged principlesf 

■ AppeDdiz, No. II. t Ilnd, So. UL 
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— descends hoarse and headlong in oTerwhelming 
invectiTe*— or glides melodious in narrative and des- 
crrotion,t or spreads itself out shining in illustration J 
— Its course is ever onward and ever entire; — never 
scattered — never stagnant — never aluggiah. At each 
point manifest progress has been made, and vith all 
that art can do to Aarm, to strike, and to please. No 
sacrifice, even the smallest, is ever made to effect— nor 
can the hearer ever stop for an instant to contemplate 
or to admire, or throw away a thought upon the great 
artist, till f^ is over, and the pause gives time to 
recover his breath. This is the effect, and the proper 
effect of Eloquence — ^Jt is not the effect of argument 
The two may be well combined, but they differ sperafi* 
callj from each other. 

• ApixnaU, No. IV. t Il-W, Su V. 
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ESTEAOT FEOM LOKD ERSEINE'S SPEECH ON THE TRIAL OP 
JOHK STOCEDALE. 

" I KATB not been considering it through the cold medium 
of books, but hare been speaking of man and his nature, and 
of human dominion, &om what I have seen of them myself 
amongst reluctant nations anhmitting to our authoritj. 
I know what they feel, and how such feelings can alone be 
repressed. I have heard them in ray youth from a naked 
saTage, in the indignant character of a prince Burrounded by 
his sul^ectB, addressing the GtoTemor of a British colony, 
holding a bondle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his 
unlettered eloquence : 'Who is it?' said the jealous mler 
over the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
Enghsh adventure — ' Who is it that causes this river to 
rise in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the 
ocean ? W!io is it that causes to blow the loud vrinds of 
winter, and that calms them again in the summer ? Who is 
it that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure F The same 
Being who gave to yon a country on the other side of the 
waters, and gave ours to us ; and by this title we will 
defend it !' said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk 
upon the ground, and raising the wai-sound of hia nation. 
These are the feelings of sulgugated man all round the 
globe; and depend upon it, nothing but fear will control 
where it is vain to look for affection." — Erskme's Sjieechea, 
vol. ii., p. 263. 
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" Do not suffer the airogance of Enffland to imagine a 
BomTing hope in the fears of Ireland ; do not send the 
people to their own resolves for liberty, passing fay the 
trihttnals of justice and the high court of Parliament ; 
neither ima^e that, by any formation of ^mlogy, you can 
palliate such a conimiasion to your hearts, still less to your 
children, who will sting you with their curses in your 
grave, for having interposed between them and their 
Makor, robbing them of an inunense occasion, and losing 
an opportunity which you did not create, and can never 
restore. 

"Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your 
tige of thraldom and poverty, your -sudden resurrection, 
commercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the 
historian stop at liberty, and observe — that here the prin- 
cipal men among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude — 
they were awed by a weak ministry, and brii>ed by on 
empty treasury — and when liberty was witliia their grasp, 
and the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of 
the people clanged, and the aeal of the nation urged and 
encouraged them on, that they fell down, and were prosti- 
tuted at the threshold. 

"I might, as a constituent, come to yonr bar and 
demand my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of 
the land and their violation, by the instruction of eighteen 
counties, by the arms, inspiration, and providence of the 
present moment, tell us the rule by which we shall go- 
assert the law of Ireland — declare the liberty of the land. 

" I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of 
an amendment ; neither, speaking for the subject'a freedom, 
am I to hear of Action. I wish for nothing but to breathe 
in this our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 
air of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never 
will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to his rags ; he 
may he naked, he shall not be in iron ; and I do see the 
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time ia at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration ie 
planted ; and though great men should apostatize, yet the 
caose will iive ; and though the public speaker should die, 
yet the immortal fire eiiSil outlast the organ which con- 
veyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the word of the 
holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive him." 
— GraUan's Spuchta, vol. i., pp. 52, 53. 



No. IL 

"R/ttif avrt x^rifinTK thVifiit ^BUX^/iiJa, aCrt «£to) vtjst. 
lifviMi rott/iiftm, hCti Tat xtirur drixi'iai ivriiftiSa, atSri reit 
(vrragii; J^iaiilSii iHa/iir, ai(, «r' ku aiirif air^ wtfianTKi. 
ir^invfti', ei>Xai SmaiaimfiCt «aJ iruTau.ttii, viitt ml t! 
ftiM.li TDiiir, K«l TratTa rd ToiavTO, tlr iriiiivi^ ovTVs ixof^"' 
Tui iinirtiit irut «(«it«» HtJio^if, liXX' it fiit rnit ftoyoic, thu; 
Tj( xaXui; Xfys>T«; A^ia iTHitevfiir. h ii roi; ifycif Tofc iviti. 

TiBv/fiMit TouToic avmymi^iftti*. And then iiiimediatclv 
afterwards, the repetition, ti ou» x(4 ■hiyut; tl yii; fir,rt 
llaoirlTt. ftirl Kutol sT^HTtvaish, ^^ti tZi UBirur dii^lail. 

roflan'mi, iicviTf, ^«ti Tij ufiirtf aiirit rfArTtm iiit.i)f!t, 

ti"f Ixf rl Xiym-— /)e Cheraon. OraL Grxc., i. 95. 

This is translated in the version of the Oration which 
follows. 

KsAifr y' el leXXoi ion drii\i0iirij 'tlfiiTtir X"{"! Sri Toi( 
•l>fXfTTov ClTiOi! irirgnj/Ki kutou;, riy S' Eiripfaiot Hiliivf 
itaXVr v' «' iif<^s i Tut 'Etirtiiot, Sti touc uftiTiQiiut fth i^tc- 
Ciic B7^Xic;f, KMiTei^xV ^ ifiititi' aitif iiiv\iieval yi imati- 
yavfitnn x»l nTfiZjioifttmi' snXu; 'O'hvrSiut iipti'aaTe tut tii 
/til AaaiiyA' liraex"' );"J° ""'"•"'''"'> ''"'' ^' 'A»o?iX(ii»iJij» 

i«C«?io'.i.£a> — Phil. III. Ora(. Grirc., i. 128. 

"A noble* return have the Oreitans met with, for 
betaking themselves to Fhihp'a creatures, and abandoning 
EnphrsBus 1 A noble treatment have the Eretrians received 
for dismissing your ambassadors and surreudering them- 
selves to Clitarchus — they are now enslaved, and tortured, 

"prett;" expreasca the sense com- 
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and scourged!* Nobly have the Olynthiana fored for 
givinz the command of their horse to Lasthenes, while 
th^ Danished Apollonidea !" 



The Oration for the Megalopolitans is one instance of 
this. See for another example the following passage in 
the Chersonese Oration : — 

'ASitmioi, vKpii^r 

rw ffitiii'smi ToAXsi Till ifiiTspoii inttTiiVTiii /3otA(^«B(, nai 
ftifiir Tiiyii vfit x''f"t <iA>^<' td ^'hristiu ill, hkI r«t tubu- 
rnn mt-ittl*) vputiMiTtti, it f vXiiirut q Tux» laigla ylttTiti i 
d Xtyifftoi, Toi»Tu» a i(^(JoT«{o» uiiilvni ii/tii iicuTor t»^i-)^i — 
•Sref !»»' itiieios, atl )cti"f"f V *'^''^1! *' to«Cto( itrit. 

—Oral. Omc., i. 106. 

This is transited in the verdou of the Speech subjoined. 



'O v^i aift^y.!,! 


.aJ i tv«,3li.r„(, 


i. „{.li,i ra 


1 d?.}nit 


tiih l«» 


Tl(, it T(UT^ 


vf^tlv rot il\Xq>i»v 


h.9ii:"^..- 


/ih y^ 


iTft raf 


*e«yf*«™. 


yt^ifivr siio^vViT 


ct,, Mi S''3«<r 


, MTi. 


imiSu^o. 


rrjjf riiah'i 


'. T? Ti/>:if, Toic Kiti;oic, rv * 


VKa^Uto 



i Si ffiy^ffSf, qiiV fill \iytit, lit Tl iiiatifXil cv/tZi, TWTt fi»g- 

Kulni'—De Corona. Oral. OrcBC., i. 291. 

" A statesman and a partizan, in no other respect resem- 
bling each other, differ most of all in this, that the one 
gives his counsels before the event, and makes himself 
accountable for his followers, for fortnne, for emergencies, 
for those who sit In judgment on his conduct ; while the 
other, holding his peace when he ought to sp^ out, the 
instant that anything goes wrong, cries oat his disap- 
proval," 
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OiTtw «»rff thh, £ti(t( 'A^ntaifo/, tat airuii (3aL>^ii'^i(Ta> 
i> Tsi( tei/T«> icitrpliiit, aivi^ ouTti tb^ u^'r. <2> j^yoj uiBgoJ 

lit )j 'AAi^iirSffi, Tii yss-TgJ fUTgetiiTCs. lai rei; ataxfo'Toii T^v 
J nil ■rgeri^mi 'EAAmbi* ofoj rsJ* ayaSut fliay shJ xittinti, 

•iBTiTfo^oVff — Z>e Corona. Orot. Qrmc., i,, 324. 

" Those men, Atheniane, are all in their own provinces 
tike our adversarieB here among you, base and fawning 
creatures, wretches who have mutilated the glory each of 
his own country, and toasted away their liberties, first to 
Philip, then to Alexander ; who place their supreme enjoy- 
ment in gluttony and debauchery, hut hold cheap those 
rigfafe of freemen, and that independence of any master, 
which the Greeks of former days regarded as the test and 
the Bommit of all felicity." 

'Ejion-~.t ■yfcififiitTCt, (yd y i^lraf irl'Kui, t'/H V in- 
Xtil/iB*- i)ciptvii, ijiJ J" ixniiiymf iyfUftftitTiutf, iy^ S' in- 
j^mit^M- irfiTayatlaTiif, iye) 8' iSiiipcvt' fJ/TiTT«f, iyd V 
uipiTTni' uTif T»v Ix^pu' ■r!-'re^''rivai*i xavTit. iya ii itip 
irii xBTpiJof' iu t£m.», ih*.ii tvsl Ttifupo* iya fcit Cvif nu 
ttijiatuln'*! iotifia^ofim, ri !i /cnhoriovr diiKiin, dtufiiAo- 
ynitai' ni Si ama^sitrji (iit iTuai Jaxiiv i-riifx"i Kitovriiuf 
ii, uV sri ill «■ ttito roifit, tt-r ^Si) rfrawiiiti, (tit /tfraAx- 

^T« TO le^xTo* tii^tt Tuii xpiinit — J3e Corona. Orat. 
6t(bc., l, 315. 

"You were an usher, I waB a scholar; you were an 
initdator, I was initiated; you danced at the games, I 
presided over them ; you were a clerk of court, I aji advo- 
cate ; you were a thirf-rate actor, I a spectator ; you fell 
down oD the stage, I hissed you ; your counsels were always 
in the enemy's fevour, mine always in the couatiy's ; and 
to pass over everything else, now, on this day, the question 
u of crowning me, while nothing whatever is alleged 
^Mnst my integrity, while it is vour lot to he received as 
1 calumniator, and you are even m jeopardy of being put 
to aileuce by failing to oht^n a fifth of the votes." 

TOu. viL w 
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BTr* ft ffmifi, ittX ■wtitf dftris ti&f rifiialxi; iyu ii 
■« Alyo, Zti, rit raXiTtveftdmi s-b^b toi; '£X>i)iii iiiclplapirTltf 
•Tiimw, ilf%a/iitiir ivi ativ, Kfvnptr fttr utri Oittirrav, *o9 
X ir ' AXi^sii^sv, i/ti oSti tutifis, ofn ^XsrJ^Ti'a As'ysf, ijIt' 
isjcyTiXjMF faytfiatt oi/r i^rift avn ^I^Gofi oSn K^^ts^ out elK^ 
Xa •£)(* tTfftr aiii XfSi^syJTO, £r Ixfos iimtiut xxl aufi<pi- 
fiwTOW TJi rmrfiii, oMff vfiieufmr evV aaic wftZ^i*.ivi» 
timti THiTHrii, iftalnf iftit, Antf Sit tl h TpUTsif), iirar 

rfxyftirmr Tat car f^KiiTDi dtt^rrtir vpaards, riiTa TaVTm 
iyiif, skJ tjwti;, sst A«Xii( rt'x<AlTivfieci. — De Corotta. 

Ona. Qtobc^ L, 325. 

" Tou ask, MeeiasKia, what is my title to bononr P I 
win tell yoa ; — it is, that while the politidana of Greece, 
beginning with yonneli^ having all been cmrapted, first bj 
Philip and then by Alexander, neither opportunity, nor 
fine speeches, nor lavish promises, nor hopes, nor fears, nor 
fiiTonrs, nor anything else, ever sednced or compelled me to 
betray what I deemed the rights and interests of my 
comitry. Never did I, like you and such as yoo, incline 
my coonsels, as if weighed in a balance, towards the aide 
which pud the best ; but my whole actiDns were governed 
by the principles of ligbt, and of justice, and an incorrupt- 
ible soul ; and having borne the most forward part in the 
conduct of the greatest aSiirs, my policy was ever sound, 
and just, and sincere." 



Ko. V. 

'Hffidfot fiir yAf if (xi !" dyyi^^liar tJc ii re^i rprrimt 
if 'R\iru» KKTi/^iixTBC K»l fitid T»vr» »l ftii tiSSe iiat- 
n^ruTic fiiri^il iiiftoiiiiTH rtif t u rit vwnui* rii latTil 
liii dyofdr iliiiyoii, nal rd yifi* inrlfirfoaitt' ni ii TM^i 

hpXov liiiipis in « 7^(* T^ }' Crrifttia liftti rf V*'^! «! fit 

CgcXiivdi, T*f 6 i^fitf Ann icaliira- khX (nid rsur* z. t. >i. 
—De Corona. Oral. Grcec., i., 284. 
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" It was eTeuing. A messenger came to acquaint the 
Prytanes that EUtea was takea i whereupon, some of 
them, instantly fitarting from the table at which they were 
Bitting, cleared the booths in the Forum, and set fire to 
their wicker coyeringa ; otberB summoned the commanding 
aSc(S9, and ordered the alarum to be sounded. The city 
was filled with consternation. When the next day broke, 
the Prytanes convoked the Senate in the Senate-house; 
yon repaired to your own aesemhly ; and before they could 
adopt any measure, or even enter upon their deHberationa, 
the whole people had seated themselvee upon the steps. 
And now," &o. 

2vnTairitipTiit SJ raPTut, mtl u/lito'c ilwims iiayTln 
wlir, tiic iTrtr ftii tkvth, dvc lyfKi^s H' 6iV lyfm^K fth, 
«v* iifioZivait ii' e»S ttfieZitiiiii fiiw, tSi* hura ii QiiQaUuf 
^7i' dare tIic i;xic ^"^ tsitui ij^i r^i TiXtcr^f Jjtf^xAii, 

^tiitwe- — De Corona. Orat. Orac, i., 288. 

The diction, the exquisite composition of this, cannot be 
in any, even the least d^iee, preserved in our language, or 
indeed in any but the Greek. 

'EvguF I' aiirir rii 9l>.imt, a^if 
dnffif KM' ivaaTiia.!. tit ifSn^it 
(iiTiByaTB, tit xi't"' " ciciiioc rtviifK/tttoi, *»f s ri »i 

dwAqh/l) ftipOt i TUX11 tBU ail(t»1llf VMflkirfx, TWTO i^iius KaX 

fT«i/M<r »5wif*i»o», Jo-Ti ru Aoo^i ftiTii Tift^f soi WSw fjir — 
Be Corona. Oral. Grcec., L, 247. 

" I saw this same Philip, with whom your conflict lay, 
content to lose an eye, to have his abiHilder broken, his 
hand and his leg mutilated, all for the sake of powar 
and dominhxi, and abandoning to fortune vhatever part 
of him ahe diose to take, readily and without a mur- 
mur, so as what remained should surrive to honour and 
glory."* 

Oi yif \Uais inlxif rii liXit, c'tilt xX/iJm; iy^, iiiS Irl 
ttvTME fUyutroii Tat i^etVTef' ^fenZ' ilAX' id* Tar iftii Tuxt- 
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dfivrtvititavi- T«UT« r^vff»>.afuii iyd a-jo TV( 'Attiioh, oant 

tii)^ TBixixhar (i6ni» rnu Xlii^aiui Quit toE Acrtat — J)e Corona. 
Oral. Grcec., i., 325. 

" But the fortifications at which you mock, and the 
repsiiB I counted as deserving the favour and the applause 
of the people — Why not ? Yet I certainly place them far 
below my other claims to public gratitude. For I have 
not fortified Athens with stone walla or with tiled roofs ; 
no, not I — neither do I plume myself much upon such 
works as these. — But would you justly estimate my out^ 
works, you will see armaments, and cities, and settlements, 
and harbours, and ships, and cavalry, and armies raised to 
defend U3. — These are the defences that I have drawn 
round Attica, as far as human prudence could defend her; 
and with such as these I fortified the country at lai^, not 
the arsenal only or the citadel. Nor was it I that yielded 
to Philip's policy and his arms ; very far from it. — It was 
your capbaiia and your allies through whom his fortune 
triumphed. What are the proofs of it ? They are mani- 
fest aqd plain." 

EiTE foal, t/ 3q, yiyiiiiaxar clKpiiac, AfmToivfte (oiiitis yxf 
rd leiai/T dynii"), rir fih rut (iwraii $lot eioCaJifl, nai 
dr^^yfiord, nui ditithvtttii otTa, Tov Si rwf vahntva^HJ' 
ipi^ahier, xiii ir^BAtfoi, xiti ^af tkaoTnr iifiifai dyimai, xai 
itaKuii ^taTQn, oil Trrr ijffvx^op xccj d^^ayfcar^tt di^xd Wv if tol; 

miiUtais Klt^i Phil. IV.— Oral. Gnsc., i., 150. 

" Say then, Ariatodemus, how comes it to pass that 
you, well knowing — what indeed no one can doubt — that 
private life is smooth, and peaceful, and secure, but the life 
of the statesman turbulent, and slippery, and checijuered 
with daily contentions and miseries,— you should not pre- 
fer the tranquil and quiet bt, but that which is cast in the 
midst of penis?" 



Oliuio/tnttaTit flit yt uil lUvft'if T^s Titktut, soJ Itfar : 

>,,fiii,at, ». A. z. — De Orditt. Sqt. Oral. Qmc., i., 174. 
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See, too, the different instances of figures of comparison 
cited in the Dissertation, as well as many others, e. g. the 
following ; — 

NSf iifiit Xiyiif urif rat !r«;AitAiiWT«» j uaireg At i! ti; 
I'sTis;, livttnifi (lit Toif xifitoujii iitiai, fii hiyoi /tnii isixiioi 
li 3* aixo^lBjiii'TiH TBir rssiat- iirtili ii TiXn/T^eii ti( atuTar, xmi 
T« ni4.t^i/4,uu ait^ ipifoire, rfwAouJi* it! to fcy^fia Srt Ji'oi El to 
wi re ixelntii cttSpavB; eirotl, oil let dTtlatii,. — De Corona. 
Oral. Grcec.,i.,SQ7. 

'■ Of what advantage is your eloquence to the country ? 
You now descant upon what is past and done ; as if a 
phydcian, when called to some patient in a sinking state, 
were to give no advice and prescribe no course whereby the 
malady might be cured ; but when death had happened 
and the funeral was performing, should follow it to the 
grave, and expound how the poor man would never have 
died had such and such things only been done." 



No. Til. 

Hffic, sieut exposui, ita gesta sunt Judices ; insidiator 
snperatus, vi victa via, vel potius oppressa virtute audacia 
est Nihil dieo, ijuid respublica consecuta sit : nihil, quid 
vos ; nihil, quid omnes boni. Nihil sane id prosit Miloni, 
qui hoc fato natus est, ut ne se quidem servare potuerit, 
quin una rempublicam vosque servaret. Si id jure non 
pos^t, nihil haI>eo quod defendam. Sin hoc et ratio doctia, 
et ii«>cefisitas barbaris, et mos gentibus, et fens natura ipsa 
prsasoripsit, ut omnem semper vim, quacunque ope possent, 
a cnrpore, a capite, a vita sua propukarent ; non potestis 
hoc fadnus improbum ju3icare, quin simul judicetis, omni- 
buB, qui in latrones ineiderint, aut illonun telis, aut vestris 
Kntentiis esse pereundum. — Pro Milone, c. 11. 

This was the transaction as I have related it; — the 
BSBasain overcome, — force vanquished by force, or rather 
violence overpowered by valour. I say nothing of the 
countij's gain,— nothing of yours,— nothing of all good 
nien's. Let Milo take uo benefit from that, holding as he 
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does his very existence upon ttie conditioa of being imable 
to eave himeelf without saving by the same act the com- 
moanealth too. If the act was illegal, I have nothing to 
urge iu its defence. But if it be a lesson which reason has 
taught the s^e, and necessity the savage, and general 
osage has sanctioned in nations, and nature has imparted to 
the beasts themselves, that all violence, whether olFered to 
our limbs, our heads, or our lives, should hy every means 
within our reach always he repelled, then can you not 
adjudge this deed criminal, without at the same time 
adjudging every one who falls among robbers, to perish 
ather by their daggers, or by your sentence. 

Tideo adhuc constare omnia, Judices : Miloni etiam 
utile fuiase Clodium vivere ; illi ad ea, quse concupierat, 
optatissimum intcritum Milonis : odium fuisse illius in 
hunc acerbiaaimum ; ia ilium hujus nullum : consuetudinem 
iUius perpetuam in vi inferenda ; hujus tantum in repel- 
lenda: mortem ah illo denuntiatiini Miloni, et praidictam 
palam ; nihil unquam auditutn ex Milone : profectionis 
hujus diem ilH notum ; rcditum illius huic ignotum fuisse : 
hujus iter necessarium ; illius etiam potius ahenum : hunc 
prje SB tulisse, se illo die Boma eiiturum ; ilium eo die se 
dissimulasse rediturum : hunc nuliius rei mutasse consilium ; 
Ulum causam mutandi consilii finxisse : hiuc, si insidiaretur, 
noctem prope urbem expectandam ; illi, etiam si hunc non 
timeret, tamen acceasum ad uibem noctumum fuisse metu- 
endum, — Pro Milone, a. 19. 

The structure of our language, and the want of the hie 
and ille, preclude any attempt at translating this noble 
argument. 

Si hEBc non gesta audiretis, sed picta videretia, tamen 
appareret, uter esset insidiator, uter nihil c<^taret mali, 
quum alter veheretur in rheda ptenulatus, una sederet uxor. 
Quid horum non impeditissimum ? vestitus, an vehiculum 
an comes ? quid minus promptum ad pugnam, quum 
ptenula irretitus, rheda impeditus, uxore peene constrictus 
eeset ? Yidete nunc ilium, prinium egredientem e villa, 
Eubito : cur ? — vesperi : quid necesse est ? — tarda : qui 
oonvenit, id pneseitim temporis ? Devertit in villain 
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Pompeii. Fompeinm nt videret P Sdebat in Alsiensi 
esse. Villain at perspiceTet ? Milliea in ea faerai. Quid 
ei^ erat mora, et ^i^veraatioiuB ? Dam hie veniiet, 
locom relinqnere notuit. 

Affe nunc, iter axpediti latronis cum Milonie impedi- 
mentis comparate. Semper ille antes cnm uxore : tum 
sine ea ; nunqnam uon in rheda ; tum in equo : comites 
Grteeuli, quoctmque ibat, etiam quum in caatra Ktrusca 
properabat; tnm nugaram in comitatu nihil. Milo, qui 
nonquam, tum casu pneros symphoniacos uxoria ducebat, 
et anuiUarum greges : ille, qui semper secum ecorta, Bemper 
exoletoB, semper lupas duceret, tnm nenuDem,ni9i ut virum 
a viro lectom esse diceres. Cur igitur victus est ? Quia 
non semper viator a latrone, nonnunquam etiam latro a 
viatore occiditur : quia, quamqoam paratus in imparatos 
ClodiuB, tamen midier inriderat in viiOB. — Pro Milone, 
c. 20, 21. 

If instead of hearing these transactions relatedi you saw 
them painted, it still would appear manifest which of the 
two parties was the conspirator, and which of them had no 
evU design ; when the one should be seen sitting in a 
carriage, with his wife, and in his cloak. Wliat is there 
about hun that leaves a limb free ? dress, or conveyance, 
or company p Who so ill prepared for fight as yonder 
man who sits entangled in his mantle, cooped up in a 
carriage, tied down by his wife ? Look now at that other 
figure, — first leaving the city in a burrv ; and why P In 
the evenii^ — why should he now start ? It is late — why 
should this time of all others suit him ? He turns aside 
to Pompey's Villa. In order to see Pompey ? But he is 
known to be at Alsium. In order to see the VtUa P But 
he has been there a thousand tnmes before. Then why 
this delay, and thb turning adde from the high roadP 
Because be does not choose to leave the spot until Milo 
shall come np. 

Now, then, compare the journey of the robber prepared 
for action, with that of MjIo encumbered in his route. Till 
then he bad always travelled with hia wife ; on that day 
he was alone. Before, he always was in bis carriage ; that 
day he was on horseback. Formerly, wherever he went bis 
Greeks were with him, even when on hb march to the 
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Etrurian camp. On this occasion there was no triSing 
accompanitnenta. Mila was now, for the first and only 
time in his life, attended with his wife's chorus ungen, 
and her whole household of waiting-women. Glodiua, who 
had always travelled with strumpets, alwsiys with boys, 
always with bawds, on that day had not a creature with 
him, but such as you would call picked men. How then 
came it to pass that he was overpowered P Why, because 
it is not always the traveller who is overcome by the 
robber, but sometimes the robber too is slain by the 
traveller — because, although Clodiua had fallen upon the 
unprepared, himself read; for action, jet the efTeminoce had 
fallen among men ! 
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TRANSLATION 



DEMOSTHENES. 



ORATIOlf ON THE APFAIRS OF THE CHERSONESE. 



Cebsobleptes, king of the country, liad ceded the Cher- 
sonese to Athens ; but Oardia, a principal town, having 
put itself under the protection of Philip, Diopeithes wm 
deEpa,tched to plant a colony in the peninsula, according to 
the policy of the Oreeka when they wanted to retain any 
acquisition of distant territory. This general, without any 
orders to that effect, but relying on support at home from 
the party of Demosthenes, attacked Maritime Thrace from 
the Chersonese, regarding Philip's conduct towards Cardia 
as a sufficient act of hostility to justify this aggression. 
The result of this incursion was a large booty, which he 
placed in safety in the peninsula. The Macedonian party 
of course inveighed bitterly ^inst the proceedings of 
Diopeithes, as an infraction of ttie peace which nominaUy 
subsisted between Athens and Macedon. The inimitable 
speech, of which a translation is here attempted, was 
Demosthenes' answer to their attacks. It unites all the 
great qualities of his prodigious eloquence in a remarkable 
d^ree ; and, excepting in the article of invective, of which 
there is hardly any, It may fairly be placed on the same 
Une with the Great Oration itself. Indeed, in point of 
argument and conciseness, and when judged by the severest 
roles of criticism, it has no superior. 
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The attempt bere made is acconipaiiied with a deep 
feeling of its necessary failure in many essential particulars. 
The thing aimed at haa been to try how far the meaning 
of eveiy word in the original could be given best in the 
English, and as nearly as possible, the Sason idiom. Under 
the feeling how widely asunder the design and executioQ 
are placed, there is, perhaps, some consolation to be derived 
from reflecting, that the object in view is really unat- " 
tainable, as the excellence of the ori^nal is altogether 
unapproachable. It is rather an experiment upon oar own 
langu^e than upon the Greek. 



It would be well, Athenians,* if all who addressed you 
delivered themselves alti^ther without prejudice and 
without partiality, each propounding whatsoever he deemed 
most advisable, especially when you are assembled to deli- 
berate upon public aff^rs of the greatest importance. But 
Bince some speakers are actuated partly by a spirit of coii- 
tention,+ partly by other similar motives, it remans for 
you, men of Athens, you, the people,J laying aside all other 
considerations, what things you deem best for the country, 
those things to resolve, and (those things) to do. 

The question, theUj relat^ to the affairs of the Cher- 
sonese, and the military operations which Philip has now 
for nearly eleven months been carrying on in Thrace. But 
this debate has for the most part turned upon what Dio- 
peithes is doing and designs to do. Now, as for those 

' See Ciesar'a Speech (Sallurt, Bell Cat., c 47), tbe exordium of which 
is nearlj- taken from this. 

t Ufaiystmi Xiyiit. Happily rendered by Leiuid, "whoso epeedies 
an dictated ;" hnt the end of the psrsgii4>h ii not literal, nor does it 
contain all the matter of the original- 
It 'T^i ttis rtXXait- Nei^er Lahaipe, dot Francis, nor Anger, t&ke 
uiy account of thia espreasion ; but it is material, being in opposition here 
to the Ii.si and the xiyttTit, from whnm Demosthenes appeals to the 
whole people. Wolf sees this in ita troe light, and readers the phrase bj 
rii !>F^tii (_Apud Reiske, Appar. Crii,, i., 76.) In other instances the 
11 <riA>.i) aie in oppositian to the « Ixiyti, as towards the end of this 
Oration. 
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offences of which parties may be accused at any time, and 
which by law it rests with yoa to punish when you think 
fifc, either immediately or after a while, I am of opinion 
tbst such matters may be reserved for further considera- 
tion,* and that there is no necessity that either I, or any 
one ebe, should contendt much about them at present. 
Bat as for those places of which Philip, the unprovoked 
enemy]: of the country, and at the head of a large force 
on the Hellespont, § is endeayouring to surprise|[ — places 
which, if we let slip this opportuni^, we never again 
can hope to rescue % — as to them I am clear that we 
ought instantly to take our determination and make our 
preparations, nor suffer ourselves to be drawn aside 
from this course by other contentions** and other 
chai^;eB. 

But astonished as I hnve been, Athenians, at many 
things, that are oftentimes addressed to you, I own I have 
never been more astonished than to hear what was lately 
said in the Senate ; that it is the duty of a statesman to 
counsfl either absolutely making war,'tt or maintaining 



enon^^h to luok after them." Leland e 
>Jv fii, Jii.;, ■. T. X; but CbU cBnnoC be. 

f Some MSS. tave r»;t;''(''C"''" "ilhout the J., "to prononnie con- 
fideatly," " dogniatioally." 

% '"CrifX"'- T^'^ cannot be left out aa most trsitiUtora do. Wolf 
among the rest; it ia not here merely "actual" or "exiatdng," but 
''beginning," "aggressor." 

§ Leland's "hovering about the Hellespont" is not ioMiciloua, though 
perhapo not quite the true sense ; for ha was actnilly in the countries m(l 
'EJ.Jlnrirtir", and therefore wot about, and not htniering about- He had 
alighted. 

II n(oi«0irr, dearly is, "to anticipate" or "surprise," ^ven well in 
Wolf, "prseripere." Leland, only "making attenipta on;" which gets 
rid of the meaning, mstead of giving it. 

% KJ> Swal irTi(i/miit,, X. T. X. literally; "and if this once we be 
too late, we never shall be able to save them ;" the relative to connect thia 
with the antecedent t/a. 

" 'ATa'ifitai, " run away." Leland, " in the midst of foreign damoun 
and accusations." Tbie is not the meaning. He refers to tbe accusations 
of which he had been speaking, and it ia (o those that the "mnnhig 
away" is snpposed lo be. The sense is pven either by " nioning away 
after" &c, or " being drawn aside iy," &c. 

tt "H riXiKi?! kut-Zt, S ayi^' "> i.'jiiFB.. Theit arguroent was— 
peace or war, one thing ot another, either do nothing at all, or come to 
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peace. Now the case is this.* If^ indeed, Philip will 
remain at peace, and neither keep possession of our settle- 
meats contraiy to treaty, nor stir up all the world against 
us, there is nothing to be said, and peace must be strictly 
maintained ; nor, to say the truth,t do I perceive any other 
disposition on your pmt. But if the conditions to which 
we swore, and upon which the peace was made, are plain to 
be seen, lying written indeed before our eyes, and yet from 
the first, ajid before Diopeithes set sail with his settlers, 
who are now accused of having occasiooed the war, Fhilip 
manifestly appears to have wrongtuUy seized many of oar 
possessions, of which your decrees, and those ratified,J 
impeach him ; and also to have ever since been seizmg the 
territories of the other Greeks, and of the Barbarians, and 
employing their force against us — how can these men thua 
speak of our only having the choice of at once going to 
war, or remaining at peace P "We have no choice at all in 
the matter ; nor any course bat one lefb to pursue, and that 
of all others the most righteous and the most necessary, 
which, however, these men carefully overlook. And what 
is that course P To cba8tise§ the first that attacks us ; 
unless, indeed, they shall contend that, so long as Fhilip 
keeps away from Attica and the Firteus, he neither wrongs 
this country nor makes war upon it ; but then, if it be on 

bostititiea with Philip ; meaning, aa there vai no chance of going to war, 
that no objection should be made to nhatever Fhilip did. 

■ 'EfTi ii. Most VBTBions give this — "Be it so," or "Be it peace," 
which, agpecioll; the latter, does not tullj witli the preceding sentence. 
But it seems plainly to refer Co what follows. 

I Tj has hera the force of "tml;." There is a tiling sarcasm in these 
words; but the tone is purpoeely subdued, and ae inoQensive as pos^ble. 
Demoalhenes often aUactieil them fiereely ; but lie kuew that tbe multitude 
can bear invectiie bettei than mockery. Leland fails exceedingly in thia 
passage — " and 1 find it perfectly agreeable to you,' ' vb., peace 

J Kifii — " anthoritatlTe," "ratified," "confirmed." 

§ 'A^tintixi Tst <rfir<.(ir t. r. X. Anger and Laharpe render tbia 
'rgiimwer' — Francis, ''repel" — Leland, " repel force by force." Butlhat 
Is exactly what Demosthenes does not mean to recommend — he is for 
doing a great deal more, not merely for defensive operations — his whole 
argument being, that as Philip was sutstantialty at war bj- his proceed- 
ings in one quarter, the Athenians should net merely repel him there, but 
carry the war into whatever parts of his dominions they could best attack; 
and tbia mdeed was the very point in issue aa to Diopeithes, who bad 
nwaged Thrace, and not made any attack npon Cardia. 
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grounds like these that they lay down the rules of justice, 
and trace* the limits of peace and war, it must be manifest 
to every one that they are propounding principles neither 
just in themselves, nor consonant with your honour,t not 
even consistent with your safety; nay, it so happens, that 
they are holding langu^e utterly repugnant to what they 
charge upon Diopeithes ; for how can we give Phihp free 
leave to do whatever he pleases, so he only keeps away 
from Attica, whUe Diopeithes must not assist the Thra- 
dans, upon pain of being chai^d with involving us in 
war P But these things are uarnnvly scrutinized ;} and 
then we are told that it is an outr^e for foreign troops 
to ravage the Hellespont — that Diopeithes has been 
committing piracy — and that we should not give way to 
him. Be it so — let him be cheeked§ — ^I have nothing to 
say against that. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking, 
that 2" these men thus counsel you sincerely, and from mere 
love of justice ; as they are seeking to Jiaband the whole 
force of the State by calumniating- the General[[ who alone 
provides its pay, they are bound to show you that Philip's 
army too will be disbanded,1[ if you should follow their 
advice ; else you plmnly see that they are only reducing 

* L«land has but one verb^" state tbe baandfi of peace and jusUce ;" 
bat tberv ia never any lensoa for making Dsmosthencs more concise tban 
he is— ra S;xa<E tUi>txi, xsi nir n'^'mr ifiZ,irnu. In wbat follows, he 
does not f^ve the sense. 

t '/Lfinrx, "to bo endured;" but if it be so taken, there woold seem to 
be an anticlimax in what follows, .S/ 5/»r. ir^aXS, We most render it, 
"to be fndured by yon;" and then the whole will stand, "dishonourable, 
and not even safe." 

X S^iX'iyx'rriii. It may either mean that Diopeithes' proceedings are 
BO watclied, and represented aa equatly bad with Philip's ; or that Philip's 
are admitted lo be bad, and then that Diopeithes" are mahitained to be no 
better. 

g Tiytut* rgSriL- This can hardly mean, "let these thmgs he so," 
because irru, vphich goes before, means that. It must rather he, "Let 
this," t e., checking Diopeilhea — (the antecedent being /tti i«-.T(i*iii nurf) 
"Ija done." Most versions omit the words altogether. 

|[ T jlnn rl has it, " that man whose care and indnsliy anpport them ;" 
bnt it ia tJ, it,tr<,s^iTa ««.' its^.'^m. A;r>'™' "^^ P*^" command- 

S pay." 
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the cotmt^ to the verj position which has already been 
the Toia of our afiairs. For you are well aware, that in no 
one respect has Philip had the advantage of as more than 
in being always beforehand* with na. Constantly at the 
head of a r^olar xcmy, and plauning prospectirely the 
operationa he is to undertake, he suddenly springsf upon 
whomsoever he pleases, while we, after we have asoerttuned^ 
that some blow has been struck, then, and not till then, we 
put ourselves in a hustle, and b^in to prepare. Thus, I 
conceive it comes to pass, that whatever he has seized upon 
he possesses in all seouritr^, and that we, coming too late, 
incur a great expenditure, and incur it all in vain, while 
displaying our enmity and our desire to check him ; but 
making the attempt after his work is dona, we, in addition§ 
to our loss, cover ourselveB with disgrace. 

Be then well aware, Athenians, that at this very time, 

* ntirtfi wfti Till ffayfimti yiyiirtmi, 19 luidl; rendered b; 
"«q)enoT vigilance is improving all opportiinideB," (LeUnd) — for, besida 
beiog a parapbnue, it does not give the meaning bd Cultf or so idiomati- 
callf as the more literal version; nor does it bo well maintain the conti*«t 
with limftZ"'- ■ &TODiite cbarge with Demosthenea, and urged soon 
after thispaaflage. Fraoda is better — *' being in action brfbn oa." 

t 'E^aifni If' iit[ . . a-ijirrih Tbis expression ie verj etrong. 
Ajfnt or ifti, it either, "so quick aa not to be seen" — " In the twinkling 
of an eje^ — tx improviMo — and V^ is intennTe of that sense; or it may be, 
" from a place where hs conld not be aeen." lUfimi \f tSi — " is preseDt 
witb" — " appears lite a ghost" — " arrives and is npon" — " springs upon." 
Idand has it, " in a moment strilie the blow where he pleases," which Is 
not so literal, nor nearly so azpnesive. 

X Eu^vfutc, " made inqniiy, and leamt." The same idea rrms throng 
this that gave rise to the remaibable illnstratlon m the Second PhiHppie, 
" SririmiS ^if^i, nmriitvrn." The whole of the pasaage ben ii very 
fine. The contrast of the Athenians with Philip is full of Utter sucaam, 
and of argnmeit too. Leland omits the wWh/ii'b, and anly gives it aa 
" waiting till aome event alann ns," which n yiytiiiitt can hardl/ bs; 
the version is also paraphiastical, and lowers the sECeUent cAect of first 
Inquiring — then leuning — and Ihm acting 

g a^tn^ijnitut. The nit indicates that the disgraoe imirxirn) is 
over and above something eue. Kow, the onlj antecedent were tlw 
iariiii which is mentioned, and tlie bilnre trma being behind-haiid j 

and lees impliea Ijotii ; v^i^ tberrfbro meana, " 

The beaotj of the diction in this possi 

sni>B<i,H, as weU as ■'{•npXiriimi 

taken for "simple rapwditure," tbni^ oftan used far " Bitr«vagaii«o ;" 

^mXiVmi, the compound, {a pcopeilj, '' 
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the speeches and pretexts of these men are one thing,* but 
there is another this^ actually doing and preparing hy 
them — how Philip may best dispose of eveiytliing at his 
pleasure in absolute security, while you remain at home, 
and have no f(n^3e beyond the walls. For only mark, 6rst 
of all, what is now going on. He is at present lingeringf 
in Thrace with a large army, and according to the reports 
of those on the spot,( he is sending for strong reinforce- 
ments from Macedou and Theasaly. If, then, waiting till 
the Etesian winds set in, he falls upon Byzantium, and 
lays siege to it, do yon think, in the first place, that the 
Byzantians will renuun as they are, infatuated,§ and not 
c^ apon you, and require you to assist them f I beliero 
nothing of the kind ; nay, if even there were any other 
people whom they mistrusted more than they do you, they 
would rather admit that people into their city than sur- 
render it to Philip, — always supposing him not to have 
already Buiprised aiid takeo it. Should we, then, be wlnd- 

* Tii).Xa fiir Im >. r. L. "The rest ia wordB and pretext — what 
tbey are doing is," &c The antithcns in the idea, and not in the worda, 
is a lUstingniahhig featura ot DemoetlieiKa. He diadaiiu everything 
verbal — aD jingle. Bat here the contrast a aa ma^ed aj if the atractura 
bail brought rfimnu ia oppotdtion to xi}.iTsi. 

t a.irf;pu. Some, as Leland, {^re this merely aa if it were exptee>dv« 
of taiabejng, or iMiDg atationed, in Thrace. The word maybe naed, like 
comnoreni, for merely " etaying ;" but here it Beems to have ila original 

X ol rKfimi. This can turdly mean, "thnee preaent lun"— at As 
amerably— without refei™ce to their liaving bom on the spot. Wolf 
considers 11, however, oa mwely those |»eaent. BeiAe jndinss to think it 
means tbon coming from Uacedon and Tbeaaaly, and therefore aware of 
Philip hsTing oidered troops troia thence ; lie thos rather connects «' m^ 
nrt; with ixi Kxxiiir'imt, m. r. >,■, teaTing tunfri/trtrm abaolnle. 
Herragiua, like most critics, puts the comma at nf»«r. Anger gives 
it as meaning " persons on the spot" — not at Athens. As for Lsharpe, 
be baldly tronbke himsdf with the original in this paasage at all, bat 
speaks of Philip liaving "been long in Thrace and Tbeesalyl" l«Iaad, 
" aa we ane here infenned." Francis, " IB perBons heie picamt aasore 



mors than " fblty" — it Is " mtotal al 

ids so to describe the condoet of the ByiantlMa, in 

baviDg i^)dliDnsIy left the Atiienians, and jraned Chiw and Khodes 
against them; vrfttxaXirut tlr Ul/irut means more than "to have 
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bound bere, and unable to make aul from, hence,* if do 
succour is provided there, nothing can prevent the destruc- 
tion of that people. 

But these men, it will be said, are absolutely moon- 
stricken, — they are in some paroxysmt of mental alienation. 
Be it BO, — they must nevertheless be saved ; for our own 
safety requires that. Bcsideg,^ it is by no means so Certain 
after all, that Philip will not invade the Chersonese, In- 
deed, to judge by the letter which he has addressed to you, 
he means to attack our troops there. If then this army be 
now kept on foot, it will be able both to protect that 
province, and to harass him ; but if once it is broken up, 
and he marches upon the Chersonese, where are we, and 
what shall we do ? Bring Diopeithes to trial ? Good 
God ! and how will our affairs he the better for that ? 
But we shall send succours from hence ?§ And what if 
we are prevented by the winds ? But then they say he 
won't come P And who, I ask, will be answerable for 
that P But, Athenians, do you observe and reflect upon 
the approaching season of the year, at which there are 
some who actudly think you should leave the Hellespont 
defenceless, and abandon it to Philip ? What then ? If 
on his return from Thrace, and neither marching upon the 
Chersonese, nor upon Byzantium (for this possibility must 
also be taken into the account), he attacks Chalets and 

• 'EtiiiV irarXiSriti — "sail flom hente;" not "thElher," as Leland 
bas inadvertent!; leaderHl it. 

t KiMn!ai/io«iw-i— i»-ij0ii>.».iB»n HMi'^ Leland fails dgnally here, — 
"The estravaganoo and folly of these men eso«d all bounds," is feeble 
and unlike the original, — w eaj nothing of estravagance exceeding 
bounds. Fnnda is better, because more literal ; " they are absolutely 
(■n Ai's) possea^ed by some evil dasmon." Woli; " inteniperiis agitantur. 
nee ad eonun amentiun add! qtuequant potest" It is plain that coming 
after xamimifunSti, the vTifSakXtiii must imply an excess of mental 
alienation. The former is eipraased by " moonetritken," or "evil in- 
flnence," — the latter by " paroxysm." 

X The passage that follows is one of extraordinary force and lapidily; 
it la truly Demosthenic 

§ B,i,Hfs/LH iwiTi. This cert^nly looks as if tlie nuc i> x<//>.ii^ 
meant the Chersonedtans, as some have rendered it, there heiag no xbrtl 
to asust, if the armj supposed to be broken up be tlie At^ienian army in 
the Chersoneee. In some MSS. and editions, as that of Herragius, it is 
' Eeiske prefers liriTi, and holds the meaning to be, "the Cher- 
■ s."— Pro*. Grac, Ajipar. CrU., ii., 211. 
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Megai^ aa he lately did Oreus, whether will it be better 
to attack him there and let the war come close to Attica, 
or to find employment for him at a dist^ice P* I certainly 
prefer the latter course. 

All, therefore, who have seen and considered theae 
things, will not only refrain, from attempts to discredit and 
to destroy the army which Diopeitbes is doing hia utmost 
to raise for our defence; but will exert themselves to 
provide aQothert army for his aEsiatance, to aid him with 
ftmds and credit,;^ and to co-operate with him in whatever 
other way they can serve him best. For, if Philip were 
asked, — Had you rather these troops now under Diopeithes, 
such as they are (on that head I say nothing), were well 
mtuntained, held in honour by the Athenians, and reinforced 
by the state, — or that they were dissipated and annihilated, 
in deference to the slanders and the charges of certain per- 
sons F — I can have no doubt that he would pre&r tiie latter 
alternative. And is it possible that some apiong ouraelvea 
should be doing the very things for him which he himself 
would pray the gods to grant him ? And can you still ask 
bow it happens that the affairs of this country have gone 
to ruin ? I would fain,§ therefore, lay before you wif£out 

* 'Emif — "tbere" — but w WiiJi had previonely bean uaed, and with 
tfae ■enra <ii " there," becauM refening to the imniediate antecedent, 
Chalcie and Megara, 1>»7 most be taken to mean the former antecedent — 
Ibe Cbenonese — where ocenpatioD was to be fonnd for him. 

t 'Erijsi- Frauds, Anger, Laharpe, Leland, &c., concaiTe that the/ 
MT9 t ranaijHng idiomatically wiien Ihflj reoder this by " reinforcemente.' ' 
Tbe literal Teceioit is much to be preferred. " Inetaaii of trying to deetroy 
Uie army be haa n^ed (or is railing), yon ought to raise anolher in 
•dditiai/' — nfwvuvjuMf^iii — "to [ffqiare beforehand" — "to have it 
tMdy when he ehall want it." 

t ZninvfivH-ni xf'^'"- "^^^ '^ almys rendered as meiely aup- 
p^^g money or fonde, — but the tit appears to imply a helping him to 
-obtaio, aa vdl u funuehing — and that would mean credit t3 well as funds. 

§ Sti)niuu Tiim «;h ifuit *. r. 1,. ia not to be rendered merely, as 
Frands and others do — " I shall" — or " I will now" — iw " I am goiDg 
to ;" nor ia Leland even so near the mark ai that, when, by a paraphrase 
quite wide of the meaning, ha translates, " let ma entnat yon to aiamine." 
yioV, by tiie Uttral " t«fot oiKnn," oomea much neanr. Why both be 
and Leland abiold make the Ifirrdm and rsi'^itf/aj (aoiiata of an active 
■nd a middle varb) have the iieuJ«r or ralber pasmve atiiBB of " being 
•xaminad," as bFyysn, isnoC eamly perceiTed. The fbimer word, thongh 
generally maming to "inquire" or *'e3CAinine,^'alsougnifteBto "goover^ 
— the latter bve ia plainly to " conrider" or "^examine." 

VOL, Vlfc * 
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reBBTve the present state of these ofiain, and examine 
what we are now doing, and how we are dealing with 
them." We neither chooao to contribute our money, 
not dare we serve in person, nor can we keep our 
hands off the public funds, nor do we furnish to Dio- 
peithes the supplies voted, nor will we give him credit 
for supplying himself; bat we must cavil at him, and pry 
into the reasons and the plans of his future operations, and 
whatever else can most harass him ; nor yet, though we 
are in this temper of mind, does it please us to take our 
affairs into our own hands,t but wlule in words we extol 
those who hold a language worthy of the nation, by oar 
actions we co-operate with those who are thwarting their 
cotmsels. As olten as any one rises to speak, you are wont 
to ask him, What there is to be done ? But I am disposed 
to ask you,t What there is to be aaid? For if you will 
udth^ contribute, nor serve in person, nor abstain &om 

■ Sf^fuf miriTf, " comporting" or " bearing onrselvefl" — bat in re&r- 
ence to tbe TMfitrm rji^'fiiiTs — liherefore " dealing vitb them." W0I4 

Indeed, renders it xi''f'^ '""< "'C^" rfi-y/tmn Orat. Grac., Appir. 

CrU., I, 78. 

Tbig ie one of the finest passages in (hie or m any of the OratioDa, and 
tt is remartahle liow little it loses by translation— provided that be literaL 
Every word, however, la to be weighed ; none can be added nor any taken 
away ; both qualities of the great orations here onite — the " mhii delraki," 
and the " nihil addi.' ' — Qointil. The variaUon of tbe governing verb in 
the first branch of the passage — ^i)^ifim — rak/iiti—iiim/£Mi, &c., and 
tlie rqietitioQ of the other set of verbs, omittiDg the governing ones, an to 
be noted. The celebrated address of Adam to Eve, in MUton, is bamed 
on ■ like plan, and is an iUnstration ot that great man's dose study 
of the Gret^ oraloiB— to which so many of the speedics in Paraditt Jjitt 

\ Wolf snggeats that *i n^iTi; (^wi Tfiirnn may poanbly mean, — 
"do each man big own dnty, withont obatnictdng others," — which is 
Ingenions, and bears on the u^ment about obstructing Diopdthes. Bnt 
Inuvii, or some such word, would have been added \ as the text stands, 

it bwdly can bear the meaning soggested Ap<^ Bosks, Afpar. CriL, 

i,79. Lehmd is qoite distant ftom the meaning — "Thus wa proceed, 
qmis regardless of onr intenats.' ' 

X This part of the passage Is fall of leflned wit — almoM playful wiL 
" U yon will be always asking aa oraton, whose booness is with saying, 
to tdl yoa what yon are to do ; why, really we most needs torn the 
table* nptm yoa, whose bofdoeai £t with doing, and ask yoa to tell n* 
what we an to say." When Cicero said, "joeos nan oontigiBSB," hi 
must have meant J«et» and not wiL 
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the public funds, nor furnish the supplies assigned to 
Diopeithes, nor leave him to supply himBelf, nor resolve to 
take charge of your own affairs, I know not what to say ; 
— for if you give such license to those who would carp at 
him, and tear his conduct in pieces on account of what, 
according to them, he is going to do, and if you listen to 
charges thus made by anticipation,* what can any one 
eay ? But what may be the result of all thiB,t it is fit 
that some of you should now learn ; and I will speak my 
mind &eely ; for on any other terms I cannot submit to 
speak at all. 

All your commanders who ever s^ed &om hence, I will 
answer for it with my life,J levied contributions on the 
Chians and the Erythrteans, and whatever other people they 
Gould, I mean, of course, Asiatics. Such as have a vessel 
or two, take les8,§— such as have a greater force, more ; 
and those who pay, do not give for nothing either the 
smaller sums or the larger ; they know better what they 
are about ; they purobaao for their merchants, freedom 
from injury and from pillage when their ships are passing 



* TI(iiiartiyi!(tvtTfr~-'-iuxaBmg befoieluiiid" — nfeis (o their prnDg 
before mentioiied, and grounding charges not on what he had done, bnt 
<m nhit he was by their own eormises auppowd to be going to do, — sTa 
f HI X. V. %. Thig ia the itindiDg up of the vhole of th^ umeaaaaable 
andnct, uid is very strikingly put. 

I Frands thinks 3, n nlm iintriu u-r-K must meoo that DiopdthcB 
cDald do all these things, — >■ s., by the usage of military men, and that 
DoMietheiics means dok to prove it. But he docs noU- he only shows 
the efl^cti of the conduct of the accusers and the Athenians. Next, there 
ia no i7«( or iniitat. Then, there seems no antecedent to rmZr*, in the 
Henae of tilings already dom by Diopeithea ; and nothing that he intended 
to dc iras specified, hut only reference iras made to his accngera Bonnising 
■omethiag, without saying what ; and accordiiigl; Frands and Lncchesiid, 
nbom in this he follows, to support this gloss, an obliged to alter the 
msa and to add, "what he has done." Leland is here ri^t. The 
Gnek Is confessedly somewhat obscore. Wolf gives "Quid his r^nis 
pnGdator," which is followed by Toorrdl ; and, with le« than his accua- 
tconed diffusenesa and paraptuaBe, by Anger ; and Lohaipe has the aama 
mgs, but, as usual, leaving out part, and '""♦■"g something else. 

X Uirxur Inm ri/tifuu — " I am condemned" — "a^ndged." Sedng 
tins, tonw readings have it, Irtifiii ii^. — Eoske, Appar. Oif., i!., 381. 

S "EXJTTtni. Leland haa it, "a tilenl,"^accoiding, apparently, to 
MBw leading imknowii to most commentatora Ntilher Wolf, Reiake, not 
Rerra^os, mention it. 
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to and fro.* But the contributions, it is swd, are free- 
giita, and by this name these levies pass ; and now it is 
perfectly cwtain (hat those nationa will furnish each 
supplies to Diopeitbes as soon as they see him at the head 
of an army. Indeed, from what other quarters do you 
imagine that he, who receives nothing at all from hcune, 
and has no iVuida of his own wherewithal to pay his 
soldiers, can derive the means of supporting them P From 
the clouds, think you P No such thing, — he must support 
them upon what he can collect, and beg, and borrow. His 
accusers, then, are in reality doing nothing but warning all 
not to give supplies to one who is about to be punished,. 
not only for what he may have done, or aa^ted in doing, 
but for what he may intend to do.t Their language is 
this : " He is preparing sieges, — he is sacrificing the 
Greeks.'' Much these men care for the Greeks that live- 
in Asia ! They are better at caring for them than for the 
Greeks of their own country.]; And this, I presume, is 
the reason why another commander must needs be sent to 
the Hellespont. But if Diopeithes has committed these 
outrages — if he is guilty of piracy — a despatch,§ Athenians, 
a little despatch, will suffice to stop it all. The law says 
that wrong-doers shall be impeached ; not, good God 1 that 
we are to defend ourselves agdnst Uiem by costly eipedi— 



WolfBtOpBit 

liUant (the anlscedent bdng not the thinga given, bat the parpose of the 
gift), or i«-l ti tr(iyitcLTA — "Bnt they b«7 that these conlrlbutiOM We 
gjren Ihrongh banavcJence (or good will), and by thla name lie levies 
piua." They tit literally cidled " itnevoUnca," — as in EngUiid of old \ 
so oniveraBl ie Cite vocabulary of &andnlent oppression ! 

t A play on the norde /li^^Xu and ^Uu (used immediately altemards) - 
baa been sng£:e9t«d by some, — a thing so entirely unlike Demosthenes, 
that Reidie Justly dismisses the notion aa absurd. — Appar. CWe., ii., SIS. 

I A TOnarkable instance of DemostheneH passing by an obvious - 
sarcasm, or rather of bis taking a gentle, autidned one, inaf™l of a double 
and mon cutting one. 'Kuiittn- The sense may dther be : " Ihey are 
very good to take care," &c., or " they are better at taking care," &a, 
Wdf ia so much pleased vith tMs latter sense tliat he cites Tii^l — " Et 
cantaie pares, etreeponden pmrBti." — ^put'Reiske, Appar. Crit., L, 80. 

§ niHiun. — Some have it, "an impeachment of treason." Reiske, aa. 
he generally does, lakes the right view; "a letter of recril from tbe^ 
people." — Appw. Crit., ii^ 2H, 
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tiona and fleets, — that would be the height of folly. 
Against the enemy whom we cannot bring nnder the laah 
of the law, it may be necessary to mtuntain armlee, and 
fit out fleets, and contribute iunds ; but against our own 
citizens, decrees — impeachment — the ressel of recall— these 
are the appropriate proceedings — these are the measarca of 
rigbt-thiuking men ; but what those people are now about 
is the coarse of workers of mischief— of men who aie 
"bringing rum upon the country. 

That there should be such m»i among us, is indeed 
portentous ; and yet it should seem not to be so." On 
the contrary, in tiiis meeting, yon who are here assembled 
Are so minded, that if any one were to stand forward and 
denounce Diopeithes, or Chares, or Ariatophon, or any 
-other of your fellow-citizens, as tJie cause of all our mis- 
fortunes, you would straightway ^>plaud him, and cry out 
that he was in the right ; but were any one to stand 
forward and say what is strictly true — " Athenians, yon 
are trifling— Philip is the cause of tdl theee miscarri^es 
in our afiairs ;t for if he would only remain at peace, this 
countiy would be in no trouble •" yo<i would have nothing 
to say in contradiction of a statement so true ; neverthe- 
less J am almost certain that you would be oflended, and 
would feel as if you had lost somethiog by it.^ The cause 

* <tui» it, 4t liiTJr Ifrn. The commenlstDrs, afUr their manner, pan 
over [be real dJfficnltj. Wi^ tmulatca It by a khid of play on the 
words — "qaunqaun feTeodtun gmvitm, non tamengraTiterestfiirendiim" 
— quite aDUkB DemotbeiMa. Bdake i* dlent; Francis not unhappily 
■DggEHta i/tii u to be iDMrted. It may ba that the word ia Ij^it' ; or 
.1£it'. At any rate ire cannot suppose iuttt nsed in tno different senses 
in the «am« breath — namely, as " what onght to be," or, " what U," — 
^mongtixnu.) It la barely posfflble that Demosthenes may have said— 
^'Tbia is both moaalrDua, and after all, not monstrous, for," £c, meaning^ 
"to look at jonr conduct it seems not lo." There is a phrase of a like 
Und— i^ imii, bun (wold be, nold he). Tourreil takes the meaning to 
be — that tba haiing rach men at Athene vfs bod enoagb, but that what 
fi>llowed was wivee — i. e., that compared with the latter evil, the fonDcr, 
however bad Id itsell; was no evil at oil. On this view at least his version 
is grounded (p. 117), and he is fotlowed by both Laharpe and Anger. 

t KMMKt u! ■■{■yiMTwt, justifiee the departure ftom tlw verdon of tbe 
■oiui, which Immediately precedes. 

X Lelond renden this : '* as if it vtn tbe aecount of some dreadfbl mts- 
tbrtone." It appaaiB rather to be — " Yon would seem to think yon bad 
lost soniething^" t. c, by tbe advice or statement 

The passage immediately following Is veiy Sue ) and the diction corres- 
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of all this (and Heaven grant tb&t I maj be sufiered to 
speak frankly, as I am omy speaking for your benefit) but 
the caTise of it is, tbat one class of our statesmen have for ft 
long time past taught you to be aa awM and as stem in 
your public meetings, aa in your warlike operations yon ai« 
supine and contemptible. Thus, if some one within yoar 
power, and whose person you can at any time seize, is 
denounced, you assent and desire it may be done j bat if 
tbe party denounced be one whom you must first overcome 
in the field before you can punish him, then I imagine you 
will find yourselves at a loss how to proceed, though you 
would be nievously ofi'ended at being convicted <^ such 
conduct. The contrary of this course, Athenians, was the 
duty of all statesmen ; to give you habits of gentleness 
and humanity in your aasembfies, where the rights of 
yourselves and your aHies are debated ; to make you wear 
an aspect formidable and stem in warlike operations, where 
the strife is with enemies — with antagonists.* But now, 
by managing and coorting yon beyond all bounds, they 
have brought you to this, that, spoilt with being pampered 
and fawned upon,t you can bear to hear in the assembly 



tmndi vilh the Tsbemeoce of tfaa nuttsr. It Gmna a contraM KJth tlw 
■omenhat feebta one a little way badi — ibont Dot emplojdDg armies and 
fleets agunst individuala ondei tlie pon'sr of Uie law ; iiMch if it be not K 
grave iroDj»^not like Demoetbenee — la an expanded truism. 

* 'A>>rriraAiH niiuC mean moni than the l^lftis whicfa piecedea. Itia 
" iDtagoQiBta" — bat fighting on somewhat equal tenna— those who are a 
□mtch lor you ; aa if he had oaid *^ with enemies ; ay, and fbnnidable- 

t Tjuljit iwl ».>.«*i^iWiri— the tonner (rfiipin) i3 bom ifiwm "1» 
- flnfeeblcv'' aad meaiu — " 10 behave like one spoilt with pampering ;" Che- 
latter — " to be wheedled" — from xiXa^ ■ paiidle. At/mynyivfrn maj 
mean "flattering;" bat It is a tranalatidoos .ense, the meaaing b^g, 
" to lead or drive the people." Leiand haa paraphrased thia word and 
X^iZifnii xaf iri(S')Jir 'mta " leading yoa gently oa to thdr purposes 
by the most abject compUascea with your humooraj and in thesame 
paaaage, he renSera — }.*ri^iisani — "have formed and moulded;" — Xor 
ia riwTM rfii iinlii, "entertainment;" it is "what pleases" — "giree 
delight"—" tiotlea the ear." Tjef Jr ia not aatiafled by, "being delicate;' 
this applies rather to tbe "listening only to soft things" — which (oUowi: 
"spoilt" is phunly itqidied by rfiiffr. Tbere is wanting^ too, a con- 
necting word, aa "while," to male the concloding part of the sentence 
refer to the reat; and. rfiy/tati mm) nii yiyii/iiiHt is more than "affiun;" 
it is to make the contrast stronger with the Xiyti and lisAirisi, 
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only what tickles your ear, while in the real Btate of your 
afiairs and of events, you are destined speedily to struggle 
for your very existence. 

Now then, by Heavens, suppose the states of Greece 
should call you to account for the opportunities which 
through supinenees yon have let slip, and should interrogate 
yon muB, — "You, men of Athens, are always sending 
ambassadors, and telling ub how Philip is plotting against 
OB and all the Greeks, and how we should be on oar guard 
against the man " (with many other things to this effect, 
ae it niiist be confessed we do).* " And yet, most pitiM 
of mortals !t for ten months was that same man detuned 
abroad ; intercepted by sickness, and winter, and wars, 
hia retom home was impossible; and you have neither 
delivered £ubina, nor recovered a single one of your posses- 
sions ; but while you lemuned at home idling away your 
time at your ease,^ and in health (if they who thus act 
caa he in a healthy Btate§), he planted two tyrants in 
Enbcea, erecting|| f^em as bulwarks, one ag^nst Attica, 
the other against Sciathos, — and you did nothing to 

* This h pUinly ■ pucntherii, u Eciske hu observed Some, u 
Anger, make only the pert eAar rtaStm puenthetical — wbliA is quite 
faDpoaefbl(k The nuuke of perenthcria era omitted In Bcieke'e texL See 
Oraf. Grac, i., 98, ij^ap. CriL, IL, 315. 

f ♦■B*Jr«rai — " inaignlficent" or "of meoo value," enUn Into thli 
wndneceiBBifl;; andLdand'n "w[elched''<irilliM>tdaL (Qa. "desterdl;.'^ 

t 'tx'*^" iTi'f"- "Keeping holid^' ii the lltmsl, perhapi the 
beet vandmi ; rgtkii came to DgiiUy the levcne ot Idkoeai, fiwn the bor- 
rawed meaning of employing bdeine in work— Ihna "vacart Ofgo^' — 
and " bufi migigtar." 

I 'Tfwnimi (li !u ■. r. X) It aeenu hardly poulble to cecape the 
cooclnBloD that DemoethoKa fane playn upon the word, aa hi the paran- 
thcaia it most mean " mental health," and m the other use " bodUj," aa 
np puwjt l to the ritti from irhich Philip's operations gaSbral, It Is baielji' 
poe^ble that It may be an hyperbola, unpoiting — tbst nothing but ajcknaaa 
ein account tor the inaction. 

I 'EttiTuxif** — "atufacuJs (Kcftnn" aajB Retake, Jppar. CWL, iL, 216) 
b«t be tbinkg the "dnritia dlctionie'* softened by enppoung " tyrant" to 
be pnt for " power of a tyrant !" Ldand ahnoet entirely loses this Sne 
Bgan : " Enbcea is commanded by his two tyiante ; the one, jost opputita 
to Attica, to keep yoa perpetnally in awe. Frandi maksa them Ixith 
kinge, but applies \wiruxirin to neither ; he intiodncee Eretris, and 
makes it the thing liirlified-— as if irummii was nt> xwf" ivatrimfi. 

The wliole of thia sappoeed espostoladon is of the highcat order of 
indignant eh>quenc^ the litter part eapedaUy ; it cuts the Athenians to 
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prevent lum,'— which jou well might, even if you had done 
no more ; but yon connived at him, and notoiiousljr 
abandoned your rights to him, and made it manifest* that 
were he to die ten times over, you never would bestir 
youTwlvee the more.t Wherefore, then, send ambassadors, 
and make charges, and busy yoursdvea with oar concerns ?" 
— If those states should hold this langn!^, Athenians, 
what answer could we make, or what ehoidd we have to 
say ?X I protest I cannot sec. Bnt some there are who 
think to embarrass a speaker by asking him — " What 
oDght we to do ?" To them I would give this answer — 
the most just and the most true that can be given. " Do 
anything but what you are now doing" — but further I will 
state the matter ^ticulately ; and as they are so ready''to 
ask, let them be as willing to act.§ 

Of one thing then, Athenians, you most in the outset be 
intimately persoaded, that Philip is making war upon this 
country, and the peace is at an end. — Give over accnsing 
each other upon this head ; he is the bitter enemy of the 
whole ei^, and of the ground it stands on ; and, I will 
add, of all who are within it ; and those mostH of all who 

the qnidL Then almost aemis nastm to sappose fliat tJiej* had on some 
oceadon been mean enough to defend their fatv/iim by saying, " OBbf 
irait an Philip is well dead." Tbai refetence to tb«r miasioiia, &c., is 
equally severe. Reiake changed vjir^inn into the middle, to show tliat 
'•emUng ambaasadora," and not "going on embassiee," was meant; bat 
it is by no meane cleai that " going" b not meant. Tbe aarcaeni may lie 
this : " what rignifin your coming to ns as ambasaodDR, and joat 
■ecnslng others, and yoar stirnng ne np to net? Why don't yon stay at 
home and pracOee what yon are so ready to preach ? " 

■ #»ifii irwtffliari, never can be, as Leland has it, " folly declared." 
If he means, "yonr condoct shows," it ia too violmt; ifiitarally, "• 
dedaralian," it 1> not (he aense of tha pi 

t LfJand's "itn " " ' 
b both a panphn 
fiixyn •unnrfi. 

% 'Efw/iii — fhgri^ii — tbe Ibrmer — "what shall we adTiii<»" — "de- 
dare"—" answer ?"— the latter—" what have we got to say at all 7" 

§ Leland gives this admirably, if not very literally: "as ready to 
follow, as to ask advice." 

n Thi /liijfr tii/iittn — is by some (Leland among them) given as if 
fUyirru were connected with x'i'i"^'" — ^'"^ what follows as (o Lastheoea 
shows that it is not BO. Wolf connects it with Ij^Mr — bnt adds a saper- 
hUve Cmaxima) to Ihe x't^"*"- 

This pasaage is repeated in the Fourth PhOippicl which >■ indeed In 
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flatter themselves they are in favour with him. If they 
doubt it, let them look at Euthycrates and Lasthenes, the 
Olynthians, who, to aU appearance, on the most familiar 
footing mtb him, after betraying their coantrv to him, 
perished the moat miserably of any.* — But with nothing 
IS he more at war than with our Constitution ; .against 
nothing are his plane more steadily pointed ; to nothing 
does he look more keenly than to how he may destroy it ; 
and here indeed he acts consistentlyt enough ; he knows 
fiill well that though he were to make himself the master 
of all the rest of Greece, he never coald have any secure 
footing anywhere so loug as your popular Government 
lasted, and that, should he encounter any of the shocks^ 
which so often happen to all men, all whom he has now 
subjected ta his power would be found§ flying for protec- 
tion to you. For yoo are not by nature prone to grasping 
«ad usurpation, but rather famous for resisting the 
encroachments of others, and wresting their acquiiuiions 
from them ; ready to make head gainst ambitious tyrants 
and restore]! liberty to mankind. — Can Philip, then, be 

-great part mode ap of passsgea from tba other minor Onttiona, sod moM 
of bU bom tlte Cheisaneae. Bat the lepetition of tliia pusaga hoa varU- 
tions moi« mnaikable tbtn tiiat of most othera ; and of these the moat 
MrJking ia, that inate»d of twi ji Tf ri>,u wint Mfiint, it i> ^uTt^^uid 
be sddi, aa it wen in passiog, the exdamalion ifrlf Mint lEiAimai— 
" maj they utterly annihilate him I" Wolf notes the itpetition, bnt aa if 
it were without change (Apud Reiske, Appar. Orit,, i., 7.) — rfariim 
«ertainl7 sgreea better with /iuc than ift^^wui — Tor with the latter it is 
«n anticiimax; since no doubt he who was hoMIle lo the veif ground 

* It is well known they did not ttie— hot w«e ndwced to diagrao* at 
iPbilip's Court', of whom it ia nlated that when tliey complained of the 
people calhng them traitors, Philip aidJy obamred: — "These Uace- 
■i/miiia are Tough sort of folk— they call a apade a apade." 

t EiHTHi Tfimc In the Fourth Pbilippi; it ia 1£ ariynu— 

villi. Lehud reodera it by " in aome sort a neceaaity," aa if he had tlie 
Fourth Philippic undn' liis eye — which he certainly bad In a snbseqaaat 
fiaeaage ; hot here it is only " con^teocy,' ' or seme " likely reoeon.' ' 

\ □<«■>/« — " a fall ftmn atriking on anytinng" — " if be dtoidd 
«Dooanter any of the many ihocfca wbiSi happen to man." 

£ *Il£ii ritrm m. t. X. — "it would luppeo,"or " turn out that all," &G. 
Bat iha txce of " would be fbund" il the same. 

B 'E^o^xir^if. " .dsftsrt the Ubertiea," as LelaDd baa it, will not do. It 
4t — " to lemoia," " tranefer," ''traDalata," — i. e., out i^ tlavtry into Uitrlg. 
Amtrt applies to rteiiting those who woold enslave, aa well as to freeing 
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pleased that your liberty ahoold be lying in wali* for 
opportanitieB to molest him P Far ftom it ; he is not bo 
had or anperfieialf a reaaoner. 

It behoves you, therefore, in tjie first place, to regard 
him as the enemy of oar constitation, the implacable 
enemy of ita democratic structure;! for if your minds are 
not imbued with this belief, you will never be strenuous in 
the prosecution of your measures. In the next place, you 
must be thoroughly aware that whatever be is working at 
and preparing, he is preparing against this country, and 
that whoever resists him anywhere, opposes him there in 
our defence. Nor is there any one of you simple enough 
to suppose that Philip is only bent§ upon possessing these 
miserable villages in Thrace, (for what else can we call 
Drongilos, and Cabyle, and lilasteira, and the other places 
which he is now attackiiig and reducing ?) or that to take 
such places as these he would expose himself to toil, and 
weather, and the greatest perils ; while fbr the Athenian 
ports, and arsenab, and navy,|| and silver tniues, and richi 

tboaa already amlsTed. Demoatbeoa ploiDl]' meant bora tba latter ; hs 
bad already provided for the Ibrtner bjr IttjfKiitmi. 

* Leiand ia exceeding!}' good beni — " tae sees, in your fteedom, a ipy 
Qpoo the ioddanU of hie fbrtiuiB ; " odI; that ipj ia nut the vord — it ia 
■ome one l^og In w^t tbr the opportimit}' to spiing npcm him ; it ia em 
in (mbnsfa—uid not a uoDt Perhaps if tach a. thing SB lendli^ a flgnra 
to DerDDflthenea irere ever lawfnl, Leland might have thus glvea it — ■ 
** Can he be pleaaed to think that your libertf ia Ijiiig In ambnah apcn 
the march of bia (oilane 1 " Leland omita the asawer, (Ul itiIXm 1h, 
and changes the eenie of the eommentarj il aiu^ ■. r. A. bv bia tnnala- 

UOQ. 

t Oi) ifySi — from ^tV^' ff- "* 'jj'"-— Pertiape we ml^t aay, "In 
Kl munoAminlike ■uanna'." 

} Leland geema to condder the l;^/;ii dmpi; aa applied to irtXirilm, 
and the cJibAJluvsv to inftaMfarim—Bai this ifl veiy poedble ; nor doea 
It appear to be a nflnement It nqnires, howevar, in Ecgliah, ■ n^ieti- 
tion of the robstandTe. Bnl he is plaini; wrong in Tendering ratLmlm, 
"atate," and Je/ufTi'ii, " 6™ constitution : " the ftirmer ia not used fiR" 
*jXu, bnt a1wa;i fbr " governmont," or' " syitem," — the latter 6r tba 
" popidar nature" of it. 

^ 'Emlm/tu,, a. r. 1. Ldand giva tbia admirably by " 111* dwiiM SM 
cantnd in these paltry vDlageL" 

I Some MSS. omit the r(in;i» — bnt tbem is no tantology In bavlng 
lioUi MKfwi and that ; tot ruvfia may be " anenala" aa well as "navy." 

f Tuiinit — "so gnat," — bnt not comparing them with anytbtng- 
alsej — oraet In taken to mean "vatt," "great," "lidi." Ldand renden 
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* he cared nothing, but suffered jou to retam 
them all, himself willing to winter in a loathsome dungeon 
for the millet and rye of the Thracisia store-pitB ! — No 
Buch thing — but Ifc 18 to make himself master of your 
possessions that this and all his other enterprises are 
undertaken. 

What is the couiBe, then, for wise men to take ? Know* 
ing and confessing all these things, to shake off that esces> 
nve and incurablet inactivity; to contribute money; to 
dium^ the eontributions of your allies ; to make effectual 
jovvision § for keeping on foot the regular army, in order 
that, as Philip has a force ever ready for outr^i^ and 
enslaving all the Greeks, you may in like manner have|| 
one ready to save and to succour them aU. For with 
occastonal levies^ none of the military operatioDS which 
are necessary can be ondertaken ; troops must be equipped, 
and magazines provided, and treasures, and a mintary 
police •• appointed, and the strictest watch kept upon the- 
military cheat, care being however taken to make the- 
treasurers accountable for the financial department, and 

it " other nrenoeet" but Dothing like tCTouiee bitd Um lOBOtiaaad, nnkasr 
pertups, the ^ver works — and rtiSrtt ia not " otlier.'' 

* Hera, aa in a tbnnei passage, hs nest year (in the Fonrtb Phi]ippb> 
adds a Sne senUnce, great!; heighttning the effect — ■■! riirtn, a. r. X. 
C and tcniloi7, and ranowa, which heaien forbid that (dther be, oi ai^ 
Otbo cwtqueror of out conntry, should ever itrip na of 1 ") 

t 'AiiiMnw. Thisccrtainlfmeaus "inainbVthoaghltmaybeoDly 
an intcaulvei like irifliix>.n.raj -, — for it aeema like a coatraifction to 
•dvlae shaking off that wMch camioc be got rid of. 

t 'A^nli impliea a il^r im ni i aa of right, i. a., claim the quota they wen- 



§ 'Off • Mii •^■rnii — " aee to, and act tar, keeping np," &c Leland 
haa it: "(ake^ posdble meaaons." The mote literal, " moke efitetual' 
pWTiaion," aeema to include " aee" and " do." 

I'Exx'i '^^ Inri', "have," and "all," omlUad bj Ldsnd, m if 
too lileral, give great force and beauty to llila paasage. 

^ BniiSmif. Thia word came to aigni^ " a sodden levy," or " raw 
troops;" hence to Attic ears Ibera was no hicougrulty in this puaags 
wiUi the preceding requidtion to have an army ready — fiiHtr—fKr. 

** ia/ttUiit. Thia maybeanaQective,agTedag«ith «^>i, thoo^ 
■eparated by tbe •<],— tlie ••) b^, indeed, omitted la game H33, 
and in Herragiiu, and moat editlona, But Reiake aeenu well war- 
nnled in inaerting it The TreaaurEc, or Qualoi, rm/tiat, vaa necea- 
sarily a public officer, and hi^rm meana " gaoler," " police," v. g^ 
Proioit-marAaL 
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the commander for the military openttiona. If yon wen 
to act thoB, and be really* Btrongly animated with thia 
spirit, you would either compel Philip strictly to maintain 
pence and stay at home (which ia the best thing that 
could happen), or yon would wage war with him upoa 
«qaal terma.t 

If indeed any one reckona that all this will require both 
& heavy ezpenae and much toil and exertion,^ he reckons 
rightly. Yet when he reSecta on what will assmndly be- 
fall the country if we do nothing of the kind, he will find 
that we shall be gainers by do'mg cheerfully § what ought 
to be done. But if the gods themselves were to engage 
for what no mortal could be trusted were he to promise, 
that you might remain inactive, leaving everything un< 
done, and Philip should never attack you, it would still, by 
Heavens, be scandalous and wholly unworthy of yourselves, 
of the high destinies [[ of the country, and the renown of 
your forefathers, to dehver over all uie rest of Greece to 
bondage for the sake of your own ease ; and for myself, I 
would much rather have laid down my life than be the 
adviser of auch conduct. If, indeed, any one elae will 
it, and shall succeed in persuEuling you — be it 
« to defend yourselves — give up the struggle. But 
if no one can be found to hold such language ; if, on the 
contrary, we all pMnly perceive that by bow much the 
more wide we suffer him to stretch his sway, by so miich 
the more vehement and more terrible an enemy we shall 

■ Some HSS. join ii ixMi with iyur lifUmi but without it the 
lh3.iniri. Doming liter the nuinri ia feeble — not to say, tn uiticlioiax. 

t A meet buulifiil addition U nude to this puuge, in the lepetitloD of 
It in the Foorth PhUippic Kal 7»[, a. r. a. (" end then, peiiupa. Athcoi- 
■u, u joa now an anxiandr asking, what ia IliQip doiag? and 
whitlier la he manning? So tbe day may come, when be aball be 
■aUdtaaa to know whithei the angiee of Atheaehavegme; and on what 
pcdnt th^ irin nuke ttaeir appeaiance.") 

I Iliiinisirfai'^wriiiw,— "ttnl and trouble," as wen giren by Ldaud 
— and quite literal. But ihe phrase hu beoome with ua oppUubla U 
-Mher and leaur eiertlous than national <n«s. 

S 'Exirrof ■'uiii ri. }iiHw, is ill tendered by Leland : " enga^ng 
beutiiy is thli cuue." 

I 'twMtxi""- Wolt and othera render tbia, "dignity;" aome, "^oiy." 
That it eertaiuly not the true aeuae ; it ia litenlly, " the gifts of (oitoiM,' 
-" Ifae fiurtune or tale," and it may well mean here, " high deatiniee." 
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hxv% to cope with, to what snbterfuge* shall we betake 
oimelves P or why do we stand inactive ? or when, O 
Athenians, shall we really set about acting as we ought f 
When, forsooth, Bomeui^nt necessity presses? Why, what 
every &ee man. would call ui^ent necessity not only presses 
at this moment, hat has long ago overtaken ns ; — and as 
for any necessity calcalated to a^ upon staves, let us pray 
that none such ever may arise. How do the two eitrem- 
itiea differ ? In this, — that to the free, the most ui^nt 
necessity is the shame of misconduct,— a greater I know 
none that can be named, — while the slave is only sensible 
to the blow and the stripe, f- — and God forhid that should 
ever happen which it is degrading even to name ! 

Though I could willingly enter upon other subjects, and 
show in what manner certain persons misguide you by 
their policy ,J yet I pass over these things. But as soon 
as Philip's affairs come into discussion, some one always 
rises, and dwells on the advantages of peace, the burthen 
of maintaining a lai^ umy, and the designs of certain 
persons on the public purse, with much more of such topic* 
aa tend to impede your operations and enable Philip to do 
in perfect security whatever he pleases ; of all which th» 
consequence is, you gain a holiday, a respite for the present 
from exertion, — which I much fear you may hereafter find 
has cost you dear, — ^while they obtiun your good graces§ 

■ 'AMi)t<i|iHA(, — " get may trota something *ra wtak to wroid,* — " to 
Mcspe," " EubteiAige." LekuMl, "Wl? this relnclaiKa?" and Ftandi 
haa the same word " mlnctant.'' Bnt tbis U not euffidesC; — initiifHit 
dedotee "lising oat of tbe vatei" — tbs Terened opentioQ of dlrinff. 
Wolfs "qooeobtaFfiigiiDiie?" iagood. 

t 'Adair/tit. Il msy be queaCtoaed if t3iia b not baa m and iho— 
" nnbccomiBg," r» " beoatb dignity," gentnUly, — imd here witt nS 
niftmrif, — " bodily indignity," ud nothing mon. Thia robdned expnt- 
itMi may peifaapa bettor salt Ilie ibUoving ptmoe of " not mentioDitig,'' — 
M tin ia-Hwirwi WMY wem nther stnmg If ".flogging" bad been named 
in tennt. Nererthelew, the onimary meaning is tba Btrosg odi, sod 
W<df abaUa none at it in " sveamificatio.'' CerCaiD It la that L^and^ 
** bodily paiBB" nil] Bot do, — i]orFnnda'a"bodi^tartiiiiM,"— -iiorAngn'B 

" (s-Xiysl, which prtoedo, ia " bknra " gancrally) 

i«mr.'a " TOntTalnte, violeDce, etcniedes ohatimoBla. 
be dyslogistic — aa adrinug a dnniwiTd 
come — DC a comae agaioat your iotcnatai but pnib^>ly It la only 
•draraatiTe—thwart yno in Unit policy,— or by thur asbeDM*. 

S Ai ;(<f(>rii >■) I ^ii^if l twtja Sams mndtf tUa aa It ttwoe, 
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and Philip's favonr. For my pmt,* I can see no occasion 
there is to recommend peace to you, who, already quite 
enough disposed to it, are ratting with your bands across ; 
it should rather be enjoined to him, who is engaged in 
warlike operations ; for could he but be ho penniad^ every- 
thing on your part is peaceable enough. What you should 
be tenght to r^ard as grierona, is not the expense 
necesaaiy for the salvation of the country, but the fate 
that awiuts us if this expense shall be refiised, if we do not 
prevent the equandeiing of our revenueB by contriving 
proper checks, and if we abandon aU charge of the pnbhc 
concerns : t although my indignation is moved when I see 
men so sorely distressed at the waste of our resources, 
which it is in your power to prevent and to punish ; while 
Phihp, plundering every part of Greece in succes8ion,J and 
all manifestly to arm himself against you,§ gives them no 
uneasiness at all. 

Whence is it, after all, men of Atheos, that he is thus 
openly carrying on militaiy operations, doing acts of 
violence, taUng towns, and yet no one|| of these creatures 
of hie ever thinks of charging him with committing out- 
rages, or even going to war at all, while the whole blame 
of b^inning hostihties is cast upon those who are for 
resisfang such violence, and against abandoning everything 
to his mercy ? I can tell you the reason of all this. — That 

"jnmrbvtianiiidhismgn,— or bcmntj;" bat ntrut eeeaa to connect 
nirtii with x^mu- Wolf aoinewlut aMfnlly avoids the prDDOons, no u 
to leave it anibigiioiu, — "giatiam cooieqiuiilaT K, qns ex his lebm 
oritDT, mercedem;" bat in his conunentu? he yay pluoly giv« hii 
o^nion that it is x^'"' •"/ i/tSt—i furtit nji *ix;<r«i>, and Out I 
rti-Hn means }ii nunvf rtis >JytPi. — Apad B^ske, Appar. Crit, L, 83. 

■ This is sgun the ume sarcsan as at the begimiinK of the Speech; — 
« yi if' ifiiii Tr«/ut vritxitni ifS — alreidj noticed. 

t This paguge (psiticiusrlj Ihe close) has ilmjs appeared one of Ihe 
most difficnlt in Demosthenee — not at all, as Dmal, frran the woidi 
empli^ed, bnt tram the conatincllcHi and sense, — namely, tiom " jui rl 
Im^iLrMriTu," to the end. As neai u may be, this is literal — " aod to 
pnvent om prapo^ (treasan) bring plundered by recommending a guard 
by «hldi it may be saved, and not by dqwiting from what is ■dvnt' 

t E^?W' — "initsoRlar." 

\ Here the hJ rmit' If i/iit ifri{m seenu to dtfy translation. 

I "So <ais'' rttrm, i.»., prdtMlj at tluaa who got Ihdr >«Wff, thtdr 
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indignation which you are hkely to feel* when you suffer 
by wie war, our accusers would fain turn off upon us who 
gave you the Bound advice, in order that you may condemn 
lis instead of punishing Philip, and that themselves may 
play the part of prosecutors against us, instead of paying 
the penalty of their own misconduct. 

This it ia that makes them refer to some among ua as 
wishing for war ; this is the real source of all the altercation. 
Bnt I know full well that hefore a single vote for war had 
been given, at Athens, Philip had both seized upon many 
of our possessions, and sent to Cardia the auxiliary force 
which is now there, j- If indeed it is our pleasure to affect 
to believe J that he ia not making war npon us, he would 
be the most senseless of human beings to contradict ua. — 
But afber he shall have actually invaded us, what shall we 
Bay then P For be will still affirm that he is not making 
war upon us — no§ more than, by his account, he was 
making war upon the Oreitana when hia troops were in 
their country — nor on the Fheneans the moment before he 
stormed their walls— nor on the Olynthlans, at first, and 
until he was at the head of an army within their territory; 
— and shall we stall go on charging those with being the 
a^ressora, who would only prevent aggression? Then . 
there ia nothing left for us but at once to he his slaves. 

■ Leknd hen ineerts a parentheds, of vMch there is not > vord in the 
Greek ; bnt he tiOm it by some overaght tnm the Fonrtb Philippic, — 
nnlesa indeed same MS. or edition may have aliead; Iranafened It bam 
thence^ Tlie woida an itiyxn yif^imynn riXi-k Xmn^ !■ tn 
nxiina ylyrirtm. It mugt be observed, too, that Ldand'a transUUDD is 
at indiSbrent as postdbls : — " It ia necessarr, absolntel}' nerteaaij, that 
war abould be attendad," &c, ia really not the meaniDg^-but that ''war i* 
neccHsaril;, or of necessity atteDded with," &c In Allen's edition, (his 
paragraph !a alao here. 

f sZt with the riiri/if I, and after what precedes, muat have Qie senae 
giveo in the text. 

t Hi ■rfiemueiai rtkifaittaTit, wems an order of worda that con- 
neda the negative with the " pretendiDg," and not with the "nuUng 
war." Bat it must mean — rfatrxurlMi /til mXi/uTt itrrit, 

g This rendering ia necessary to preserve the fbrce and bean^ of the 
original ; which is not conatmcted so as to connect the three caaea pnt by 
tlie predicate of Fhilip'a "tailing the parties," bat by that of hia "not 
making war." It la n^ative— •£)) — and it la to be remarked bow modi 
greater the efitet of tbia la, thao it it had been pnt merely that "he told 
the Ondtana, and told the Fhoraana, and told the Olynthiwu." 
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Alternstive* there is none betireen that and resistance^ 
whicli we will not make, and repMC, whicli we cannot have. 

And indeed the perils to which yon and other stat«8 are 
exposed are very different ;t for it is not the conqaest of 
this city that Philip ume at, hnt its ntter destruction. He 
has long been well aware that you will not be his slaTua, 
nor could if yon would — for yon have been habituated to 
command. And to give him embarrassment by aeizing't 
on a critical juncture— tAot you can do better than all the 
worid beradea. Since then the struggle is for our existence, 
it behoves as to bear in mind, that they who have sold 
themselves to him, shall be holden in ntter detestation, 
and suffer all extremities. § — For it is impossible, it is quite 
imposnble, that you should overcome yonr enemy without 
the walla, until yon have chastised the memiea within the 
walls who are devoted to him ; and against whom if yoa 
are driven as upon rocks || stuiding in your course, yon 
must inevitably be too late to cope with the others. 

For how does it happen, think you, that he shonld be 
insulting yon, (as I cannot for my part conceive hut he ia,) 

aiddb amne." Bat oa tbia be caDed 



"middle tsDne" betwasn the tsaUkiagi meDttoDad, and both of which 
aiB negmtivsd? Or ia it, — "Hieie Ii no middle omrae" between being 
■lares, and ooe or other of the two tMnge which ace both ont of the 
qoeation? But the Uterel meaning b cmtalnljr that bdng alarea is a 
middle ooone, and the rally me. Tbtn, middle between yrbU two othere ? 
" Altematdre " aecnui theiefoie the fit word. 

f *Tri; nil Irtn is rendered by Waif and othen, <la tudm rtbat. 
"Equality," however, aa if "oqoal trams of danger," eeona involved 
in tin Ejpngai on — though tliere la no material diffbienca. Perfaapa 
" nneqaai" miden it bMtei. 

f 'Am nmtftt ^iigmn. lislsnd'a " at an nnbvourable Jiuictare," is not 
aa goodaa tlia litoal Mnee, "if yea take, ot adse on, a critieal jonctore;'* 
beeides, unfkvoitiabte means rather the relation of the jonctnra to ttia 
party aeizlBg it, which ia eonlniy to the atnae hen. Unka Ldand 
meana a juncture nnbvonrable fbr Philip, the veirion li Donsenae ; the 
meaning clevly la, "if yon havea {avoDrable Jimulim,' ' "if yon have an 

% 'A'ririiftvmirmi—"iItbKiy beat to daalh." The furuV la so madt 

baa than *'nxti^^>hoiiaica," that It oonwa atraage^ witii thia vialent 



i*nv«; ni^iXHi ' 
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and alrrady menaring yon, while he is overcoming others 
by his kindneu, if hj nothing eUeF Just as he allured 
the Thessaliana into thcdr present serritude by losdiiJg 
them with favours ; and no one csn tell by how many 
t^ifls, Potidea among the rest, he giuned over the wretched 
Oljnthians. — The Thebans be is now gedncing, after de- 
liveriog over to them Boeotia, and relieving tbem from a 
long* and burdensome warfare. Xow while these states 
have obtained each aome accession of territory, yet they 
liave all either already had to nndergo extremities known 
to every one, or, happen what may, they will asaoredly 
have to undergo them.t But you — I say nothing of the 
losses you have already sustained — hut bow have you been 
over-reached in the very act of making peace ! and of how 
much have you been stript! Has not Fhocis been wrested 
from you? and Thermopylse ? and your settlements in 
Thrace P and Doriscus, Senium, Cersobleptes himself? 
Nay, does not Philip now bold the capital of Cardia, and 
does he not avow it P Wby then does he conduct hims^ 
in go different & fashion towards others and towards you P 
It is because this is the only country where men have full 
licence to plead the cause of the enemy, and can in perfect 
safety receive bis pay, while they are harassing you whom 
he has been despoiling of your possessions. — It was not 
saft) in Olynthus to plead the cauae of Philip, while yet the 
bulk of the Olynthian people had not been won over ^ by 

B[iUD enemiEB, vitboot its pictnmqne effect FruiiJa lb aa bid u poa- 
sible here, — "Ibesa quicknuids upon whicb 7011 Btrike, and upon wbkh 
t-im ue im&TOidably shipwrecked," — then bdng nothing like quickeanJs 
ID the caw, and nothing; like atilklng on them if tliere were. 

• Vriktv, Wolf properly umrfdera this epithet aa applied to the fenjif A 
of the PfaociaD 01 Sacred war. and not to its ckarader, at some imdeistaiid 
it; rilXtv. sayg be, irrl riu fiMit(tiL Some H8S., however, omit the 
word altogether. II camiot mean "grtat" or "heavy;"— jtnAirri 
amieji that BnfBdentlv.^Reiike, Appar, Crit., L, 83. 

t Ldand (^vee thig happily by a pantpbnue ; it is certainly not at all 
literal— bat it biinga ddI the meaning. They "are either involved In 
oIiniiKes known to (be whole world, or wait with Bubmisslon Tor the 
■Docient when wch calamitiea an to tSU upon them." It ihould have 
been "await the moment;" "wtdt for" implieB s deatrefoi thnr coaling;. 

X Imtvia-WinM— awordof much force, and indicating bung recdved 

kito the miowahip iif one Fower despolliog another— (like the Jaclialwith 

llie Uon> The repetition o[ the same words in this fine passage, and the 

ininnine the same plan in the itnictun of the aenteocea tiuoof^nnt are 10 

VOL. VIL It 
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the possession of Fotidaea. It was not safe in Thessaly to 
plead the cause of Philip, while jet the Theaaaliao multi- 
tude had Dot been won over by his casting ont their tyrants 
iind restoring their Amphictyonio ri^ht. It was not safe 
in Thebes, before he had restored Bceotia and extirpated 
the Phocians. — But at Athens, after he has act only stript 
U8 of Amphipolis find the country of Cardia, but has 
fortified' Eubcea like a citadel to overawe you, and is now 
invading Byzantium too, — at Athena it is quite safe to 
plead Philip's cause !t Hence it is that some of these 
advocates of his, &om beggara have suddenly become rich, 
and &om being nameless and obscure, are now eminent and 
distinguished, while you, on the contrary, from eminence 
have iallen into obscurity, and from affluence to destitu- 
tion. For I certainly consider the real wealth of a state 
to consist in alliances— credit — public esteem ; of all which 
you are destitute; and while you hold these in contempt 
an4 suffer them to be taken &om you, Philip has beoonK 
prosperous, and powerful, and terrible to all, Greek as well 
as Barbarian, and you desolate and low, — splendid, no 
doubt, in the unenvied J profusion of your merchandise, 

be not«d.— Also the mUifi and the wxMiui, — thougli LeUnd drapa tbesa, 
nnd Myi merely " the Thesaalians." Anger ta to be admired, hDwerer, 
chieflj' Id coaCrivtag to leave out all mendoD of either the ri;>!urm>f'r>ii, 
the riiXmi. or the rXiltnc- But the ,»• may alao imply "gaining orer 
with," or "aawellaa" the brihed (jiiHktu) U, Athens. Sntne HSS. 
have nXirmi Ibr nXXSt. Some loo, and Herragius followa tliesa, bai't 
tirmtirn, wilhcmt the tin, the BMOnd time it ia used— and Ai^i' be(bt« 
it) but the balk artbe authority is the other way. — Reislie, Appar. Grit., 
it, 230-342. SoDK too have tit if m— "It «oa1d not hare tieea." It 
li jost posaible that ttie wtXi.^ and wXnhi may merely mean "people:" 
but the probability eeenu greatly in tavDur of a mon inteDsivs and spedfic 
meanbsg. 

■ KiTsniiiBsSrK. Taylor gives this aa the noding oT his Aldine, 
tmtead of the present portidple, irbich Is in most editione; and the past 
certainly seema the ri(;ht rea^g, both bceanae it appeaia from the former 
pusage that lie had done the thing during the ten months of hia ateotce 
from Uacedon, and because of the ani rvr rmfUirti which follows. 

f Leiand, who had appeared to see the fltness, because the eStet, of 
retaining the same worda throngiiout as in the Greek, pea^ ad ezAvnuui 
— and drops them, changing the exprea^lon when he comes In the ^)plica- 
tion to Athens — irhere retsining them was the moat essentiaL 

X 'Afhttif, though generally used for " abundance," yet here probably 
retains its original srase. In the Fourth Philippic, however, the eipres- 
stoa is luicnfd's, (mmtm rii ax'^'') '^ exuberance," "plentifully supplied 
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but in all the things reallv valuable to a state, ridionlously 
destitute. 

But I perceive that some of our palitidans by no means 
lay down the same rule for themselves and for you. They 
would have you remain quiet whatever wrongs are done tc 
you ; while they can never remain quiet themselves, though 
no one is wronging them at all. Then, whoever rises, is 
sure to taunt me with — "So you will not bring forward a 
proposition for war ; you will not venture upon that, timid 
and spiritlesH as you are ?"• For my part, aelf-confident.t 
and forward, and shameless I am not, and may I never be ! 
Yet do I account myself by a great deal more courteous 
than those whose counseb are marked with each temerity. 
He, in truth, Athenians, who regardlesaj of the interests 
of the country, condemns, confiscates, rewards, § impeaches, 
by no means proves his courage in all this ; for if he insures 
his own tiafe^ by such speeches and such counsels as are 
calculated to win your fiivour, he may be daring with very 
little II hazard. But he who for your good oftentimes 
thwarts your inclinations ; who never speaks to gain your 
good graces, but consults your interests always ; who,^ 

mariwta;" vbicli repetition of the passage LeUnd seems to have had ia 
his eye nhjo he translated •■•i»', " markets." 

* *Ati>.^u( iici /ii>.xxii — " nneateiprlsing and soft," literallj; and 
perhaps tliat would be Ibe besC translation. 

t ejarilf. To be taken In a bad Ben.se, but probably not in the wont. 
His Lexicognphen make liftai, filucia aiulacia, — " self-con fldence" or 
"boldness," the root; but why it should be the root, and not derived 
bom tm(fim — the origin, iu all likelihood, of oar word "dare," — does 
not appear. 

t Ik{i)» — "overlooking," "neglecting." 

i Bdsbe refera from Ji'iwi ben to x't-^"*" afterwards; but the 
oommon reading being such, he chanffea it to naT^x't'*'"^'"- ""* "*>' 
that it afliirds an explanation of iHin. It rather »eema aa if iS-n 
" " " in Irt^. The simplicity and sineerily of this fine passage 



I 'ArpxxSt' This la clearly the meaning. Wolf drops the word, or 
mokes it Intensive to ifani—Cor his version is "audax tt coi^tni of." 
Hervagius has a comma after irfmXit, disconnecting it with /(niii;, 
which is plaiidy wroug. Leland merely says, "therefore he is daring." 

^ Commentators have often expressed surprise at this passage, as if it 
made the adoption of measures exposed to chance more than governed by 
derign, ■ teat of a ntateaman's capacity ; whereas, choosing such as are 
naitr Xayif/iii- "reasoning." "calculation," is plainly the wiser course. 
But the meaning may merely be, that wlun, or in case he ia compelled l* 
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*hon1d he recommend some course of policy in whiuh 
fbrtone may baffle the calcolationB of reason, yet makes 
himself accountable for the event* — be is indeed coura- 
geooB — an inTalaable citizen he tniljiB;t not lifce those 
who to an ephemeral popularity have Mcrificed the highest 
interests of their country — men whom I am so far from 
wishing to rival,! or from regarding as true patriots, that 
were 1 called upon to declare what services I had rendered 
our common country, although I have to tell, Athenians, 
of naval commands, and public shows, of supplies raised 
and of captives rausome^ and other passagi^s of a like 
description,! to none of them all would 1 point but to this 
one thing, that my policy has never been like theirs. Able 
I may be, as well as others, to impeach, and distribute, |{ 
and proscribe,^ and whatever else it is they are wont to 
do; yet on none of these grounds did I ever choose to 
take my place, •• or rest my pretensions, either through 
avarice or amhifaon. I have persevered in holding that 
longoage which lowers me in your estimation as compared 

adopt > polkf more under the ceatrol of (brtime than prudence, he stitl 
take* tbe napcraaibilitj on MmKl£ Perhijn »> should be read ■■>, 
"and i£" Intbt great Oration, the aame topic is dwelt upon, and in 

■ UtcnUj, "makea hinudf ■ccomitable fin both/' that ii, both Che 
goodnen of the plan acconling Co reawoing a priori, and the event with 
all the riaka of (brtone— both Che dedgn and the channa. 

t Tbe rb;thm and bveraion of the Greek are here bcautifuL The 
torn at the panage depend! malnl; on these — the diction, aa regarda 
|]:e norda themaelTea, being extremely rimple—i^Tir Ur' kApin, lul 
■/(tr'nis yi rixlttii J riKitti iiva. The particle ^i gives alao, miich 
bean^ to the mmple diction. 

t ZoXwi may be "tovy" aa well as "emnlate." 

S *iXuiifirriMi. J! the "sach other" reTera Co the last anlecedeDt, 
fik^r'ttrrU ia here "hnmanityi" but it to the whole enumeration, it 
must mean love of the ooauDuniCy at larp , i. «., "public spirit." 

II X»(itir/nimay certainly mean "ingratiate" generally; but conpled 
with the peculiar marks of ingratiating here given, viz- re jii*f>Ef* and 
ri it\/uiut, it is plain we most lake Tt x't'K"^*' ^ 'ta other sense, uf 
" di^trlbntjng " the property of (lie persons impeached and proscribed. 

^ The sense may be Ibis : " I might possibly impeach as well as other 
people, and gain popularity, and bring forward pmecriptions." 

*" ^ErM^n. tn Letand— " a part 1 never assum^ : my indinatiaDe 
were averse." But the meaning of Ii-»E» ia, "placed myself upon," and 
rftixtni "'pretended" "put my pretenHons on." — The text is iiteral, 
ai.ll it ia En^ish. Ldand's is neillier. 
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with others, yet which most greatly eialt yon, bo yon will 
only listen to me. Thus much to have said, may perhaps 
not be deemed to be invidious. Xor do I conceive that I 
sbonld be acting an honest part, were I to devise measures, 
which, while tbey raised me to the first rank in Athens, 
sank yon to the lowest station among the Greeks. But 
the state ought to be exalted by the counsels of patriots, 
and it ia the duty of us all to tender, not the most easy, 
but the most profitable advice. Towards the former, our 
nature is of itself but too prone ; to enforce the latter, a 
patnot's lessons and eloquence are required.* 

I not longt since heard some one talking as^ if my 
advice was always sound enough,§ but words [| were all I 
gave the state ; whereas it wanted deeds and actions. Now 
upon this point I will tell you what I think, and without 
any reserve. I do not hold it to be the province of those 
who advise you, to do any act whatever beyond giving you 
sound counsel ; and that this is a correct view of the sub- 
ject, I tbink I shall easily show. You remember how the 
celebrated Timotheus harangued you upon the necessity of 
suecounng the Eubceans and saving them from the Theban 
yoke. " What?"^ he said, "do you deliberate how to 
proceed and what to do, when the Thebans are actually in 
the Island ? Uen of Athens ! will you not cover the sea 
with ^onr ships P Will you not instantly arise and fly to 
the Piraeus ? Will you not draw down your vessels to the 

■ LekDd glim nothing like the sense here— "not to be promnted but 
bf the otmoat effurls of a wise and faithful connsellor." In the speech 
(here is iiHther "effort*" nor " utmost efforta ' ' (unleaj •■(i»j.i«(..— bnt 
that ia limited to one thing), nor counsellor, nor wise, nor faithful — but 
there is "teaching" mud "sjieaking," which are both omitted, XJyf— 



S Francla— "that 1 alwaj>s tpeik eitremel7 weD." This la not tb 
nwaning at aH If kiyti n ^iXi-m has anything to do with speaking, u 

words. It b "give bit words' —but the seiise ia "adrerw" or at leu 

(hat tbe aabstaiice of the speech is g.iod and sound. Frands refers it I 



I In the Greek It is xlym, Iben Xiyi. The necessary change of (he 
word in the (ruislalion ia hers, as often happens, pr^udic'al. 
1 I-Viittw-perbsps "nhai?" ia as literal m "Tell ine," ur "uay." 
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beach P"* — These were TimotheuB* words ; this wa* what 
yon did ; and from both concurring, the work was accom- 
phshed. But had he given, as indeed be did, the best of 
cODDsela ; if jou had remained immovable, giving ear to 
nothing that he s^d ; would any of those thinga have been 
performed which were then done for the country P Impos- 
sible! And so it is with what I am now m^ng, and what 
othera may ui^. For deeds you must rely on yourselves ; 
lookingt to statesmen only for the capacity J to give you 
salutary counsels. 

And now, after summing up in a word what I have 
to urge, I have done. I say you should levy the neces- 
sary supplies, should maintain the army on its necessary 
establishment — correcting whatever abases may be found 
to exist, but not disbanding it altogether upon the first 
clamour that is raised — should send ambassadors wherever 
they can be useful in infbrming,§ admonishing, or any- 
where furthering the interests of this country. But yoa 
should, beside all this, bring the men to punishment whose 
administration has been stained with corruption, and con- 
sign them to abhorrence in all times and all places, to the 

* It is BOt BO euy to gee why the first qnesdoD having been — " Will 
jnjo not cover the wn with yoar ships?" the last ahould be, "Will you 
cot launch your ships?" The difference of 7-(ib(»i and »lj( will not 
explain this. Perhaps the difference alluded to is between ships already 
in service, and those not yet in use (or as we would say, in commiswHi). 
Leland ingtoiously has it — "Why are you not embarked?" but first the 
lonse is wrong; for as Reisle has well obsen-ed, though rrfiiirfi might 
be givea in the present according to some MSS.. MitiX^tn pi«oluda this 
raiding; and, secondly, the word is not at alt "embark," bat "launch," 
" draw dawn." lu the First Philippic, where somewtiat of tlie same idea 
DGcnTS, and when " embark* is plainly meant, the word is •£■ Ifi^mi/u/a. 

t ZuriTri, "look for," "seek for;" hut in English this appKee rathd 
to what mnst cotne fitim others than tnm themselves ; end this reodus a 
change of the word neceesary. 

t 'Erirr.!^*— Wolf, Mowing some MSS., is for leaving out this word, 
.and inserting ti. The word mnst be Hi1inittr.(l not to add much to the 
paeeage, and not to be in the manner of Demosthenes. 

5 "Beform," in Leland. most anrely he a misprint for "inform," the 
Greek being 3i)a£»vT«(. Francis has "notifv;" it may mean ao, or 
"warn," unless >«Jitb'j-«7-h( means this, rather thsn "remonstrate," 
which both Ldand and Francis give ; certainly it seems like " lui^est,"' 
" to pnt into one's mind," or "to remind ;" bat it is also need for "m- 
buke;" or It may even ■ 
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end tb&t tbose whose conduct haa been temperate* uid 
pure, may be shown to have coneultod at once their own 
interests and yours, t If sacli shall be your course, and 
you no longer neglect your most important concerns, it 
may be that our aff^m shall take a Detter turn. But if 
yon sit down inactive, and confining your exertions { to 
acclamations and applause, shrink back§ the moment any- 
thing is required to be done, I can conceive no eloquence || 
which, in the absence of every necessary effort on your 
part, will have the power to save the country. 

* ttirfm, " moderate," " mesnmd ;" bnt It alio meuu " OHifornuUe 

tn dot;, ukd theieTore "aprlght" AiiaUvt vhldi follows, howgver, <■ 
pl&inl^ "upright" or "pore," In opposiciop to " coimpt," and Iberofcra 
liiTfuimKjbt uaed todlatlngabh those who did not' lake the exlravaganl 
cooreee, iiurfim, which at Alheos were often mixed with cormptiaii. 

t Moat tmulatiooB join the nli j>.>.(ir wilh iv ^i|3ii').ir>/u,— which 
la not qoite certain : it maj be " in order to ahow (liem and all othera." 
Wolf Menu to join ru, S>.X„c in this manner with inin. Bnt tbs 
tlnobt 1b, if I ! and ^nXiii/iMi, there being no word iljisvXiii/iMi, be <nf- 
Gcient to denote " giving sonnd or boneet advica," wilhont a prononn. 

t 'Aj((i riS, ». •■. >.- affbrdi a happy instance of the full meaning bdng 
brought out hy a dioice of verbs and adverbs, without mentioning the 
predKoie. Wol^ in his commentary, gives vi admirable translation — 
" vtqva ad qjiplriiiiunt il baidatiimem rtbuf mletiti,'' Apud Kmske, Ap. 
Cril., L, 84. The fbcoe of muSa^tiTK is here excellently preserved. In 
the transUtloo he does not give so good a commentary — " haetaua Am- 
ttaai at plaudaHi et laudeitM orationan ttudentet.^' 

g AriJviA'i'*'' ^"^ fbrmer note, (p. fiS.) Wolf randers it here by 
" tergiversemini j" which dnea Dot ^ve the meaning, It is escape ttcni 

Q Leland — " AU the wisdom in the world;" bnt xS'ytj is here put io 
opposition to wuutj and the applause referred to before, is plainly meant 
of speechea. Leland'a Com of the negattTe, Is, however, happy ; and (he 
passage may be rendered, " then all the eloqnenoe in the world (or all 
the speeches) will tail to save the country," — bat the versioa in the text 
givcB the predse meaning of the Greek. 
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NOTE. 

Thx Translntion of the Chersonese Oration was given as 
an appendix to the IMasertation ; but, two years aiter, Lord 
Brougham published in a separate form his Translation of 
the great Oration on the Crown. It waa accompanied with 
the Greek text, and with an lutrodootion. This Intro- 
duction enters upon the subject of aucieut oratory gene- 
rally, and has been here inserted as a fit accompaniment to 
the Dissertation, llie tninBlatian itself, as well as the 
Greek test, are omitt d, ps their length would be incom- 
patible with the [iLin of the series. 
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ORATION ON THE CROWN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The attempt to trajiBlate the Greatest Oration of the 
Greatest of Orators ioto a language ho different in its 
frame and idiom from that noble ton^e in which it was 
pronounced, had long appeared so hopeless, that, after 
intentions repeatedly formed, the plan was for some years 
abandoned. 

During the period of my retirement from Parliament 
after the general election in 1812, I bad frequent com- 
munications upon this subject with one of the best scholars 
and most acute, though severe, critics of his time, my 
lamented friend Lord Dudley ; and it was principally an 
ailment of his that then turned me aside from the pro- 
ject. When pressed with the considerations which natui-ally 
suggested themselres in favour of it— among others the 
example of Cicero, who had made the same experiment on 
the Latin language, — his answer was calculated to make me 
pause, from its appearance of sense snd force. " Either," 
■aid he, "the translation is addressed to those who know 
the original, or to those who do not. Tlie former cannot 
want it ; the latter cannot materially profit by it ; for no 
translation can give an adequate idea of the original." 

Subsequent reflection has served to remove the deep 
iinpresaion which Lord Dudley's ailment had made. 

It must be considered, in the firat pWe, that even to 
scholars the experiment is not without interest of trying 
how far the two languages can be used so as to render in 
the one the thoughts couched originally in the other ; and 
even to scholars tbe comparative trial of the structures of 
the two, their resemblances, their difTerences, and their 
contrasts, is very interesting. Then, if indeed this be not 
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inclutled id the preceding obserration, there can no more 
accurate method be devised for well apprehending the force 
and genius of both tongues than such a comparative trfal. 
Many things are sure to be thus observed which had previ- 
ously escaped our attention : dot is it to be doubted that 
the sense, as well as the diction, of the original, is mvich 
more thoroughly perceived and felt after such an attempt. 
I can truly say in the present case, that although the 
exquisite original had been, for many long years, familiar to 
me in all its parts, the most remarkable of which I knew 
by heart, yet I never felt its incomparable beauties, both 
in the substance and in the diction, until I made the 
attempt at transferring them into our Saxon tongue; and 
although there is far less benefit in this respect to be 
derived from reading the work, yet whoever shall, in 
perusing, compare it carefully with the original, can hardly 
fail to profit considerably, and to discover merits and 
peculiarities which had before escaped him. There is 
something in this process resembling the advantage we 
gain in relishing the beauties of the ancient dramatists, 
from seeing their pieces performed instead of reading them. 
Many a scholar has felt how greatly his notions of Terence 
were improved by seeing a Westminster play— however 
well acqimnted he may have been with toe original by 
previous study. The examination of the Greek Orator's 
passages, with a view to their being delivered to an English 
audience, the consideration of the eflccts which they are 
calcolated to produce upon such an assembly, and the 
feeling of their effects as given in our mother tongue, is 
calculated to produce somewhat of the same effect. 

The example of Cicero must here t^in be adverted 
to. No one could more thoroughly know the Greek than 
be did, hardly even the Athenians themselves. He had 
practised deciaitning in that language so much as to speak 
it with perfect ease. When he sent his History, written 
in Greek, to Fosidonius at Bhodes, desiring he would write 
one in purer Attic, that Rhetorician said that the perusal 
of it filled him with despair of being able to improve the 
diction. Nay, when Molo, a teacher of rhetoric at the 
same famous school, heard him declaim in Greek, he is said 
to have lamented the complete subjugation of bis couutiy, 
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which muat now yield the palin in Attic eloquence to the 
people whose arms had flubdued her, Nothing, then, could 
have made the Great Itoman undertake the task of trans- 
lating the two Orations on the Crown, except the desire of 
trying an experiment such as we have been considering^ 
probably with Bome aueh views as have just heen stated. 
The loM of his Translation (of which the Introduction 
only has reached ua) is deeply to be lamented. But we 
may venture to affirm that the English language is mach 
better adapted to the taiik lioro exacted of it than the 
Latin. It is &r richer in roots and in idiom ; much 
fitter than the dialect of a barbarous people to express 
abstract ideas and the other thoughts which the progress 
of civility and refinement gives birth to ; indeed in all 
respects except the want of flexion, it is better able to 
convey with closeness the sense of the Greek original. 
The complacency with which certain French artists Lave 
eipregsed a conviction that their language comes nearest 
to the Attic of any, should make us suspicious of our 
national partialities and slow to claim for our mother 
tongue any decisive superiority — for it shows how far 
prejudices will warp acute minds. Yet still there seems 
good ground for affirming that the English and German, 
and generally the dialects of Saxon or Teutonic origin, 
when improved and corrected by judicious importations 
from the ancient tongues, are, of all others, if not tlie 
nearest in point of resemblance to the Greek, yet certmnly 
the most capable of making its treasures accessible to those 
who are denied access to the original. Even against the 
superiority of the Latin in its conjugations and declensions 
(its greatest though not its only resemblance with the 
Greek) we may set off its want of articles ; and how far its 
similar flexion has aided the work of translation may be 
seen by its failure where the exquisite diction of the Attic 
Orators was to he imitated. The famous passage in the 
Itafavfitfiiia of ^schines (TmiTo inaanji rmn, <&o.) which 
Cicero had translated in the Oration against L. Piso 
{"Hee _fiammcel Ha faces t" Ac.), being one where the 
merit lay in the sense, is far better given by him than 
either he himself has succeeded when parodying the beau- 
tiful climax in the »"?' n^two (uu* «»e» /a* t»iit», hi» 
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f/f»-^)L 3i, Ac.) or QuintUian when profeMing to tmulato 
it, the exquisite dictioa being here the great be&atj. Id 
truth the iimilar flesioD of the Latin carrieg ub but a Bm&ll 
way towards approaching the Greek. It has no articles, 
and BO far, is inferior to the English ; and as for particles, 
the Boman ^irtists and ourselves are alike deficient in that 
great reaonrce, as the equally signal failure of both in 
attempting the famous passage just mentioned may prove, 
the use of the particles being the source of the deJicacy 
of the diction in that passage, and even of its perfectly 
luminous perspicuity, notwithstanding its extreme conci- 
sion. The tenses which are peculiarly Qreek, together 
with the particles, are certtunly the great instruments by 
which such nice distinctiom can be mEuotuned, and such 
delicate shades of meaning expressed; and in both these 
particulars the Latin and English are alike at fault. As 
for the rhythm, there is assuredly no advantage in the 
Latin over our own tongue. The English U as soncnous ; 
it is more nniBical ; it is more majestic ; it is more various. 
At an immeasurable distance in all these respects irom the 
Greek, our music is on the whole snperior to the Boman. 

It is, however, necessary here to remark that, of the 
scheme of Cicero's work, we can only form an idea from 
the few sentences of the Introduction which describe it 
very generally; and that it appears from these to have 
been anything rather than a plan of literal or close transla- 
tion. He seems to have set himself the task not of saying 
in Latin what Demosthenes had said in Greek, but of 
speaking in Latin as Demosthenes would have done had 
he been a Boman and not an Attic orator. This may 
certainly increase our r^rets for the work, but it by no 
means shows that the experiment on the powers of the 
langu^es was made. If on the other hand the plan was 
(as is barely possible) to show how Cicero bimself, with 
his taste, his habits of composition, his torn of thought, 
would have treated the same topics, all likenesB to the 
original must have been lost, and we have little to r^ret 
in the work never having reached us ; for in that case wa 
haTe only lost one more Ciceronian oration. 

Another object of translation, and which has by do 
means been li»t sight of in the present work, is to asnat 
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the etndent nf the Qreek language as well as the student 
of the rhetorii^al art. It is chiefly in this point of view 
that the learned Master of Rugby School (now flourishing 
beyond all former example under his auspices) has con- 
descended to favour the undertaking; and the advice and 
assistance which I have received from him during the 
progress of my labours, demand my grateful acknowledg- 
menU. With the eiceptiou of a few pagea, the whole 
translation and notes have been submitted to Dr. Arnold ; 
and I have in almost every instance adopted his views of 
the text when they differs from my own. If, however, 
anything remains which may be supposed erroneous, I 
desire it to be assumed either that the fault is in my 
having retained my own opinion, or that the passage was 
part of the few pages which he happened not to see. 

It remains to mention the third object of this work- — 
the conveying to persons unaequainted with the original 
some notion of its innumerable and transcendent beauties. 
When one of the first scholars of the age, and the person 
of all I have ever known the most familiar with the Greek 
orators, urged me to undertake, or rather to complete the 
present work (if I were to add also, the first statesman of 
hia age, I should be spared the necessity of naming Lord 
Wellesley), he was certainly misled by his friendly partial- 
ity of many years' standing, to think far more favourably 
of my fitness for the task, than could be justified by the 
specimens which he had seen in the translation of the 
Ghersonese Oration, pubhshed a year or two ago.* But 
with his advice there coincided the strong desire of some 
much esteemed friends, admirable judges of composition 
and well versed in English oratory, to taste the streams 
which flow in such force from the perennial fount^n of 
Attic eloquence, as near the well-head as their ignorance 
of the language would sufl'er them to approach. With 
them the experiment has proved eminently successful. 
They felt the wonderful power not only of the argument, 
hut of the richly crowded statement, and of the noble 
deslamation, in a manner which cleurly proved that the 
translation had preserved a considerable portion of the 

* Appoidbi lo Kwertation on Ancient Eloquence. Speechet, voL iv. 
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original. The tnnsic and the diction of course escaped; 
but upon the whole, this trial showed in a very satisfactory 
manner that, at the least, whoever was accustomed to 
oratory would gain by perusing the translation some idea 
of the DemoatJieDean manner. I have been encour^^ed 
by another friend well ac<]uainted with both ancient and 
modem oratory, and himself a moat distinguished speaker,* 
to believe that even on persons little versed in the arts of 
composition, the closeness, the vigour, the rapidity of the 
original are calculated, though only " seen as in a glass 
darkly," to produce a great eSect. It was a remark of 
this excellent and experienced judge, on reading some of 
the notes where particular passages are pointed out as well 
adapted to succeed in our Senate, that the whole oration is 
eminently of that description; and therein it assuredly dtfifers 
prodigiously from almost all the compositions of Cicero. f 

Such were the impressions under which this work has 
been persevered in, and such the encouragements wbich 
have enabled me to bear up ag^ust the innumerable 
difficulties of the task. Among these difficulties, it cer- 
tiunly would only he a becoming tribute to my predeces- 
sors were I to enumerate either their success or their 
failure. But, with every disposition to follow so customary 
a practice, I really cannot honestly bring myself to do so, 
especially considering the Notes with which I have been 
obliged to accompany the text. The reason of this must 
now be shortly explained. 

No one can deny a great knowledge of the Greek 
huigoage to such men as Leland, and Francis, and Cesa- 
rotti^ and Millot; nor indeed is Dawson in this respect 

' Lord Ljndbnrst. 

f My learned friend also strangly urged me to andertake a task vhich 
I had loDg been contenipktiug, namely, an ImiUtioD of the Great 
OradoQ, or some other ancient piece after the manner of Dryden's and 
Pope's PoeUcal Imilations. The delicacy of mtroducing parallel political 

X His (laDBlalion will stand a comparison vdlh any other ; it is indeed. 
Id many respects, deserving of much admiration; and as far as a forei^er 
may judgO, it stands very much out from the common le»el of lUliOD 
prose. Tba Abate's taste, however, is oflen at fault. What can e^iceed 
the outrage of adding a whole ligure to the Oath podsage, and makin;; 
the narriors "cover laud and Eea with their tKidiee?" as if DemoaChene? 
wanted ancb a trope— aa <f the paseii;rn itself were not dguratice enon^h I 
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ab all deHcient ; while Wolff and Taylor mu^t be adniittetl 
to have beeo among the most perfect masters of it. That 
both Leland and Francis, too, had very considerable power 
over the Enghsh language it would be absurd to deny ; 
many passages have been rendered by both with suece^, 
some with great felicity. But one quahfication for this 
task all those translators equally wanted ; none of them 
had any practical experience of oratory ; none of them had 
the habit of addressing popular assemblies, or even judicial 
bodies ; none of them were orators either accidentally or 
by profession. If Pope had been ever so good a Greek 
scholar, and no poet, his Homer might have borne a nearer 
resemblance to the original, but it would have been tin- 
resemblance of prose to poetry.' Had Dryden only written 
his admirable Prefaces and Introductions, works that might 
have placed him in the first rank of English classics even 
if all his immortal verse had perished, he never would have 
given UH that maaterpiece of poetical translation, — his 
fragment of Lucretius. It could only be a great poet, 
too, who might attempt to supply Pope's deficiencies, and 
add to Englisli poetry the Homeric sen^ and style, as 
Cowper has done with a success unaccountably overlooked, 
and well calcnlated to, alarm any translator who relies upon 
bis knowledge of Greek and his power over English, for 
th^ accomplishment of a literal version. !Now those who 
have rendered Demosthenes came to the task as Pope, 
Dryden, and Cowper would have done had they never 
written any of the poems on which their fame is built. 
They were Greek scholars, and not English orators ; they 
knew the meaning of the one tongue, they did not know 
the resources of the other ; they could understand in what 
manner Demosthenes affe4^d an Attic audience, but only 
by reading Demosthenes himself; they had no knowledge 
of the manner in which au English audience was to be 
affected, nor indeed had they a practical knowledge how 
any audience was to be moved or controlled. !Nay more, 
they not only were themselves no orators, but they had in 
all probability very Lttle eiijerience of oratory as auditors. 
Their lives had been passed in coUegea or schools where, if 
rhetoric is taught at all, there is a very great chance of 
something exceedingly unlike real eloquence being learned 
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— poaubly Bomething the reverse of eloqnence — for the tnie 
schools of oratory are the Senate, the Forum, the popular 
assembly. Their lives had not been passed iu hearing ttie 
Enkines Etod Cuirans of the age, or ia listening to Fitt 
and Fox, and Orattan, and Windham, and Flunket, and 
Canning. It was almost as if instead of Pope, and Monti, 
and Dryden, and Cowper attempting to transfuse Homer 
into English or Italian song, there had stood forward some 
one yell acquainted with the Greek, a master of the Ionic 
and the Doric dialecta, but who never hail either writ- 
ten a couplet or read a liue of poetry from the time of 
Chaucer and Dante to his own age. Such a one might 
be of excellent use in helping a poet as Pope and Monti 
were holpen by men who knew Greek and had not the gift 
of song ; but their verse would never have found a patient 
reader. It would be an exa^eration to say that the trans- 
lators of Demosthenes have fared as ill as these would hare 
I'ared — yet it is quite certain that what was altogether 
inevitable has happened to them — their versions betray al 
every step thar imperfect acquaintance with the art ot 
oratory ; and whoever has been accustomed to address an 
audience, or even to pass his time in hearing- great debates, 
would have at once rejected many of the turns of expres- 
sion adopted by them, and have put the sense in another 
form quite as a matter of course. 

It is a further coni>equence of the same deficiency, 
though not a necessary consequence, that those trans- 
lators have been ignorant of the resources of the language 
in which they undertook to write. This has led, in all 
the modem tongues, in none more thMi our own, to the 
most mischievous practice into which a translator can fall — 
that of paraphrase and circumlocution^ — and still more that 
of preferring a foreign or roundabout turn of expression to 
the pure and racy and vigorous English idiom — the strong 
and natural Saxon dialect, never to be departed from with- 
out the most urgent necessity or the greatest temptation. 
Of this so many examples occur iu the course of the 
present work, that it would only be a superfluous repe- 
tition of the remarks contained in the Notes, were any 
examples to be given here. 

The present translation professes to be as close as it is 
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possible to make it without abandoning the peculiar idiom 
of the langu^e in wliich it is written. How far any 
success has attended an attempt the extreme difficulty of 
which ia most freely confessed as it has been most pain- 
fully felt, it is no business of mine even to form a con- 
jecture. 

It remains to acknowledge the great kindness of my old 
and valued inend, Thomas Campbell, who readily complied 
with the request that he would translate into English 
verse (of which he is so renowned a master) the Epitaph 
quoted by Demosthenes towards the close of the Oration. 
That a poet only could hope to succeed in this attempt 
has already, in discussing another matter, been incidentally 
observed — that such a poet was certain to succeed needs 
hardly be added. But one who has the highest hereditary 
titles both to Eloquence and to Poetry has ventured to 
suggest an alteration in one or two even of Campbell's 
verses, and with a snccess which he himself is the first to 
acknowledge. 

Since the Notes were printed I have had occasion to 
peruse a French Translattou which, had I before seen it, 
would really have prevented some remarks upon the para- 
phrase of Dawson and others. Thus, " t«i. ifttn^ut itiitat 
' Xff ir;»aiiu>iTi, Vouz baisez les mains avides qui vous 
lachent comme k regret quelque part de votre propre sub- 
sistence." Again, " "l i' » reMi iuiSii(^arTt( iiftnf mymti 
fri rmuTK, xtti TiieamvMHii x"i"i^"S lo-rmc lanvrrts. Comme 

des lions qu'on grille dans leur cage, ils voua enferment 
dans vos murs ; ils vous tendent a manger pour voua cares- 
ser, vous apprivoi»er, vous faire dociles & leur main," 
Assuredly no English master of paraphrase ever went so 
far as to lend a cage of lions to Demosthenes for rhe- 
torical uses. Writers of this class must be supposed to 
consider the old Qreek a fai' worse orator than them- 



There follows a discussion of the merits of different 
editors of the Greek, Beiske, Bekker, &c., which la here 
omitted, a* the text is not given. 

voi> <ai 1 
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" BirOBT, Janaarg 28, 1S40. 

" Mt Lokd, — I found your Preface here on my arrival 
thia evening. 

" I am very much obliged to you for your kind mention 
of me, aud I certainly am not insensible to the honour of 
being in any way connected with your translation of 
Demosthenes speech. But if the notice had been less 
flattering, I should have thought it better. 1 sympathize 
most hewtily with vfhat you say of the requisites of a 
translator, and there has all along seemed to he a beautiful 
fitness in an orator being; translated by one to whom both 
oratory and poUtical !ife were practically familiar. But I 
imagbe that jou over-estimate oven the Greek of Leiand 
and Francis. English Greek scholarship, I believe, even a 
few years back, was far short of that perfect knowledge of 
the language which is not uncommon now ; such a know- 
ledge, 1 mean, as enables a man to read Greek with exactly 
the same understanding and feeling as if it were English, 
so that he never goes through a process of mental transla- 
tion, but the Greek speaks direcUy to the mind without 
any interpreter. I think that a want of this knowledge 
has hampered former translators, as well as that other 
ffreat defect to which you allude so truly. — I remain, my 
Lord, your very fmthful, obedient servant, 

" T. Arkold." 
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THE VERY REVEREND THE PRINCIPAL 

THE PROFESSORS, 

ASD THE STUDENTS, 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

I BEQ leave to inscribe this Ducourae to yon, in token of my great 
raapect. Althoogh the opinians whkh It Mts forth an the leealt of 
mature deliberation, yet, ■» it was written daring the tnaiDeeB at On: 
Northern Circuit, it will, I fear, tafam regards the compoaition, Dot be 
deemed miy fit to appsar befon the world. Neverthelew, I have yielded 
a umewhat reluctant assent to the ropcst of man; of yoor namber. who 
t dH of opinion that its pabtieatlon nonld prove benefidaL 

H. BROUGHAM, & 
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?ery siai 

;spectful thanks for the kindness which ha^ placed me 
in a chair, filled at former limes by so many great 
men, whose names might well make any comparison 
formidable to a far more worthy successor. 

"While I desire you to accept this unexaggerated 
expresfuon of gratitude, I am anzions to address you 
rather in the form whacb I now adopt, than in the 
more usual one of an unpremecUtated discourse. I 
shall thus at least prove that the remarks, which I 
deem it my duty to make, are the fruit of mature 
reflection, and that I am unwilling to discharge an 
important office in a perfunctory manner. 

I feel very sensibly, that if 1 shall now ui^ you by 
general exhortations, to be instant in the pursuit of 
the learning, which, in all its branches, flourishes 
under the kindly shelter of these roofs, I may weary 
you with the unprofitable repetition of a thrice told 
tale ; and if I presume to ofi'er my advice touching the 
conduct of your studies, I may seem to trespass upon 
the province of those venerable persons, under whose 
care you have the singular happiness to be placed: 
But I would nevertheless expose myself to either 
charge, for the sake of joining my voice with theirs, in 
anxiously entreating yon to beheve how incomparably 
the present season is verily and indeed the most pre- 
cious of your whole Uves. It is not the less true, be- 
cause it has been oftentimes said, that the period of 
youth b by far the best fitted for the improvement of 

DigniodD, Google 
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the mind, and the retirement of a college almost esclu- 
sively adapted to much study. At your enviable age, 
everything baa the hvely interest of novelty and fresh- 
ness ; attention is perpetually sharpened by curiosity ; 
and the memory is tenacious of the deep impressions it 
thus receives, to a degree unknown in after life ; while 
the distracting earea of the world, or its begiuling 
pleasures, cross not the threshold of these calm 
retreats ; its distant noise and bustle are ^ntly heard, 
making the shelter you enjoy more grateful ; and the 
struggles of anxious mortals embarked upon that 
troublous sea, are viewed from an eminence, the 



security of which is rendered more sweet by the prost- 
pect of the scene below. Yet a little while, and you 
too will be plunged into those waters of bitt«mesa; 
and will cast an eye of regret, as now I do, upon the 
peacefiil regions you have quitted for ever. Sucli is 
your lot as members of society; but it will be your 
own fault if you look back on this place with repent- 
ance or with shame ; and be well assured that, what- 
ever time — ay, every hour — you squander here on 
unprofitable iohng, will then nse up against you, and 
be p^ud for by years of bitter but unavailing regrets. 
Study, then, I beseech you, so to store your minds 
with the exqiusite learning of former ages, ihat you 
may always possess within yourselves sources of 
rational and refined enjoyment, which will enable you 
to set at nought the grosser pleasures of sense, whereof 
other men are slaves; and so imbue yourselves with 
the sound philosophy of later days, forming yourselves 
■to the virtuous habits which are its legitimate offspring, 
that you may walk unhurt through the trials which 
await you, and may look down upon the ignorance and 
error that surround you, not with lofty and super- 
ciHous contempt, as the sages of old times, hut with the 
vehement desire of enlightening those who wander in 
darkness, and who are by so much the more endeared 
to ns by how much they want our assistance. 
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Asanmins the improTement of bis own mind and of 
the lot of his fellow-creatures to be the great end of 
every man's existence, who is removed ahove the care 
of prOTiding for his sustenance, and to be the indispens- 
able doty of every man, as far aa his own immediate 
wants leave him any portion of time anemployed, oar 
attention is naturally directed to the means bv which 
so great and urgent a work may best be performed ; 
ana as in the limited time allotted to this discourse, I 
eannot hope to occupy more than a small portion of so 
wide a field, I shall confine myself to two subjects, or 
rather to a few observations upon two subjects, both of 
tbem appropriate to this place, but either of them 
affording ample materials for an entire course of 
lectures — the study of the Rhetorical Art, by which 
useful truths are promulgated with effect, and the 
puiposes to which a proficiency in this art should be 
made subservient. 

It ia an extremely common error among young 
persons, impatient of academical discipline, to turn 
firom the piunful study of ancient, and particularly of 
Attic composition, and solace themselves with works 
rendered easy by the familiarity of their own tongue. • 
They plausibly contend, that as powerful or captivating 
diction in a pure English style is, after all, the att^un- 
ment they are in search of, the study of the best 
English models affords the shortest road to this point ; 
and even admitting the ancient examples to have been 
the great fountains from which all eloquence is drawn, 
they would rather profit, as it were, by the classical 
labours of their English predecessors, than toil over 
the same path themselves. In a word, they would 
treat the perishable results of those labours as the 
standard, and give themselves no care about the im- 
mortal originak. This argument, the thin covering 
which indolence weaves for herself, would speedily sink 
all the fine arts into barrenness and insignificance. 
Why, according to such reasoners, should a sculptor or 
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punter encoimter the toil of a journey to Athens or to 
Rome? Far better work at home, and proSt by the 
Jabour of those who have resorted to the Vatican and 
the Parthenon, and founded an English school, adapted 
to the taste of our own country. Be yoo assured that 
the works of the English chisel fall not more short of 
the wonders of the Acropolis, than the best productions 
of modern pens fall short of the chaste, finished, 
nervous, and overwhelming compositjons of them that 
" reastless fulmined over Greece." Be equally sure 
that, with hardly any exception, the great thmgs of 
poetry and of eloquence have been done by men who 
cultivated Uie mighty exemplars of Athenian genius 
with daily and with nightly devotion. Among poets 
there is hardly an exception to this rule, unless may be 
so deemed Shakspeare, an exception to all rulra, and 
Dante, familiar as a contemporary with the works of 
Roman art, composed in hia mother tongue, having 
taken, not so much for his guide as for his " master," 
Yirgil, himself almost a translator from the Greeks. 
But among orators I know of none among the Romans, 
and scarce any in our own times. Cicero honoured 
the Greek masters with such singular observance, that 
he not only repiured to Athens for the sake of finisbing 
his rhetorical education, but afterwards continued to 
practise the art of decl^ming in Greek ; and although 
he afterward fell into a less pure manner through the 
corrupt blandishments of the Aaian taste, yet do we 
find bim ever prone to extol the noble perfeclions of 
his first masters, as something placed beyond the reach 
of all imitation. Kay, at a mature period of his life, 
be occupied himself in translating the greater orations 
of the Greeks, which composed almost exclui^vely his 
treatise, " Be opttmo ^enere oratoris;" as if to write 
a discourse on oratonal perfection, were merely to 
present the reader with the two immortal seeches 
upon the Crown. Sometimes we find him imitating, 
even to a literal Tersion, the beauties of those divine 
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ori^naJs, — as the beautiful passage of .^chines, in the 
Timarcliiia, upon the torments of the guilty, which the 
Komim orator has twice made nse of, abnost word for 
word; ODco in the oration for Sextus Rosdus, the 
earliest he delivered, and again in a more mature 
effort of his genius, the oration against L.. Piso." 

I have dwelt the rather upon the authority of M. 
Tullius, because it enables us at once to answer the 
question, Whether a study of the Roman orators be 
not sufficient for refining the taste f If the Greeks 
were the models of an exceUeoce which the first of 
Roman orators never attiuned, although ever aspving 
after it, — nay, if so far from being satisfied with hw 
own success, he even in those hb masters found some* 
thing which his ears desiderated — (ita sunt avidffi et 
capaces ; et semper aliquid immensum infinitumijue 
desiderantt) — he either fell short while copying them, 
or he failed by diverting his worship to the false gods 
of the Asian school. In the one case, were we to rest 
satisfied with studying the Roman, we should only be 

■ Un yif Jirti, rki tSi HiKn/iin,' i(xil iri 3.». ikX' ti^ >•" 
itttiran- MrAyiiMi yintlxi- /mti nil! ifRiiumt, xmidrif l> th;; 

n«.n— rovra wfuxikiii.it) rtTi >(•.[, ■' f ;i.— 'AUXIN, nmri Ti 

Solite enim palara, qDemadinodum in fabulis niepeniuneia Tideds, eOB, 
qoi flliquid impie »celerateqiie commisarint, sgilari et pertcrreri Furiarnm 
Isdis udeclibus. Sua qnemque &sus, et euus terror maxims vexat; 
taunn quetaque Bceliu agitat, anientiaqne aScit; bucb main cogitatlcmeg 
consdendsqua anitnl tetrent. H» sunt impiia uaidus domesticsqne 
Furis ; quB dies aocUaqae pareatum poana ■ coDsccleratiasimia Uliia 
rapeWnt. — Pro Sexlo Eoido ABiermo. 

Nolita enim putare< at in sc«na videlia, homlueH conBcderatoi impulsn 
deonim teireri Furiiirum tsdjg ardenlibus. Sua qnemque fraut, suum 
facinna — sxmm s(«1ub — sua audacia, de sanitaM oc meiite deturbat. Hn 
mnt irapiornm FnriiB— hie flomma — hie face* — In I tic. Calp. Piummu 

Tha great Impiovement in Cicero's taste between the flrat and the 
Mcond of these compoUtiona is maii[feet, and his doaer adhareni» to the 
orighiaL He introduces the saine idea, and in very eimilar language, in 
the Treallie, Dt fjtgg., lib. 1. 

f Orator., c 29. 
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imitating the imperfect copy, instead of the ptire 
original — ^like him who Bhonld endeavour to catch a 
glimpse of some beauty by her reflection in a glass, 
that weakened her tints, if it did not distort her 
fe^ores. In the other case, we should not be imitating 
the same, but some leas peHoct original, and looking at 
the wrong beauty ; — not her whose chaste and simple 
attractions commanded the adoration of all Greece, but 
some garish damsel &om Rhodes or Chios, just brilliant 
and languishing enough to captivate the less pure taste 
of half civilizea Rome. 

But there are other reasons too weighty to be passed 
over, which justify the same decided preference. Not 
to mention the incomparable beauty and power of the 
Greek language, the study of which alone affords the 
means of enriching our own, the compositions of Cicero, 
exqni^te as they are for beauty of diction, often re- 
markable for ingenious argument and brilliant wit, not 
seldom excelling in deep pathos, are nevertheless so 
extremely rhetorical, fashioned by an art so little con- 
cealed, and sacrificing the subject to a display of the 
speaker's powers, admirable as those are, that nothing 
can be less adapted to the genius of modern elocution, 
which requires a coi^tant and almost excluave atten- 
tion to the business in hand. In all his orations which 
were spoken (for, singular as it may seem, the remark 
applies less to those which were only written, as all the 
Verrine, except the first, all the Philippics, except the 
first and ninth, and the Fro Milone), hardly two pages 
can be found which a modern assembly would bear. 
Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the credit 
of witnesses, might he urged to a jury ;• several pas- 

* There is a singalar sianiple af tbia in the remarks on ths eridtnce 
■nd croes-extuninallcin in the arsdon for L. Flaccus, pointed out to nte by 
my rriand Mr. Scarlett (now Lord Abinger), the mention of whose aame 
atfonls ao illustration of my argument, for, as a more consummate master 
of the forensic art in all its branches never lived, so no man is more COD- 
vsreant vith the -works of his predenesors in ancient limea. Lord Erskine. 
too. perhaps the Grst of judicial orators, ancient or modem, had well 
Mudied the noble lem^ua of the classic age. 
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sages, given by him on the merits of the case, and in 
d^ence against the charge, might be spoken in mitiga- 
tion of pimishment after a conviction or confession of 
gnilt, but, whether we regard tho political or forensic 
orations, the style, both in respect of the reasoning and 
the ornaments, is wholly unfit for' the more severe and 
less trifling natm-e of modern affairs in the senate or 
at the bar. Now, it is altogether otherwise with the 
Greek masters : Changing a f&w phrases, which the 
difference of religion and of manners might render 
ohj[eclionabIe, — moderating, in some degree, the viru- 
lence of invective, espedally ^^nst private character, 
to suit the chivalrous courtesy of modern hostility, — 
there is hardly one of the poulical or forensic orations 
of the Greeks that might not he delivered in similar 
circumstances before our senate or tribunals ; while 
their funeral and other panegyrical discourses are much 
less inflated and tmsubstantial than those of the most 
approved masters of the Epideictic style, the French 
preachers and Academicians. Whence this difference 
between the masterpieces of Greek and Roman 
eloquence ? Whence but from the rigid steadiness 
with which the Greek orator keeps the object of all 
eloquence perpetually in view, never speaking for mere 
speaking's sake ; — ^while the Latin Rhetorician, " tn- 
genii aui nimium amator," and, as though he deemed 
his occupatJou a trial of skill, or displav of accomplish- 
ments, seems ever and anon to lose sight of the subject 
matter in the attempt to illustrate and a^orn it ; and 
pours forth passages sweet indeed, but unprofitable — 
fitted to tjckle the ear, without reaching the heart. 
Where in all the orations of Cicero, or of him who 
almost equals him, Livy, " mir<E fackm&iot homo"* 
shall we find anytlung uke those tiiick successions of 
short questions, in which Demosthenes oftentimes 
forges, as it were, irith a few rapidly following strokes. 
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tfie wlude masore chain o! Iiis lu-gnment ; — as, in the 
Chersonese, EI S* axa£ Bta^Baphftrai kqi SiaXvOiiafTai, 
rt ■rotiiaofutt, av hrt Xcjopovqvuv (p ; Kpivovtitv Aiwr- 
tlBip^i vq Ala. Ko) r£ ro «'|>a7fiara torai ^fXrfu; 
iXX' itSivSt ^iiBiivofuv airoiff. av S* ivb riov irvtv 
ftarwv fiq Svv^fiiOa; aXXa fta AC ov;^ q^ct- icai rff 
EYyuirnic itrrt tovtov ; or, compn^g all of a long 
nairatiTe that soits his argnment in a angle sentence, 
presenting a lengthened series of events at a eangle 
glance, — as in i£e Ilapawpfafiita: — Illvre yap yey^- 
vaaiv iififpai fiovai, iv alf — ovTOt; ar^yyuXe ra J/£ue^ 
— vfUtf iviaTtiaart, — oi ^wKfi^ iiriOovTO — iviowKav 
lavro&r — dvuXovTO. 

But though the more business-like manner of 
modem debate approachea mnch nearer the style of 
the Greek than the Latin compositions, it must be 
admitted that it fitUs diort of the great originals in Urn 
closeness, azid, as it were, density of the at^mnent; 
in the habitnal sacrifice of all ornament to use, or 
rather in the constant anion of the two; so that, 
while a modern orator too frequently has his speech 
parcelled out into compartments, one deroted to argu- 
ment, another to declamation, a third to mere orna- 
ment, as if he should say, — " Now your i-eason shall 
be coQTinced ; now I am going to rouse your passions ; 
and now yon shall see how I can amuse your fancy," 
— the more vigorous ancient argued in decl^ming, and 
made his very boldest figures subservient to, or 'rather 
an integral part of his reasoning. The most figurative 
and highly wrought passage m all antiquity is the 
famous oath in Demosthenes ; yet, in the most pathetic 
part of it, and when he seems to have left the farthest 
behind him the immediate subject of his speech, led 
away by the prodigious interest of the recollections he 
has excited ; when he is naming the very tombs where 
the heroes of Marathon lie buried, he instantly, not 
abruptly, but by a most feUcitous and easy transition, 
returns into the midfit of the nwua argument of his 
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whole defence'— that the merite of public servants, not 
the success of their cooncils, should be the measure of 
the public gratitude towards them—* position that 
runs through the whole speech, and to which he 
makes the funeral honours bestowed ahko OQ all the 
heroes, serve as a striking and appropnate support. 
With the samQ ease does Virgtl manage his celebrated 
transition in the Georgics ; where, in the midst of the 
Thracian war, and while at an immeasurable distance 
from agricultural topics, the magician strikes the 
ground on the field of battle, where heimets are buried, 
and suddenly raises before us the lonely husbandman, 
ia a remote age, peacefully tilling its soil, and driving 
hia plough among the rusty armour and mouldering 
remains of the warrior.* 

But if a further reason is required for giving the 
preference to the Greek orators, we may find it m the 
greater diver»ty and importance of the subjects upon 
which their speeches were delivered. Besides the 
number of adnurable orations and of written arguments 
upon causes merely forensic, we have every subject of 
public pohcy, all the great affmrs of state, successivelr 
forming the topics of discussion. Compare them witn 
Cicero m this particular, and the contrast is striking. 
His finest oration for matter and diction together is in 
defence of an individual charged with murder, and 
there is nothing in the case to give it a public interest, 
except that the parties were of opposite factions in the 
state, and the deceased a personal as well as political 
adversary of the speaker. His most exquisite per- 
formance in point of diction, perhaps the most perfect 
prose compoEution in the language, was addressed to 
one man, in palliation of another's having borne i^ms 
against him in a war vrith a personal rival. Even 
the Catilinarians, his most splendid declamations, are 
priocipaUy denunciations of a «ngle conspirator ; the 

* Gflo^ I^ 498. BdliMt N Mmpoa vtaitt, earn flnibus Ulis, &o. 
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Philippics, his most brilliant iavectiTes, abuse of a pro- 
fligate l^er; and the Verrine orations, charges 
agmst an individual governor. Many, indeed almost 
BM the subjects of hb speeches, rise to the rank of 
what the French term Causes celebree ; but they 
seldom rise higher,^ Of Demosthenes, on the other 

* The cause of Uiis dif^nce between th« Greek and Roman orBtiWS 
has been to strikingly deecribed by ■ learned friend of mine, in the fbtlow- 
ing note npon the above pa^aage, tbat the celebritj of blA name, were I at 
libertj' to mention it, ie not required to attract the reader's notEoe : — " Id 
Athens," sayi be, " an incessant strnggla for indepandenca, tor power, or 
for liberty, could not fail to rouse Itie genius of every citizen — to fane the 
highest talent to the highest station— to animate her counsels with a holy 
xeal^and to afTurd to lier orator!! all that, according to the profonndest 
writere of antiquity, Is necessary to the enhhrnest strains of eloquence. 
' Magna eloquenlia sicut flamma toaleria alitur, a CDodbus excitatur, 
nienda clarescit.' Hera were not the holiday cooteata of men who aougbt 
to dazzle by the splendour of thdr diction, die grace of their delivery, the 
propriety and richoesa of their imagery. Her debates wera on the moat 
serions bnaineas which can agitate men — the prtaerratian of national 
liberty, honour, indepondeace, and glory. The gifls of genius and the 
perfection of art shed, indeed, a lustre upon the most vigorous exertions of 
her orators — but the object ol their thundeis was to stir the energies ot the 
men of Athens, and to make tyrant* (rembla, or rivala despair. Roroe, 
on the other hand, miatreas of the world, at the time whan she was most 
distinguished by genius and eloquence, owned no superior, hated no rival, 
dreaded no equal Nations sought her protection, kings bowed beftire ber 
m^esty, the bosom of her sole dominion waa disturbed by do stmggle Ka 
national power, no alarm of foreign danger. While she maintained the 
authority of hei laws over the civilized earth, and embraced onder the 
flattering name of allies those who could no longer resist her arms, the 
tenilt of a barbarian king, or the eonteata of bordering nattoas with t«b 
other, prolonged only till bIk bad decided between them, serred t« amuse 
lier dlizena or her senate, without affecting tli^ tranquillity. Her 
government, (hough essentially free, was not so popular as the Athenian. 
The severity of her disdptine, and the gravity of her manners, dl^Koed 
her dtizens lees to those sudden and poweifol emoliona which both excited 
and fbDowed the effbrta of the Greek oralois. It seems, Iheiefbre, reason- 
aide to conclude, that the character of Boman eloqnence would be distiu' 
guiahed more by art than by paasion, by sdeaca than by nature. The 
divisions and animosities of party, no doubt, would operate, and did 
operate with tlieir accustomed force. But these are not like the genetons 
flame which animates a whole nation to defend its liber^ or iti honoar. 
The discussion of a law upon which the national safety ctwid not dqieod, 
the question whether this or that general should take the oommand of an 
army, whether this or that province ahonld be aUotted t» a partieolai 
minisler, whether the petitioa of a city to be admitted to tlw privflegea ol 
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hand, we have not only many arguments upon cases 
strictly private, and relating to pecuniary matters 
(tbose generally called the 'iStturtKoi), and many upon 
interesting subjects, more nearly approaching public 
questions, as, the speech against Midias, which relates to 
an assault on the speaker, but exceb in spirit and Tehe- 
mence perhaps all his other efforts ; and some which, 
though personal, involve high considerations of public 
policy, as that most beautiful and energetic speecli 
against Aristocrates ; but we have all his immort^ ora^ 
lions upon the state affairs of Greece— the Efj(i Srt^d- 
vov, embracing the history of a twenty years' adminis- 
tration during the most critical period of Grecian story; 
and the Philippics, discussing every question of foreign 
policy, and of the stand to be made by the civilized 
world against the encroachments of the barbarians. 
Those speeches were dehvered upon subjects the most 
important and affecting that could be conceived to the 
whole community ; the topics handled in them were of 
universal appHcalion and of perpetual interest. To 
introduce a general observation the Latin orator must 
quit the immediate course of his argument ; he must 
for the moment lose sight of the object in view. But 
the AAenian can hardly hold too lofty a tone, or carry 
his view too eitensively over the map of human affairs 
for the vast range of his subject — the fates of the whole 
commonwealth of Greece, and the stand to be made bj 
free and polished nations against barbaric tyraikts. 

HomBii citizens should be granted, ot whetfaer some conceaeion should be 
mide to s soppliant king; — these, with the exception of the debates oa 
the CaOline conspiracy, and one or two of the Philippica, form the sub- 
jects of a pnblic nattcre, on which the mighty gtoius and caoBumaiata art 
of Cicero were beetowed. We are not, therefore, soipriaed to find that 
those of his orations, [n which he bears tiie best compoiisoa with his rival 
Demosthenes, were delivered in the fbmm in private causes. la some of 
lli»e ma; be fiiond ezamplee of perhaps the ■very highest perttetlon to 
which the ait ana be curied, of dear, acute, convincing argumeot, of 
strong DatDisl feeling, and of sudden busts of passion ; always, however, 
nstraiiied bv tbe predominating inSnence of a highly cultivalcd ait— an 
irt little co^bIhL" 
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After forming and chastemng Uie taste by a diligent 
Btndy of those perfect modeK it is necessary to acquire 
correct habits of compodtion in our own language, first 
by Btadyicg the best writers, and next by translaUng 
copiously into it from the Greek. This is by far the 
b^ exercise that I am acquainted with for at once 
attuning a pure English diction, and avoiding the 
tameness and regularity of modem compo^tion. But 
the English writers who really nnlock the rich sources 
of the language, are those who flourished from the end 
of Elizabeth's to the end of Queea Anne's reign ; who 
nsed a good Saxon dialect with ease, but correctness 
and perBpicnity, — learned in tiie ancient clashes, but 
only enriching their motiier tongue where the Attic 
Gonld supply its defects, — not overlaying it with a 
profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words,— well prao 
tised in the old rules of compo^tion or rather colloca- 
tion (avvBtmc), which unite natural ease and variety 
with absolute harmony, and give the author's ideas to 
develop themselves with the more truth and simphcity 
when clothed in the ample folds of inversion, or run 
from the exuberant to the elUptical without ever being 
either redundant or obscure. Those great wits had 
no foreknowledge of such times as succeeded their 
brilliant age, when styles should arise, and for a season 
prevail over both purity, and nature, and aniaqne re- 
collections—now meretnrioudy ornamented, more than 
half French in the phrase, and to mere figures fantas- 
tically sacrificing the sense — now hearily and regularly 
fashioned as if by the plumb and rule, and by the eye 
rather than (lie ear, with a needless profuaon of 
ancient words and flexions, to displace those of our 
own Saxon, instead of temperately supplying its 
defects. Least of all could those hghts of English 
eloquence have imagined that men should appear 
amongst us profesang to teach composition, and igno- 
rant of the whole of its roles, and incapable of reliving 
the beauties, or indeed apprehending the very genius 
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of the language, should treat its peculiar terms of 
expres^on and flexion as so luauy ioaccuracies, and 
practise their pupils in correctbg the faulty English 
of Addieon, and tnuning down to the mechanical 
rhythm of Johnson the lively and inimitable measures 
ofBolingbroke. 

But in exhorting you deeply to meditate on the 
beauties of our old English authors, the poets, the 
moralists, and perhaps more than all these the preach- 
ers of ihe Augusten age of English letters, do not 
ima^ne that I would pass orer their great defects 
when compared with the renowned standards of severe 
taste in ancient times. Addison may have been pure 
aad elegant ; Dryden airy and nervous ; Taylor witty 
and fanciful ; Hooker weighty and various ; but none 
of them united force with beauty — the pEnfection of 
matter with the most refined and chastened style ; 
and to one charge all, even the most faultless, are 
exposed — the offence unknown in ancient times, but 
the besetting sin of later days — they always overdid — 
never knowing or feeling when they had done enongL 
la nothing, not even in beauty of collocation and har- 
mony of rhythm, is the vast superiority of the chaste, 
vigorous, manly style of the Greek orators and writers 
more conspicuous than in the abstinent use of their 
prodi^ous faculties of expression. A angle phrase- 
sometimes a word — and the work is done— the desired 
impression is made, as it wk«, with one stroke, there 
being nothing superfluous interposed to weaken the 
blow, or break its fall. The commanding idea is 
ungled out ; it is made to stand forward ; ell auxiliaries 
are rejected ; as the Emperor Kapoleon selected one 

Eoint in the heart of bis adversary's strength, and 
rougbt all his power to bear upon that, careless of the 
other points, which he was sure to cany if he won the 
centre, as sure to have carried in vain if he left the 
centre unsubdued. Far otherwise do modem writen 
m^e their onset; they resemble rather those cam- 
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paignen who fit oat tveaty little expeditioiis at a time, 
to be a laughing-stock if tbev fiul, and uBcless if tiiey 
succeed : or if uiey do attack in the right place, bo 
divide their forces, from the dread of leaving any one 
point unaasuled, that they can make no sen»ble im- 
pression where alone it avails them to be felt. It 
seems the principle of such authors never to leave 
anything nnsaid that can be scud on any one topic ; to 
run down everv idea they start; to let nothing pass; 
and leave nothmg to the reader, but harass him with ■ 
uitidpatiDg everything that could possibly strike his 
mind. Compare with this effeminate laxity of speech, 
the manly seveiily of andent eloquence ; or of him 
who . approached it, by tbe happy union of natural 
genins with learned meditation; or of him who so 
marvellously approached still nearer with only tiie 
&miliar knowledge of it3 least perfect ensamples. 
Mark, I do beseech yon, the severe umplicity, the 
anbdued tone of the diction, in the most touching parts 
of the "old man Eloquent's"* loftiest passage. In 
the oath, when he comes to the burial place where 
they repose by whom he is swearing, if ever a grand 
epithet were diowable, it ia here — yet the only one he 
applies is aya0o^c — fia roiic iv Mapa9atvi irpOKiv- 
SvvtCamrTat; twv vpo^dvuiu — kqI roue ^^ IlXarotaic 
irapara^aidvovQ-^iati roilciv S,a\afiivt vavfia-jftiamrrag 
— Kol Toif lir' 'Aprtfuat)^ koI iroXXouc irfpovt tobc 
iv Totc Bttftoaloi^ fivijuaai KUftivovc 'A PA GOT* 2 
avSpac- When he would compare the effects of l^e 
Theban treaty in dispelling the dangers that compassed 
the state round about, to the swift pas^g away of a 
stormy cloud, he satires himself with two words, Sivirtp 
vi^oe — the theme of just admiration to succeeding 
i^es ; and when he would pEunt the sadden approa(£ 
<ff^ overwhelming peril to b£»et the state, he does it by 
a stroke the picturesque effect of which has not per- 

9 phra«e to FUto, as w«ll he might ; bnt of the 
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haps been enongh noted— likening it to a whirlwind 
or a winter torrent, Sytnrtp (hcijittoc S x*'^°P/''"'C- ^^ 
a worthy of remark, diat in by far the first of all 
Ur. Burke's orations, the paes^e which is, I believe, 
uniTersall; allowed to be the moat striking, owes its 
effect to a figore twice introduced in close resemblance 
to these two great expresBionB, although certainly not 
in imitation of ^ther ; for the original is to be found in 
livr's description of Fabius's appearance to Hannibal. 
Hyder's vengeance b likened to " a blaek clotid, that 
hnng for a while ou the declivities of the moimtuns," 
and the people who suffered under its devaBtations, are 
described as "enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry." 
Wboever reads the whole passage, will, I think, admit 
that the effect is almost entirely produced by those two 
strokes ; that the amphficatjons which accompany them, 
as the "blackening of the horizon" — the "menacing 
meteor" — the "stonn of unusual Are," rather disarm 
than augment the terrors of the original black cloud ; 
and that the "goading spears of the drivers," and 
"the trampling of pursuing horses," somewhat abate 
the fbry of the whirlwind of cavalry, — ^ovXtioval 
yt fuumyalifttvot koI arpi^Xoifuvot, says the Grecian 
master, to describe the wretched lot <tf those who had 
yielded to the wiles of the conqueror, in the vain hope 
of seonring their hberties in safety. Compare this 
witti the (moicest of Mr. Burke's invectives of derision 
and pity upon the same subject — the suffering of those 
who made peace with B:egicide France — and acknow- 
ledge tiie mighty effect of relying upon a single stroke 
to produce a g^eat effect^-if you have the master band 
to give it. "The King of Prusaa has hypothecated in 
trust to the Regicides his rich and fertile territories on 
the Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal ^id affection to tiie 
cause of liberty and equality. He has been robbed 
with unbounded liberty, and with the most levelling 
equality. The woods are wasted; the country is 
ravaged ; property is confiscated ; and the people are 
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put to bear a donbla yoke, in the exactions of a tyran- 
nieal goyernment, and in the contributions of a hostile 
conscnptdon." " The Qrand Duke of Tuscany, for fas 
earlv sincerity, for his love of peace, and for his entire 
confidence in the amity of the assassins of his family, 
has been complimented with the name of the ' wisest 
Sovereign in £!urope.' This pacific Solomon, or bis 
philosophic cudgelled ministry, cudgelled by £ngiish 
and br French, whose wisdom and ]milosophy betweea 
them nave placed Leghorn in the bands of the enemy 
of the Anstrian family, and driven the only profitable 
conmierce of Tuscany fi-om its only port," Turn now 
for refreshment to the Athenian artist — KaX^v 7' 01 
VoXXol vvv uTTEiX^^aiTO' 'dpeiruv xap^v, Sri roiff 
^iXiinrov ffXoic iirirpetpav aiiroiiCr fov 8' Eu^jkudv 
iuiBoW koXtjv y' it Bv/mic b ruv ^Eptrpiiwv, 5t( 
Toiis vfxeripovc /liv irpia^itc awtiXaai, KXtirapj^u S* 
iviBiiiKtv ourcJc' SovXt^ovai yt fiatrriyovfitvoi Kai 
aTpipXovftfvui. — Phil. Ill, Upon some very rare occa- 
sions indeed, the orator, not content with a single 
blow, pours himself all forth in a full torrent of invec- 
tive, and then we recognize the man who was said of 
old to eat shields and steel — amrlZac Koi KaTaTrfXroc 
fa$i<Dv. But still the effect is produced without repe- 
tition or diffuseness. I am not aware of any such 
expanded passage as the invective in the HtpX Srf- 
^avoti against those who had betrayed the various 
States of Greece to Philip. It b indeed a noble pas- 
sage ; one of the most brilliant, perhaps the most 
highly coloured, of any in Demosthenes ; but it b as 
condensed and rapid as it is rich and varied — 'Av$pro- 
woi ftiapol Kal KoXaK^c koI aXaaropee, tiKpiiyrtiptaafiivoi 
r«c towrwn (Kaoroi TrarpfSaf, t^v sXiv6tp(av irpo- 
TrnruiKOTit n-pdrtpov /xiv ^iXlinrti), vvv Si 'AXeZ^vSptf 
— ry yaarpl fiirpoiivTi^ Kai roip ai<rj^f(rro£f riiv 
tiiBatftovlav — ti)V S' kXfu6cplav koI to juifSlca ix^iv 
BarwoTTiv avTuiv (S roif Trporipots 'EXXtjctiw Spot 
tCiv a-ya$iiiv ^aav koI Kav<ivEs)r avarerpo^oTec (flepi 
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Srt^).' — ^This requires do contrast to make its merit 
shine fortii ; but compare it with any of Cicero's in- 
vectives — that, for instance, in the third Catilinarian, 
against the conspirators, where he attacks them regu- 
larly under six different heads, and in above twenty 
times as many words ; and ends with the known 
and very moderate jest of their commander keeping 
'* Scortorum cohortem Prietoriam," 

The great poet of modem Italy, Danto,t ajmroached 
nearest to the ancients in the quality of which I have 
been speaking. In his finest paesages you rarely find 
an epithet ; hardly ever more than one ; and never two 
eff'orls to embody one idea. " A guiaa di Leon quando 
siposa," is the single trait by which he compares the 
dignified air of a stem personage to the expression of 
the lion slowly laying him down. It is remarkable 
that Tasso copies the verse entire, but he destroys its 
whole effect by filling up the majestic idea, adding this 



■ The object of chief ahhontnce to the old Greeks is nmarkably ex- 
pressed in this pasaagB — !ij-«Tnf is tlie coircktive of InXti — aniJ the 
memiiiig of iinrtTnr 1x"' tciirSr is, " hsvmg an owner or |ira[iHetor of 
themselves," t^at is, " being the properly-, ttke cbstteb of an; one," — and 
(his they jaallj deemed tbe last c^ human miseries. The addition of (he 
cart-vhip, and a tropical climate, wonid not [oobablf have been esteemed 
bj them an alleviation of the lot of slavery. 

f This great poet abounds in aach master stnkea. To give only a few 
examples. The Sight of doves : — 

" Con r all sperte e ferme il dolee nido 
Volan per Taer, dal voler portate." — (/n^ v.) 
The gnaning of a skull by a mortal enemy : — 
" Co' dentl 
Che furo aU' osso, coma d'nn can, fortL"— (/n/ xxxUL) 
tices of the BomUh ehnrch: — 
ei merca." — (Pamd. xvit) 
The perfidy of a Bourbon :— 

" Sraii' arme n'esce, e solo con la landa 

Cou la qual po8tr5 Giuda." — (_Furg. xx.) 
The paiDB of dependence: — 

" Ta proverai el come sa dl sale 

Lo pane attml, e com' i dnro calle 

Lo scentoe el salur per 1' alb-ui scale."— (/'arod xviL) 
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line, " Ovrando gli occhi e rum movendo il paato." 
A better iUustration could not ea^; be found of the 
difference between the ancient and the modern stfle. 
Another b funuBbed b^ a later imitator of the same 
great master. I know no passage of the Divina Omn- 
medm, more excursive than the dwcription of even- 
ing in the Furgatorio ; jet the poet is content with 
somewhat enlarging on a single thought — the tender 
recollections which that hour of meditation ^tcs the 
traveller, at the f^ of the first night he b to pass 
away from home, when he hears the dbtant kneu of 
the expiring day. Gray adopts the idea of the knell 
in nearly the words of the original, and adds eight 
other circumstances to it, presenting a kind of ground- 
plan, or at least a catalogue, an accurate enumeration 
(like a natural historian's), of every one particular 
belonging to nightfall, so as wholly to exhaust the 
subject, and leave nothing to the imagination of the 
reader. Dante's six verses, too, have but one epithet, 
dolci, applied to amid. Gray has thirteen or fourteen ; 
some of them mere repetitions of the same idea which 
the verb or the substantive conveys — as dr&wai/ tinkl- 
ings lull, — the vnoping owl complains, — the ploughman 
ppids his weary way. Surely when we eontraat the 
simple and commanding majesty of the ancient writers 
with the superabundance and difludon of the exhaustive 
method, we may be tempted to feel that there larks 
some alloy of bitterness in the excess of sweets. Thb 
was so fully recognized by the wise ancients, that it 
became a proverb among them, as we learn from an 
epigram still preserved, 

E/f 'rfly fenpiirtiTie. 

nHn TO xt^iTrir Sxaioov, i'lni ^oV»J wr) Tii'Xitiif, 

Jlf KM ToS ftihitnf, TO xxict iori Xflt-tl, 

In forming the taste by much contemplation of those 
antique models, and acquiring the habits of easy and 
chaste composition, it must not be imagined that all 
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the labonr of the orator is ended, or that he may thoD 
dauntless and fluent enter upon his office in the public 
aasembly. Much preparation is still required before 
each exertion, if rhetorical excellence is umed at. I 
should lay it down as a rule, admittiiig of do exception, 
that a man will speak well in proportion as he has> 
written much ; and that with equal talents, he will bo 
the finest extempore speaker, when no time for pre- 
paring is allowed, who has prepared himself the most 
sedulously when he had an opportunity of delivering a 
premetUt^ed speech. All the exceptions which I have 
ever beard rited to this principle, are apparent ones 
only, proving nothing more than that some few men, 
of rare genius, have become great speakers without 
preparation ; in nowise showing, that with preparation 
they would not have reached a much higher pitch of 
excellence. The admitted superiority of me ancients in 
all oratorical accomplishments, is the best proof of my 
position ; for their careful preparation is undeniable ; 
nay, in Demostheues (of whom Qmntilian says, that 
his style indicates more premeditation — 'plus curcB — 
Uian Cicero's) we can trace, by the recurrence of the 
same passage, with progresfflve improvements in differ- 
ent speeches, how nicely he polished the more exqui^te 
parts of his compositions. I could point out favourite 
pass^es, occurring as often as three several times with 
variations, and manifest amendment. 

I am now requiring, not merely great preparation 
while the speaker is learning his art, but after he has 
accomplished bis education. The most splendid effort 
of the most mature orator vrill be always finer for 
being previously elaborated with much care. There 
is, no doubt, a charm in extemporaneous elocution, 
derived from the appearance of artless unpremeditated 
effiision, called form by the occasion, ana so adapting 
itself to its exigencies, which may compensate the 
manifold defects incident to Has kind of composition : 
that which is inspired by the unforeseen circiunstances 
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of the moment, will be of necessity suited to those 
circumstaaces in the choice of the topics, and pitched 
in the tone of the execution, to the feelings upon vhich 
it is to operate. Theae are great virtues : it is another 
to avoid the hesetting vice of modem oratory — the 
overdoing everything— the exhaustive method — which 
an ofT'hand speaker has no time to Jall into, and he 
accordingly will take only the grand and effective 
view: nevertheless, in oratorical merit, such effusions 
must needs be very inferior; much of the pleasure 
they produce depends upon the bearer's surprise, that 
in such circumstances anytbing can be delivered at all, 
rather than upon his dehberate judgment, that he has 
heard anything very excellent in itself. We may rest 
assured that the highest reaches of the art, and without 
any necessary sacmce of natural effect, can only be 
atbiined by him who well considers, and maturely 
prepares, and oftentimes sedulously corrects and re- 
fines his oration. Such preparation is quite consistent 
with the introduction of passages prompted by the 
occasion ; nor will the transition from the one to the 
other be perceptible in the execution of a practised 
master. I have known attentive and skilful hearers 
completely deceived in this matter, and talcing for 
extanporaneous passages which previously exbted in 
manuscript, and were pronounced without the variation 
of a particle or a pause. Thus, too, we are told by 
Cicero in one of his epistles, that having to make, in 
Pompey's presence, a speech after Crassus had very 
unexpectedly taken a particular line of argument, he 
exerted himself, and it appears successiully, in a 
marvellous manner, mightily assisted, in what he said 
■ extempore, by his habit of rhetorical preparation, and 
introducing skilfully, as the inspiration of the moment, 
all his favourite common-places, with some of which» 
as we gather from a good-humoured joke at his own 
expense, Grassns bad interfered : " Ego autem ipse, 
Di Bonil quomodo ivivtpTriptvtta/ttiv novo auditori 
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Pompeio I Si imquam mihi jreploBoi, si Kafnrai, si 
ivOvfiiifiara, si KaraiTKtual, suppedit^verunt, illo tem- 
pore. Quid multa ? clamores. — Etenim haec erat 
{nr6&fmc, de gravitate ordinis, de equeatri concordia, 
de *coDseD8ione Italise, de immortuis rcliquiis coajura^ 
tionis, de vilitate, de otio — nosti jam in hie materia 
sonitus nostros ; tanti fuenmt, ut ego eo brevior aim, 
quod eoa usque isthinc exauditos putem." — Ep. ad 
Att. I., 14. 

If, from contemplating the means of acquiring 
eloquence, we turn to the noble purposes to which it 
may be made subservient, we at once perceive its 
prodigious importajice to the best interests of mankind. 
The greatest masters of the art have concurred, and 
opon the greatest occasion of its display, in pronouncing 
that its estimation depends on the virtuous and rational 
use made of it. Let their sentiments be engraved on 
your memory in their own pure and appropriate 
diction. KaXov (says jEschines) rriv /liv Biavmav 
TrpoaiptiirBai ra jilXruTTa, rriv Si iraiSciav tijv tov 
pilTopog (coi Tov \6yov irdBuv rove aKOVOVTa^ — tJ St 
pfi, Tijv tvjvwiJ.oavvT\v ati trporaKrlov rov Xoyov- — 
(Kara KrijfTi^wvroe), "Eot( (says his illustrious anta- 
gonist) 8' oujt 6 Xoyoc Tov piiTopoq Ti;iiioc, ouS' o rovof 
rijc ipwvfig, oX\a r6 raiira TrpoaiptiaOai roTp ffoXXoic 
— {'Ytrip Krijff.) 

It is but reciting the or<Unary prases of the art of 
persuasion, to remmd you how sacred truths may be 
most ardently promulgated at the altar — the cause of 
oppressed innocence be most powerfully defended — the 
march of wicked rulers be most triumphantly resisted 
— defiance the most terrible be hurled at the oppres- 
sor's head. In great convulsions of public affairs, or 
in bringing about salutary changes, every one confesses 
how important an ally eloquence must be. But in 
peaceful times, when the progress of events is slow 
and even as the silent and unheeded pace of time, and 
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the jars of a mighty tunmlt in foreign and domestic 
concerns can no longer be heard, then too she flourishes, 
— ^protectress of lilrerty, — ^patroness of improvement, — 
gtiardian of all the blessmgs that can be showered 
upon the mass of human kind ; nor is her form ever 
seen but on ground consecrated to free institutdons. 
" Paras comes, otiique soda, et jame bene constitutte 
reipubhcse alumna eloquentia." To me, calmly rerolv- 
ing these thines, such pursuits seem iar more noble 
objects of ambition th^Ji any upon which the Tulzar 
herd of busy men layiah prodigal their restfess 
exertions. To diffuse useful information, — to further 
intellectual refinement, sure forerunner of moral 
imprOTement, — to hasten the coming of the bright day 
when the dawn of general knowledge shall chase away 
the lazy, lingering mists, even from the base of the 
social great pyramid ;— this indeed is a high calling, 
in wtuch the most splendid talents and consummate 
virtue may well press onward, eager to bear a part. I 
know that I speak in a place consecrated by the pious 
wisdom of ancient times to the instruction of but a 
select portion of the community. Tet from this clas^c 
ground have gone forth those whose genius, not their 
ancestry, enn^led them ; whose incremble merits have 
opened to all Mnks the temple of science ; whose 
illustrious example has made the humblest emulous to 
climb steeps no longer inaccesable, and enter the 
unfolded gates, burmng in the sun. I speak in that 
city where Black haying once taugh^ and Watt 
learned, the grand experiment was afterwards made in 
our day, ana with entire success, to demonstrate that 
the highest intellectual cultivation is perfectly com- 
patible with the daily cares and toils of working men ; 
to show by thousands of living examples that a keen 
relish for the most sublime truths ot science belongs 
alike to every class of niankind. 

To promot« this, of all objects the most important, 
men of talents and of influence I rejoice to behold 
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pressng forward in every part of the empire ; but I 
wait with impatieat anxiety to see the same course 
pursued by men of high station in society, and by men 
of rank in the world of letters. It should seem as if 
these felt some little lurking jealousy, and those were 
somewhat scared by feelings, of alarm — the one and 
the other surely alike groundless. No man of science 
needs fear to see the day when scienliflc excellence 
shall be too vulgar a commodity to bear a high price. 
The more widely knowledge b spread, the more will 
they be prized whose happy lot it is to extend its 
bounds by discovering new truths, or multiply its uses 
^ inventing new modes of applying it in praetice. 
Their numbers will indeed be mcreased, and amons 
them more Watts and more Franklins will be enroUed 
among the lights of the world, in proportion as more 
thousands of the working classes, to which Franklin 
and Watt belonged, have their thoughts turned to- 
wards philosophy ; but the order of discoverers and 
inventors will still be a select few, and the only 
material variation in their proportion to the bulk of 
mankind will be, that the mass of the ignorant multi- 
tude being progressively diminished, the body of those 
will be incmculably increased who are worthy to admire 
genius, and able to bestow upon its possessors an im- 
mortal fame. 

To those, too, who feel alarmed as statesmen, and 
friends of existii^ establishments, I would address a 
few words of comfort. Keal knowledge never pro- 
moted either turbulence or unbelief ; but its progress 
is the forerunner of hberality and enlightened tolera- 
tion. Whoso dreads these, let bim tremble; for he 
may be well assured that their day b at length come 
and must put to sudden flight the evil spirits of 
tyranny and persecution, which haunted uie long 
mght now gone down the sky. As men will no longer 
suffer themselves to be led olindfold in ignorance, so 
will they no more yield to the nle prindple of judging 
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and treating their fellow-creatures, not according to 
the intrinsic merit of their actions, but according to 
the accidental and inroluntary coincidence of their 
opinioDB. The Great Truth has finally gone forth to 
all the ends of the earth, that man shall ho hobb 

BBNDBB ACCOONT TO MAN FOE HIB BELIEF, OVEE WHICH 

HE HAS HIMSELF NO CONTROL. Honceforward, nothing 
shall prevjul upon us to praise or to blame any one for 
that which he can no more change than he can the hue 
of his skin or the height of his stature. Henceforward, 
treating with entire respect those who conscientiously 
differ from ourselves, the only practical effect of the 
difference will be, to make us enlighten the ignorance 
on one side or the other from which it Bpnngs, by 
instructing them, if it be theirs ; ourselves, if it be oar 
own, to the end that the only kind of unanimity may 
be produced which is desirable among rational beings 
— nie agreement proceeding from full conviction after 
the freest discussion. Far then, very far, from the 
universal spread of knowledge being the object of just 
apprehension to those who watch over the peace of the 
country, or have a deep interest in the permanence of 
her institutions, its sure effect will be the removal of 
the only dangers that threaten the public tranquillity, 
and the addition of all that is wantmg to confirm her 
internal strength. 

Let me, therefore, indulge in the hope, that, among 
the illnstmus youths whom this ancient kingdom, 
famed alike for its nobihty and its learning, has pro- 
duced, to continue her fame through after ages, pos- 
fdbly among those I now address, iJiere may be found 
some one — I ask no more — willing to give a bright 
example to other nations in a path yet untrodden, by 
taking the lead of bis fellow-citizens, — not in frivolous 
amusements, nor in the degrading pursuits of the 
ambitious vulgar, — but in the truly noble task of en- 
lightening the mass of his countrymen, and of leaving 
his own name no longer encircled, as heretofore, with 
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barbaric splendour, or attached to courtly gewgaws, 
but illustrated hy the honours most worthy of our 
rational nature — coupled with the diffusion of know- 
ledge — and gratefully pronounced through all ages by 
mimons whom his wise beneficence has rescued from 
ignorance and vice. To him I will say, " Homines ad 
Deos nulla re propiua accedunt quam aalutem homini- 
bus dando : nihil habet nee fortuna tua majus quam ut 
posffls, nee natura tua melius quam nt velis serrare 
quamplurimoB." This is the true mark for the aim of 
all who either prize the enjoyment of pure happiness, 
or set a right value upon a high and unsullied renown. 
— And if the bene^tors of mankind, when they rest 
from their pious labours, shall be permitted t« enjoy 
hereafter, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the 
privilege of lookmg down upon the blessings with 
which their toils and sufferings have clothed the scene 
of their former existence ; do not vainly imagine that 
in a state of esalted purity and wisdom, the founders 
of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, or 
the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacri- 
ficed to their own J^grandizement the good of their 
fellow-creatures, will be gratified by contemplating the 
monuments of their inglorious fame : — theirs will be 
the delight — theirs the triumph — who can trace the 
remote effects of their enlightened benevolence in the 
improved condition of their species, and exult in the 
reflection, that the prodi^ous change they now survey, 
with eyes that age and sorrow can make dim no more 
— of knowledge become power — virtue sharing in the 
dominion— -superstition trampled under foot — tyranny 
driven from the worid — are the ti*uits, precious though 
costly, and though late reaped, yet long enduring, of 
all the hardships and all the hazards they encountered 
here below 1 
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CICERO.* 



A FRBB translation of two chosen Orations, without any 
apparent object of illustration, and with no great feh- 
city of execution, is evidently a proceeding which calls 
for the cognizance of the Courts Critical. Mr. Eelaall 
does not profess to give his hook as a help to learners 
of the LfUin languf^e. He has added so few notes to 
the text, that explanation is clearly not his purpose ; 
he propounds no new readings, nor discusses those of 
other commentators. Excepting a page of advertise- 
ment, he gives nothing by way of remark upon the 
ori^nal, or the matters connected with the history of 
the cause ; and the postscript concerning Sicily is so 
avowedly unconnected with the body of the work, that 
he apolc^zes for introducii^ it. We are reduced, 
therefore, to the necessity of concluding that his view 
in this publication, is to clothe the two celebrated 
orations m an English dress, and exhibit a f^imen 
either of Romim eloquence to those who are ignorant 
of Latin or of English diction applied to the topics 
and sentences — in a word to the compodtion — of the 
Roman orator. An adventare more alanning to such 
as have well studied the original, and are masters of 

■ netioolaaFleadiagio/SfaraaTaiUatCiaroagamtlCaiiuFernt. 
Tran^ated and illu>traitd with JVbfM. B7 Charles KtlaaO, Esq., au- 
thor of a letter from Athens. Ta vhlcb is added, a PoatBCript, coDtwn- 
ing Bemarks od the State of Modem Sb^y. 8to, pp. S70. White, 
London, 1812. 

vol- vn- 1" 
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the comparatJTa niceties of the two langu^es, cannot 
easily be conceived, unless perhaps the tr^islation of 
Ta«ntuB or the Georgics — which seems to be qnite 
imposdble. We suspect that &&. Kelsall's literary 
courage would be somewhat diminished by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the tongues which it is the 
nature of a deagn like his to bring into contrast and 
competition. A few words may be premised upon botji 
parts of the de^gn. 

The object of enabling mere English readers to taste 
the beauties of ancient oratory, seems scarcely worth 
the pfuns which it requires. For, in the first place, 
there are not many persons who care much for ancient 
oratory, to whom it is not accessible in the ori^nal 
languages,— ~a remark peculiarly applicable t^ the 
Latm: aad then it is clear that the success of this 
attempt must be necessarily Terr limited, snee the 
most exquisite tirauslation, one which should be both 
perfectiy close exiA perfectly English, would after aU 
be only English oratory, in the part of rhetoric which 
consists of diction stricUy so called. But it is plun 
that in order to enter into the spirit of the original 
thus far, in order to relish, all its beauties, save uiose 
peculiar to the Latin, not merely a perfect translation 
would be required, but such a knowledge of customs, 
history, institutions — in short, of everything belonging 
to the Romans, except their language — as can scarcely 
be expected to exist in any one ignorant of that lanr- 
guage. Without such a knowledge, however, the best 
possible translation must be a motley work in most 
cases ; a production full of incongruity, and neither a 
Latin speech nor an English one. 

The other object then seems to be the only one 
which deserves mach attention ; and, doubtless, there 
is a good deal to interest ns in the experiment upon 
the genius of the two languages. The point is to snow 
how the anaent orator wonld have exprraaed himsetf 
had everything been as it was in Rome, except the 
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language, and to see how near an English spectch we 
can come, by skilful translation. Ab this must be a 
mere experiment on languE^e, there can be no advan- 
tage in choosing subjects which tend to perplex it, by 
presenting forms of expression peculiar to ancient 
times. Sor, indeed, where the plan is to obtain a piece 
which will read as nearly as possible like an English 
speech, ought we to taJte one, the topics of which 
must perpetually remind us that it is a, translation. 
The manners of the nations of antiquity were so differ- 
ent from ours — their religious systems, more especiiJly, 
present such a contrast — and their mythology exer- 
cised so constant an influence upon their feehngs and 
habits of thinking, that scarcely any of their oratori- 
cal compositions can be found which will not in some 
passages, translate it how we may, forcibly, and rath^ 
violently, recall to us its ancient origin, not merely 
by references to peculiar customs, but by the tone of 
sentiment that pervades them. Actions are observed 
to rouse the old orator's feelings, and events to interest 
him, which to us appear nearly indifferent, or such, at 
least, as would not bear to be dwelt upon before a 
modem audience. Many thin^ with the Greeks and 
Romans most venerable, have not merely lost their 
sanctity in our eyes, but present contemptible, and 
even mdicrous ideas to us: hence, any allnsion to 
them, or any expresdon of the feelings connected with 
them, or even a reference to the habits of tlunking 
which those feelings have produced, must have an 
operation most unpropitious to the project which we 
are now contemplating. Yet somethmg may be done 
by a sort of sympathy, where such passages are very 
splendid in execution, ^id do not occur at every step : 
we may work ourselves into a temporary state of feel- 
ing, similar to that of the orator and his audience ; 
and, at all events, their infrequent recurrence may 
prevent any serious interruption of the design. Bat, 
surely, to select oratJoos almost entirely composed oi 
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them, — founded altogether on the pecnliarities of th» 
classical mannera, — perpetually addressed to feelings' 
which no modern can, without an effort of recollection, 
a commentary, a history, and a pause, enter into, and 
which he must be a scholar to understand at all, — i& 
to adopt the precaution best adapted to secure the 
failure of the experiment. It is equally obviouB, that 
to take for translation a speech more interesting for 
the substance than the composition, — valuable rather 
OD account of the facts det^ed in it, and the light which 
it throws upon ancient times, than for its rhetorical 
excellence, — ^is sacrificing the object which we are sup- 
posing to be in view, and recurring to the other, first 
mentioned, in its most questionable shape ; there being 
little chance of finding persons ignorant of the original 
language, especially if it he Latin, yet so much in- 
terested in tiie concerns of those who spoke it, as to 
search after them among the remains of their oratory, 
instead of consulting histories and didactic treatises. 

These remarks apply, we much fear, with no ordi- 
nary force, to the work before us; tiie production 
certainly of a sensible and accomplished man, and one 
whose opportunities appear to have been enviable of 
observing the remains of ancient art; a man, too, 
whose turn of mind, and cast of sentiment, we have 
every inclination to approve, from all the specimens of 
them that appear in his writings. Our first objection 
to his book is, that he has chosen the wrong orations. 

It cannot be doubted, that, in the conduct of the 
great cause against Verres, Cicero displayed the whole 
resources of his genius. He was in the prime of life ; 
he had the novelty to stimulate him of appearing for 
the first time as an accuser; he had, by a previous 
enccffisful conflict, obtained the uncontroUed manage- 
ment of the impeachment; it was a child of his own 
care from the beginning. In collecting the matenals, 
he had, as nearly as possible, been an eye-witness of 
the fects ; he had arranged the cause with a view to. 
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"his own exertions ; he had an audience of all that was 
noble, enliglitened, Tirtuous, or refined, from every 
part of Itfuy ; he addressed a tribunal at once popubo* 
and select; his clients were the oppressed people of a 
mighty province, in importance rivalhng the imperial 
state ; but, above all, he had such a subject, so copi- 
ous, so various, so abounding, with the very topics 
which an orator would fancy to give his talents their 
iiill scope, that it was scarcely a merit to handle it 
with eloquence. Snch a wonderfid combination of 
-circumstances never yet prepared the field fof the 
triumphs of the art; — so grand an occasion for the 
■display of forensic power, will, in all likelihood, never 
i^£un exist. It is enough to say, that the orator 
surpassed by his execution the singular excellence of 
his materials ; and, instead of being overwhelmed by 
Uieir magnitude, only drew from thence the means of 
another perfection, in the skill and discretion of his 
selection. So at least aS\ appears upon paper. Bat it 
abates somewhat of the interest which we feel in this 
renowned cause, to reflect that, with a trifling excep- 
tion, it exists on paper merely; and that none of trie 
orations against Verres were deUvered but the first, 
which is only a short and general introduction to the 
subject." Among the rest, the two which Mr. Kelsall 
has translated, were written only, and were published 
after Verres had brought the whole affiur to a close, 
as fer as judicial proceedings were concerned, by 
going into voluntary exile. Here, then, is our first 
objection to Mr. Eelsall's choice. It appears that the 
■ancients so highly venerated the oratorical art, and 
were so much in the habit of regarding it as an art, 
and its productions as works extremely artificial, that 
they saw nothing absurd in what has among us become 
almost proverbially ridiculous, " a speech intended to 
have been spoken," They had not, moreover, the 
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other facflitiea of publication which the press ^ves as; 
and, referring everything to their ordinary mode of 
commtmication, in popular meetings, they wrote and 
published speeches pretty much as our modem orators 
sometimes speak pamphlets ; and would probably have 
held a speech made for the sake of being published, in 
as great ridicule a& we do one that is published with- 
out having been delivered. Even the grand Philippic 
itself, the " conspiewB divina Philippica/aTtue,'"' was 
in this predicament ; and there seems some reason to 
doaht whether the finest of all his orations, (iie pro 
MiUme, could have been deHvered more than in form, 
under the circumstances of tumult and disorder which 
marked the day. Now, to pass over other considera- 
tions, with the knowledge of these particulars, nothing 
can he more grating to a modem reader, whose idea 
of eloquence is that of something natural, heartfelt, 
inartificial, and extemporaneous, than the manifest con- 
viction of UKDg art^ce and preparation, which ihe 
orator incurs as often as we come to a passage only 
adapted to a speech, and still more in those instances 
where he had anticipated something which was to 
happen while he went on, and provided himself with 
an extemporaneous burst for the occasion. There are 
few ])assages of any merit or distinction, which do not 
fall within the first part of the observation; but we 
confine ourselves to the more glaring absurdity, as it 
strikes modem readers, of those passages that belong 
to the latter description. " Superiori omni oratione" 
(says Cicero, in the Oratio Frumentaria, alluding to 
one which was no more delivered than that speech 
itself) " pcrattentos vestros animos habuimus : id fuit 
nobis gratum admodum."| The judges appear to have 
continued equally attentive to the end ; for, in the De 

' Volceris a prima qua proxima — a form of espression which we d* 
not criticba because accustomed to it aa Juvend'e ; yet no modem poet 
durst nse so ]ame and prosaic a mode of reckoning to fiU up his metre. 

f Ad. II., lib. 3, c. a 
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SvjypUeiis, we find Hm acknowled^ng again, " Qnjeso, 
ut fecistis adhuc, diligenter attendite.' * 

So in the Second JPbilippic, whicli was written with 
tbe intention of not being published for some time, and 
certainly never meant to be spoken at all, sitting at 
his Formian Villa, he compWns of Antony for fiUing 
tbe place in which he is speaking with armed men, 
and alludea to the senate being held in tbe temple of 
Concord, f which draws &om bim a passionate ex- 
clamation; and he afterwards givra a lively picture 
of the effect of his statement imon Antony, present 
and suffering under it. He is first terrified when a 
particular topic is mentioned : " Non dissimulat Patres 
Conscripti; apparet esse commotum — sudat — pallet, 
qoidlibet, moao ne nauseet, fadat, quod in porticu 
Minut^ fecit." J Then after going tbrougb the topic, 
he mentions tbe effects which it bad produced : " Num 
expectas dum te stimulis fodiam ? Hasc tc, si ullam 
p£^tem habes sensAs lacerat, bsec cruentat oratio." 
The Komans regarding an oration as we do a dramatic 
performance, in the light of a composition professedly 
prepared most elaborately, were probably no more 
" ' i with such marks of art, ttmn we are in read- 



ing the dialogue and stage directions of a play. But 
anything that impresses upon oar minds the idea of 
" getting up " anything theatrical, is so far from being 
tolerated in a speech, that we are thus wont to cbarac- 
terizo it by names drawn from the stage, and never 
fail to feel disgusted with its introduction into tbe 
business of real life. 

It appears somewhat doubtful to us whether Mr. 
Kelaall had obtained a very accurate knowledge of the 
history of the cause against Verres, when he began 
his Translations I Certainly some things occur in the 
first of the two, wbicb look as if he thought they had 
been actually delivered. Towards the Deginning of 

■ Act. n^ lib. 6, c 17. t '■*''■ H-. «■ 8- 

X mn, c 34. 
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the De Signie, speaking of two statues, Cicero says 
they were called Canephorse; and proceeds as if be 
had forgotten the artist's name, and was reminded of 
it: "sed eunim arMcem, quem? quenmam? recte 
admones, Polyeletum esse dicebant"* In the note to 
this passage {p. 116), onr author obserreBi "Here, 
probably, some one reminded Cicero of the name of 
the sculptor ; " whereas it is only one of the artifices to 
which we have been alluding, and of which the same 
oration affords a similar example, in the passage where 
he affects to be reminded, by a ring of Piso's, of some- 
thing which he had almost K>rgotten.f The translator, 
howcTer, has in another place committed a similar 
mistake in a more serioua manner. It is where Cicero, 
arguing upon evidence, contends vehemently, and in 
abrupt sentences, that be has the most irrefragable 
proofs of Verres having carried the statue of Mercury 
away, and insists that it is in vain for him to deny it. 
" Publicse btterse sunt," ho says, " deportatum esse 
Mercurium Messanam sumptA publico. Dicuot quanta ; 
prffifuisse huic nogotio pubnce legatum Poleam. Quid ? 
18 ubi est? prsesto est: testis est. Proagori Sopatri 
jussA. Quis es,t hie? qui ad statuam a&trictus est. 
Quid? is ubi est? testis est. Yidistis hominem et 
verba ejus andistis."| Our author supposes Poleas 
and Sopater to be actually called as witnesses, and 
examined during this part of the speech. He trans- 
lates it thus: "There are written documents, and I 
do proclaim, that the Mercury was transported to 
Messana. They ask for how mneh? I s^ that 
Poleas was commissioned to do it. Where is Poleas? 
Here he is, listen to his testimony." (Here Poleas is 
brought to the bar, and says, " It was removed by 
order of Sopater the Mayor.") "Where is he who 

• Act. II., lib. 4, c 3. 

t Ibid, lib. 4, c 26. Quiadlian meDtiona twtli these paamgcs bh 
e^iRinpIes of the Bame figure, IX., 2. 
X Ih., c 42. 
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vras strapped to the statue 1 Call him in. Listen to 
his depositaon." (Sere Sopater probably gave his 
d^oaition; and having done so, left the Court.) 
" You have seen the man, and heard his testimony," — 
(P. 68.) Nov the whole of this is mere imagination, 
founded in mistakes of the sense, and humoured by 
twisting and adding to the text. The orator clearly 
asks all these questions, and answers them himself. 
He had been immediately before giving the history of 
Sopater's ill treatment; and coming to grapple with 
the argument upon the proof that Verres had carried 
away tne statue, he shows it to be complete in all its 
parts. The passage should run as follows ; for there 
are almost as many faults as words in Mr. Eelsall's 
version : — " The despatches state that the Mercury was 
conveyed to Messana' at the public expense; they tell 
us the amount ; they inform us that Poleas was publicly 
deputed to superintend this bu^ess. What Poleas f 
and where is be ? He b here, he is a witness. But 
Sopater the magistrate gave the orders ? Who is Ae / 
Why, the very man who was bound to the statue! 
Where is he? He too is a witness; and you have 
yourselves seen him, and heard his evidence!" — It 
argues no common inattention in our author to have 
fallen into this blunder; for in the part immediately 
preceding, Cicero refers several times to Sopater aa 
having already ^ven his evidence (see c. 39 and 40) ; 
and professes to give his account of the treatment of 
Sopater from the evidence. We will venture to say, 
that in the whole of the unspoken speeches against 
Verres there is no such fiction as Mr. Kelsall'a 
translation here imputes to Cicero, that of suffering 
a witness to be caJled, and to give a particular 
deposition. In lact, the only evidence introduced in 
the course of these orations, consists of documentary 
evidence, read by the officer of the court : either 
despatches, or accounts, or depositions t^en in Sicily, 
or those taken in the first action — a reference to 
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vhich last he erideotlT makes in ihe passage aixne. 
We are [H^tty sure, indeed, that no one can read these 
firationB withont b^ng convinced that Cicero purposely 
reUed on the evidence lUready adduced ; for uiough be 
several times affirms that he has witnesses to cany his 
case farther, he holds this to be quite superfluous, after 
the body of proof ah^ady adduced. This is clearly 
the course which hb excellent judgment would have 

Eointed out, even if the orations had been delivered; 
ut how much more e^)edient was it to rely on that 
evidence alone, when he was only wntiug f^mnst 
Yerres speeches never to be spoken, and without the 
means of going beyond the testimony already ad- 
duced f In another passage (note 36, p. 132), our 
author appears still to treat these orations as having 
been delivered; but at the end of the notes to the l)e 
Supplidis, that is, in the last two pages of the work, 
he states the fact as it really was. One is almost 
tempted to suspect that this important circumstance 
had till then escaped him. 

Another objection to the choice of these orations, h 
their length. The experiment would have been much 
more conveniently tried upon a smaller scale. Th^ 
are in fact the two longest of all Cicero's orations. In 
the space occupied by one of them, he might have 
included four or five of the most finished orations; 
those too which are less encumbered with details, and 
the beauties of which consist more especiallv in the 
composition. 

But the radical objection to tiie choice of these 
specimens is derived from the nature of their sul^ects. 
That both of them are monuments of the transcendent 
genius of the master, and that their workmanship is 
exquisitely perfect, even in the parts least attractive ta 
ortfinary modem readers, we readily admit. Bat with 
a reference to the design of making that which shall 
as nearly as possible resemble an Enghsh speech, botii 
subjects are faulty. The Romans regarded the statues 
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and pictures of their gods, the chief object of Verrea'B 
pilli^e, with religious veneration ; and accordingly that 
pillage was viewed also as sacrilege. The vehemence 
of the orator, therefore, in exposing it, and the im- 
portance attached by him to every minnte particular 
respecting the fate of each work, cannot fail to appear 
exceaaive m our eyes. Nothing can more clearly show 
the difference of the feelings with which the original 
and the translation must l^ read by those to miom 
they are respectively addressed than the peroration of 
the whole cause. It consists of ajrostrophes or prayers 
to all the deities, to direct the judges in their deter- 
mination: but the topics by which he implores them 
are almost entirely drawn from the injuries offered 
to their statues and temples by Verres. His most 
enormous crimes — crimes that in all ages, and in 
every form into which society can be moulded, must 
excite equal horror — scarcely afford the matter of a 
idngle adjuration. K they are alluded to, it is in 
passing on to the matter more personally interesting 
to the gods and goddesses, and therefore more awfi3 
to the feelings of the audience. 80 it b in various 
other parts of these orations ; where, after working 
our feelings up to the highest pitch, by the finest 
painting of vicious cxeesscs and their miserable effects, 
the whole is wound up with what to us seems a pure 
anticlimax, a disrespect to some "Nymph of the Grot." 
The De Suppliciia, which comprehends, in fact, the 
naval and military administration of Verres, as well as 
his cruelties, affords cert^nly a wider field, and pre- 
sents us with new topics of permanent and universal 
interest. Yet there are few passages of it that do not 
in some particulars address themselves to feelings in 
which a modem reader can partake very httle. The 
severity of Roman manners m some pomts, how lax 
soever in others, stamped a peculiar odium upon 
certain acts, to us merely indifferent. Other things, 
which we either consider as innocent, or at most 
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regard as excusable levities, were prosciibed as con- 
trary to that capricious, bst etem decorum, the viola- 
tion of which shocked their feelings more than the 
greatest enormities. Hence, such deviations are re- 
prehended by the orator with a gravity which to us 
seems ludicrous; and even if we can get over that 
sensation, they are placed in such a manner upon the 
scale of delinquencies as to jar with our most rooted 
feelings. When he is making the &.ther of Verres 
Bum up his iniquities at the close of one noted division 
of the oration, the first acts enumerated are those of 
culpable negligence — ^the next of ofiicial corruption; 
then follows the connivance at and protection of piracy; 
then the judicial murder of citizens in furtherance of 
Ilia collusion with the pirates ; and after these enor- 
mities follow those of inviting matrons to a banquet, 
And appearing in public with a long purple robe. 
This last crime is frequently insisted upon, and the 
•denunciation of it composes the chief part of that 
famous passage, so much praised by Quintilian for its 
picturesqne effect in one place, and for its uncommon 
dignity in another: "Stetit soleatus prretor populi 
Romani, cum palHo purpureo, tunicaque talari, mulier- 
■cuIJi nixus in fitore."" No translation can be given of 
this, which shall have any pretensions to the climax, 
as well as dignity of the original; though certainly 
Mr. KelsaU does not lessen the difficulty by disjointing 
dt, and throwing in his favourite "My hords" there 
being, by the way, no "jvdices" in the original. The 
hardness of the Roman feelings on many subjects 
presents still more grating psBSE^es. There is no 
more vehement declamation in the whole speech than 
that against his sparing a pirate's life; and this not 
because the motive of die clemency was corrupt, but 
because it was intolerable that an enemy of the Roman 
^name should be suffered to live longer than was 
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sbsolutelj necessary. His chief topic is, that even the 
general who obtaioa a triimip)i only keeps the hostile 
capt^e, " ut, his per trimnphum dnctis, pulcherrimuin 
spectaculum, fructuinque victorisB popmas Eomanus 
percipere possit ;" — and then, the instant the car sets 
out from the forum, they are flung into prison, and 
put to death, — the which seems to give ibe orator 
a wonderful satis&ction.* Tet we presume no one 
but an Indian orator would now venture on such a 
topic. 

But this adoration of the majesty of the Roman 
people, is the diTeraity which most frequently and 
most violently offends the modem reader; indeed, it 
runs through almost every 'part of the oration. Thus, 
after descnbing the corrupt intrigue by which Cleo- 
menes was entrusted with the fleet (for the same 
reason that Uriah was placed in the front of the 
battle), he breais out into an ungovernable transport, 
and all because this Cleomencs was a Syracusan. He 
asks where he is to begin upon such a shocking sub- 
ject; and after the most passionate strain of inter- 
rogation, and apostrophizing Verres, be exclaims, " O 
dii immortalesr Quid? si harum ipsarum civitatum 
navihus," &c, — "Syracusanus Cleomencs jussus est 
imperare f Non omnis honos, ab isto dignitatis, teqoi- 
tatiB, officiique sublatus est?" — and therewithal con- 
tinues the topic in new detiuls. The oration is, indeed, 
planned with a direct reference to this national feeling ; 
which, far from exciting our sympathy, is to the modern 
reader almost as intolerable as it must have been to 
the unhappy sufferers under it. Having gone through 
Verres's maladministration in all its branches — his 
peculation, extortion, and cruelties; having described 
scenes of cold-blooded murder, to which we verily 
believe Rome alone could ever furnish a parallel; 
after leading us through scenes, in which, among other 

■ AcU II., lib. 6, c 30. 
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^glitB, we behold wretched parents dragged to the 
pwce where their children are tortured, that they 
may be compelled by their entreaties to porchase with 
Uieir wealth the relief, that is, the death of the Bof- 
ferers, — he comes to aomething far surpassing all this, 
and which, therefore, he reserves for the last pla«e, 
and makes a distinct head of. What went before, he 
says, he had receired in trust from the Sicilians ; but 
he now oomea to those topics " qu» non recepta, sed 
innata, neque delata ad me, sed in animo seosHque meo 
penituB affixa atque inaita." Snch, it seems, was the 
Prsetor'B " fiiror, sceleris et audacite comes ;"' such the 
"amentia qua istius e&enatum animum importuo- 
amque natm-am opm^essat," that he ordered Roman 
citizens to be flogged ; nay, some were put to death in 
prison by his sentence of condemnation. N^or does the 
orator inqnire with what justice ; that seems to make 
□0 part of the aggravation; it is, that Verres would 
not listen to the famous plea of " Cfivis Romavua 
tu/m ; " which proved an ef^ctual security all over t^e 
world. But IS there any worse act of frenzy to be 
concaved ? It seems Verres has even surpassed this, 
by a deed reserved for the close of the speech imme- 
diately before the peroration, but of such a nature, 
that when first related to Cicero, he thought he should 
not dare to make use of it ; and now that he has made 
up his mind to relate it, he knows not " qvk -n voos, 
qu4 gravitate verbomm, quo dolore animi" he shall 
tell it. Therefore, aa no words can exaggerate it, he 
thinks best to state it Eomply, and let it speak to thdr 
hearts. It seems Verres had first flogged, and then 
crudfied a Roman citizen. The consummate orator, 
indeed, breaks his word, as to telling the story miply, 
for he involves it in such a burst of eloquence, as we 
shall iu vain seek to parallel, except in his own works. 
In the whole, not merely of these orations, hot of 
antiquity, is there no piece which exceeds thb in 
digmty, and at the same time in the rapid and fervid 
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torrent of the compo^tion. It is a storehonse from 
whence the finest examples of almost eveiy kind of 
figure hare been drawn : and yet more wonderfbl thaa 
tiie boldness and propriety of those figures is the 
beautjinl and judicious disposition of them. Nor ia 
there a douht that the admirable discretion of the 
pasea^ crowns the whole, and exemplifies the orator's 
own rule, the golden canon of the art, that whateTsr 
dora not promote' the main object of the oration is to 
be rejected as a deformity, how fair sooTer it be to the 
eve ; for, having called to our recollection what were 
the feeliags of the Homans on such subjects, we cannot 
question the prodigious effect which such a passage 
must have had upon them if dehvered. Yet with all 
these temptations to the task, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the translation of this great specimen 
impossible, were it for no other reason but because an 
English reader has not the feelings and associatdoos to 
which almost every word of it appeals. The leading 
idea of the cross and crucifixion, and consequently the 
words that convey it, are consecrated by religious 
associations : the inviolable nature of a Roman citizen, 
his inexpres^ble dignity in ihe eyes of barbarians, can 
only, in modem times, oe felt by white colonists in the 
West Indies. Whatever feelings we may have of this 
topic are merely reflex, the result of thinfrin g and 
effort and recollection. 

We have been seduced into so long a disquisition 
on these points, that we must hurry over the other 
general remarks which present themselves, and only 
observe, that the vehemence which distinguishes the 
finer parts of these orations, is another reason ag^nst 
having selected them. Andent eloquence, in general 
deals much more in exclamatiou uian our subdued 
and northern temperament can bear. We somewhat 
resemble those Romans who piqued themselves on a 
close imitation of the chaste Attic style, and carried it 
so &r as to become cold rather than chaste, and thos 
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to l(«e all resemblance witli their models.' The best 
kind of oration, then, to translate, would be one of 
less vehement and abrupt passion than those ^unst 
Yerres, which have the fervour of Koman declamation 
m peculiar excess. 

We now come to the more important question, in 
what manner our author has attempted a task thus 
infinitely difficult — what approaches he has made 
towards a success clearly unattainable. In order to 
execute well a translation undertaken with the views 
in question, a person must not only know Latin 
thoroughly, but English ; and, moreover, he most be 
himself an orator. This is quite essential ; as much so 
as it is for a translator of Latin poetry to be a poet. 
We much fear it will be found fliat Mr. Kelsall has 
mistaJten his forte, as well as his book, and appears in 
the light of one who, unable to write verses, should 
translate a part of Virgil, and choose for his part the 
second Georgio. We should conclude, from any one 
page of his book, that he never had turned his attention 
to the art of oratory. To say that he has utterly 
failed in rendering the De SuppUciis, then, is only 
like telling one who handles a violin for the first time, 
that ho does not make it "discourse music." We 
mean no further disrespect to Mr. Kelsall than this. 
His work is not a volume of English eloquence ; and 
if he wrote it with any other design, our criticism does 
not touch him. To give instances of this cardinal 
defect would be endless. We shall select one or two 
of the most uotod passages, and see how he has treated 
them, observing that he has the peculiar bad fortune 
to be guilty of mistranslations in some of the moat 
critical parts, and sometimes to commit at the same 
moment another mistake, still more common in these 
pages, the introduction of a ludicrous or undignified 
English expression. 
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The first shall be that celebrated climax and per- 
Bonification : — 

"Faeinua est viiiciri. avem Romanum: Scelus Terberari; 
■ prope farriddium, necari: quid dlcam in crncem tolli? Verbo 
satis digDO tain nefaria res appeUari nullo modo potest. N'on 
fuit his omnibua ist« contentus, Sjjectet, inquit, patriam ; in 
conspectfi legum libertatisque moriatur. Non tu hoc loco 
Ganum, non untim homioem, nescio qaem, civem Komanum, 
sed commuoem libertatis et civitatis causam in ilium cruciatum 

Our author thus renders it : — 

" It is contrary to law that a Roman dtizen be bound ; it is 
a. crime to submit him to stripea ; it is almost panidde to put 
him to deatii : What can I say if he be cracdfied ? So aefarious 
a deed cannot be expressed in adequate language. But he was 
not content with the infliction of all these punishmenU ; ' Let 
him die,^ he cries, ' as he beholds his native shores ; let bun die 
in the presence of his oion laws — of liberty.' It was not here 
that you crucified Garius, nor any Roman citizen ; you ntuled 
to the cross the common cause of Liberty and of the Republic." 

Now, here is both omissioa and redundancy. The 
words in itahcs in the Latin are left out in the transla- 
tion, while for the words similarly printed in th^ latter, 
there is no authority in the former. The meaning is 
misconceived in other parts. Otvitatis is evidently 
here the right of citizenship in the abstract; legum, 
libertatieqtte, are not his mvn: and "It was not 
here," &c., is equally wrong ; the original is, " It was 
not Gavius" &c. But though this is by no means 
one of Mr. K.'s worst passages, onr objection to it 
is general. Perhaps the following comes somewhat 
nearer a mark, necessarily removed to an unapproach- 
able distance; — 

"It is criminal to bind a Roman dtizen — it is a inckedness 
to scourge bim — to put him to death is all but parricide — What 
shall we say if he be crucified? Language has no name for so 
flagrant an enormity. Yet did not all this satisfy' that man. 
' Let him be placed in view of his country,' he enes ;' let his 
dying looks be turned towards libcrtv and the laws I ' It was not 
VOL. yn. U 
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GaviiH ; it waa not an obacore indiTidaal ; it was not a ^gle 
Roman dtjzen ; but the conunon cause of freedom, and of all 
the dtizem of Borne, that you there cnidfied and tortured." 

The next shall be a passage of singularlj beautiful 
diction in the original : — 

'> Homines t«nuea, obscnro loco nati, navigant : adennt ad ea 
loca qufe aonqnam antea -nderunt ; ubi neque noti esse ih quo 
Tenerunt, neque semper cum cognitoribna esse possunt. Hac 
imfl tamen fiduina dvitatis non modo apud nostros magiatrsj^ug 
qui et legum et exiEtimationis periculo continentur, neque apud 
cives aoSim Romonos qui et eermonlB, et juris, et moltarum 
rerum Eodetate joncti sunt, fore Be tutos arbitrantur; sed 
quoconqne veneiint, hanc sibi rem prcesidio epenmt fhturam." 

Oar author translates it thus : — 

" Mra of small property, bom in an obscure place, traverse 
the seas, and toach at places which they neTer before saw, 
who are neither able to make it known whence they come, nor 
can they be always recognized : they are neverthelesa tbinkinfr 
themselves secure by confiding in the protection of the name S 
Rome ; — not merely fi^m our magistrates, who are obligated by 
law and other risks of lodng reputation — not merely from 
Roman dtizena, who are connected with them by languaxe, 
laws, commerce ; — but wherever they go, fhey believe H^ Ous 
name alone will afford them protection. ' 

First, as t« the Latin: Obscuro loco naU is not 
"born in an obscure place" hut men in an humble 
condition. Quo is whither, not whmce. Cognitoret 
means vouchers, or sureties, not persons who recognize. 

The following is our autiior's translation of tlie fine 
passage where Tie closes the account of the murders 
committed in the hope of suppressing evidence : — 

" Who was 80 callous, so inexorable, but j^u alone; as not 
to be affected at th^ misery, age, and condition? Waa there 
any one who could re&tun from tears? Who did not think 
that the calanuty came home to them, uid that the fortune of 
all was endangered? They are decapitated. You exult and 
triumph in their groans i you rejoice that tbe witnesses of your 
avarice are out m the way. Yon was mistaken, Verree, yon 
was vehemently mistaken, if you imagined that the spots of 
your depredations and iniquities could be washed out oy the 
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blood of onr innocent fnends. You was hurried headlong by 
freiiTy, m thinking that the trounda occaaoned hy foor avarice 
conld be healed by your cruel proscriptions." 

The spirit of the original is here flattened in every 
line ; thus " avariticB vulnera orudelitatiB rem^dHa 
sanare" is an epigram wholly lost by the translator. 
" Omnium gemitii," certainly refers to the byataJidere, 
not the Tietims. Decapitate is a very bad phrase. 
Durus and ferreus are ill rendered by callous ; and 
inkumanus by ineiwrable. lUo tempore is omitted. 
The passage may be better given thus ; — 

" Who was there at that moment, of so hard, so iron a 
uature — what creature except yourself alone so inhuman, as not 
to be touched with the venerable age, the illustrious rank, the 
cruel aulferingB, of those wretched men ? Who could refrain 
from weeping, or- fall to see in their fate a kindred destiny 
and a common danger ? They are beheaded. You exult, you 
triumph in the midst of the groans which everywhere arise ; you 
r^oice in having got rid of the witnesses to your extortions. 
YoQ decmved yourself, Verres, you egre^ously dec«ved your- 
self, if you hoped to wash out the stama of your rapine and 
profligacy with the blood of our unofiending allies 1 Headlong 
m fruizy most you have been borne, to fanOT- that cruelty 
could heal over uie wounds which avarice had inflicted ! " 

The last instance shall be ft^m that beantiful pas- 
sage where he describes the steep and difficult path 
by which he is forced te rise in the state, and con- 
trasts it with the hereditary eminence of his supposed 
audience; complaining, too, of the cold and unkind 
treatment which men of his rank were accustomed to 
experience from the aristocracy. It is difficult to read 
this passage without being reminded of Mr. Burke's 
celebrated letter, in which he says, " I was not swad- 
dled and rocked and dandled into a legislator : Nitor 
in adversum, is the motto for a man like me."" The 

• Worht. 8vo ediUon. Vol. viii., 28. See, too, a gtriking lEinBrk in 
one of the volumes Just published, respecting the conatant suspiciona o( 
having tome iaUratl Id view, to which his zeal expoeed hiin.^IX., 166. 
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whole ia worthy of being compared with the original 
Latin. Mr. K.'s traoslabon is not like either. 

" Some one, perchuice, will ask, Will you then undergo this 
labour ? Will you brave the eninities of so many individuals ' 
Certwnly I do not court their ha.tred. But I am not to act as 
tk^ noSlemen who receive with indifference the benefits heaped 
ttpon Ihem by the Hcman people. I must run a very different 



" We have lately witijesaed L. Fimbria, C. Marius, and C. 
CtEliua, coDtending, with no mcMlerate share of exertioa and 
enmity, to arrive at those honours which you have attwied by 
trivial occupations and neglect. This Is the path I intend to 
tread ; these are the exaroples I purpose to tbllow. We see how 
much the virtue and industry of heads of &milieB ia obnoxious 
to the envy and hatred of certain nobles. If we cast our eyes 
ever so little askance, snares are immediately at hand : If we 
disclose any grounds for the suspicion of giult, wounds must 
be recdved. We see we must be ever on our guard, ever on 
the-alert. Are these then enmities? let them be braved. Are 
these then labours? let them be undergone. Indeed, occult 
and secret hatreds are more to ho dreaded than declared and 
manifest. Scarcely do any nobles look upon our exertions with 
a tavourable eye. It is impossible, with all our endeavours, to 
attract their sood-will. As if disjoined by nature and spedes, 
eo are they abhorrent of ns in will and disposition.'' 

The whole meaning of the original is here lost. The 
Hnes in It^cs are a perversion of the sense. The 
Latin is, "^on idem mihi licet quod lis qui nobili 
generi nati sunt, quibus omnia populi Roman! bene- 
ncia dormientibus dcfcnmtur : longe alia mihi lege in 
hac civitate ct conditiono vivendum est." To call twvi 
homing, heads of families, is absurd ; he must mean 
founders of fanulies. " Suspicioni aut crimini" is 
Buspicion or charge, not " suspicion oi guilt." 

Although wo certainly do not accuse the author of 
ignorance of Latin, yet his carelessness does most 
frequently subject him to suspicions of this sort. Thus, 
in p. 248, he renders " commemoratio mei nominis," 
" tie remembrance of my name," in the supposed 
address of Verrea'a father ; whereas it is plajmy tbe 
" meation" of it by the unhappy wretches whom he 
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■was torturing. In p. 214, " vir accumfm-et nemo 
praeter ipsmu et prrateitatuin filium" ia rendered, 
apparentlj in order to introduce a bull, as woll as a 
false translation, " no man but himself and his son, a 
mere yonth, had access to him," instead of " no man 
sat down to table." In p. 210, "posne damnatus" is 
turned into " even in the jaws of damnation," by a 
still more absurd blunder ; and in p. 226, " importuni 
tyranni" is rendered by "an importunate" tyrant, 
instead of " restless." He is not by any means care- 
ful in the readings of tlie original which he adopts, 
and frequently throws away the most accredited emen- 
dations of the Ernesti edition, which he yet seems 
generally to use. In p. 215, he retains the enumera- 
tion of mules, teats, and com, among the classes of 
PERSONS, as qusestors, lieutenants, &c., whom the orator 
is proposing as fitter than Cleomenes to command a 
fleet.— Vid. Ed. Ern., ad Act. II., lib. 5, c. 32. And 
in p. 234, he keeps tiie unmeaning words rejected by 
the same excellent commentator, " et recte nihil vide- 
tur," that he may translate them " in troth they can- 
not," — Vid. Era., ib., c. 34. 

After all, however, it is with his English that we 
find most fault. Perhaps the very title-page, and 
certainly tlie dedication, give but a slender hope of 
seeing justice done to Cicero. Why should our Eng- 
lish ideas be confounded vrith the name of pleadings, 
when orati<ms was at hand — and, as if to make it 
worse, printed in black letter ? The defecation of nine 
lines, to Sir S. Romilly, contains two, if not three 
errors in language. He addresses that eminent person 
as the enemy of " Verrine proceedings," and of all 
sinister practiees, whether " behind the shop-board 
or liie Exchequer" — probably meaning the counter; 
shop-board is the seat appropriated to tailors. But 
these are trifles. Of the language of the translation 
itseK we have given specimens, and those among the 
best in the book. Every delicate passage is sure to 
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be iaterrupted with aomething that ^i'^'^^ ^^(1 j^^s- 
Are the names of liberty, &c., to be aadreased? — ^it is 
" the dear Dame of hberty I O the excellent laws 
of our republic I the Porciwi, &c. the power of 
the Tribunes," (p. 263); much aa Hostess QuioKly says, 
" O the father I" If any exchuuation is made on the 
torments of the prisoners, it is, " their uoh^py 
destiny 1 their insupportable agonies!" — p. 236. 
Then, in the 2d page, Verres is already " that 
/ellaw." — " Sed mehercule, judices" is " But, in troth, 
ray lords," p. 271; — and " dekcto consilio" is " this 
honourable court." — Ibid. Modern phraseB are most 
injudiciously used. Thus, verdict passim, and four times 
iu one page, p. 175; lectica h ^w^j& a, lettiga ; and 
we have speronarax paashn ; feluccas, p. 208 ; ca^h, 
p. 201 ; ridicmU, p. 180 (reticulum) ; bond<m, p. 187. 
These things are not trifling in a work of mere com- 
position. We repeat once more, that if Mr. Kelsall had 
any other plan in view, our remarks are at an end. 

After contemplating the rich renuuns of ancient 
eloquence, through which this work has carried ns, 
we are not unnaturally led from reflecting on the 
kind of feelings which it addressed, and the effects 
it produced, to consider its mere extern^ qualities or 
accompanimente. We do not mean to enter upon the 
vexata quosstio of the tones and delivery, whether 
the orators were not, in the Goer passages at least, 
in the habit of uang somewhat of recitativo intonation. 
Certain it is, that some of the musical effects ascribed 
to the rhythm of those pass^es seem scarcely intel- 
ligible, if we ima^e the same manner of speaking to 
have been used then as among us, and that a pitch- 
pipe was sometimes used as an accompaniment in their 
assemblies {which, however. A, Gellius treats as a vul- 
gar error*); while, on the other hand, we know that ' 

* Noct. All. I., c 11. CIcero'B otm accoont of the matt^ >ppli«a also 
rather to the notion of a pitch-pipe, Dt Oral. iiL, c. 60. Indeed, the | 

iilea deiided by A. Gelhos was not sttiell/ what we call an accompani- 
Dienl, but rathei a continued modulation. i 
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their delivery could not have been much slower than 
ours, by the time said to have been consumed by 
several of the orations still preserved. Bat we vrill 
say a word or two upon the mode of pronunciation ; 
and without metming at all to infer from thence that 
an^ change would now be advisable, we caimot help 
thinking it quite clear, that the foreign, and to a 
certain degree the Scottish — perhaps most of all the 
modern Italian manner of pronouncing — approaches 
much nearer the Eoman ti^ that which is peculiar 
to England. 

For thb position, various general reasons may be 
riven. The very circumstance of the English mode 
Being peculiar, is a strong one. It is improbable that 
all other traditions should be wrong and this right. 
The place, moreover, where we might most reasonably 
expect a correct tradition is Italy. Again, in the chief 
peculiarity of the English method, t^e sound of the 
letter X a third reason occurs : the English make it a 
diphthong. Now, that any one vowel should be either 
long or short is inteUigible ; but that a diphthong should 
be sometimes short, appears quite anomalous. — ^But 
there seems to be more precise and concludve proof 
still, in the writings of the ancient critics. 

K we examine the directions given by Quintilian 
respecting the hiatus, and the remarks on the force 
of the vowels, on wluch his rules are founded, we shall 
find that they accord more nearly with the Italian 
than any otlicr mode of pronouncing them, and are 
most of all inconsistent wim the English.* Thus, " E 
plenior Httera eat, I angustior;" but he adds what 
is decisive, that these two vowels coming together 
at the end and beginning of two consecutive words, 
make no great hiatus from the nature of their sounds ; 
that they easily run inte each other — a remark wholly 
inapplicable to the sound of E, I, in English, when 
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they thus follow, as omn^ idem. Thus, too, the use 
of the ecthlipsis by Cato, who used " to soften m ioto 
e in di^a hanc," If the e were sounded as in Enghsh, 
there would be the most complete hiatus here ; it 
would scarcely be possible to sound the two words 
^vitbout the m; and still more, if both the i and « 
were so pronounced : but pronounce the i and e as in ' 
Italian, or the former as the English do e m ego, and 
the latter as they do a in amo,* and the ecthlipsia 
melts the vowels into each other completely. So 
Quintilian tells us, that the final m is scarcely sounded 
in " muUum ilk" and " qvantum erat;" being used 
only as the mark of a pause between the two vowels 
" ne coeant." Were those vowels, or were the u only, 
sounded as in England, there would be no fear of them 
running into each other, nor would there be a pos^- 
bility of pronouncing the u, and dwelling upon it, with- 
out the m— so where the m is cut out after u, and 
before a consonant, as serenum fait. The soft sound 
of s, as in ars, and its differing from the sound of the 
same letter at the beginning of a word, ia equally 
inconsistent with what Quintilian says of the rixatio 
of similar consonants, x following s he says is bad — 
but " triatior etiani (rixatio) si binse eolHdantur stridor 
est, ut ars atudiorum." Similar inferences may be 
drawn from other sources, particularly several parts 
of the Orator, as c. 48, with respect to the gut- 
tural in cA.t See, too, A. Gellius, VII., c 20; 
XIX., c. 14.} 

With respect to the letter /, we ought to mention 
that some authors have held that it had one sound 
among the ancients similar to its English pronuncia- 

* We mean the Eaton, not the Winchester mode. 

t It is not quite clear whether it is the guttural or only the aspirate 
that is lidiculed in the well-luionn epigram of Catullus, " CKommoda dice- 
bal," &c, but probably the aspirate — a charge &equeutly made against 
the modem Tuscans. 

t The latter passage, and others which might be cited, show that the 
proDUQciation was diSermt, in some letters, Iram all laodcm usage. 
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tion; and J. lApatis says," that he understands this 
sound only to be preserved in Britain. The ground 
of the opinion is, that a long /is sometimes found in 
ancient monuments written for E I; and that in old 
books ei is used where later ones have i. But the 
examples which he gives, and especially the first from 
Cicero, are equally applicable to the two modes of pro- 
nouncing both the letters. We must, however, repeat 
that we draw no inference, practically, against the 
English method, nor in favour of a narrow-minded 
adherence in this country to the old Scottish one; 
on the contrary, the assimilation of our mode of pro- 
nouncing is highly expedient, indeed necessary, as a 
matter of convenience ; and we believe there are few 
persons of the present day so bigoted in admiration 
of antiquity as to feel with Milton, that " to read Latin 
with an Ertglisk mouth, is as ill a hearing as law 
French." 

• Ut iimn J'rommaiHiL ne {■alina /.Higaa. ca[i S. 
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DEMOSTHENES* 

1b oui' former article upon the two first volumes of 
this work.-f we promised to resame om* remarks upon 
the merits of the French translation, aad to lay before 
the reader some specimens of an English version. Bat 
liefore we proceed to this conclusion of the discnsaon 
into which the-appearance of Mr. Planche's book has 
led us, we must be permitted to dwell yet a little 
upon a topic, in itself truly inexhaustible, — ^the pro- 
(bgious merit of the immortal original. And ve 
pursue 1^ course the rather in these times, when a 
corrupt or a careless eloquence so greatly abounds, 
that there are but few public speakers who eive any 
attention to their art, excepting those who debase it 
by the ornaments of a most vicious taste. Not, indeed, 
that the two defects are often kept apart ; for some 
men appear to bestow but httle pains upon the pre- 
paration of the vilest composition that ever offended 
a classical ear, although it (Hsplays an endless varietj 
of far-fetched thoughts, forced metaphors, unnatiu^al 
expressions, and violent perversions of ordinary lan- 
guage ; — in a word, it is worthless, without the poor 

* (Euvra Complitei de D^motl^at et d'EsXne, en Grectt en firnn^ 
TraductiiMi de L'Abbe Auger de TAcad^mia des Inscriptions et BcUes- 
Lflttraa de Psria. Noov^ iditioii, revro at oorrigie par J. Ptanchf, 
tmtraaear de Rh^Corique au Colliige Royal de Bouibon. Tomea iil, i^i 
v., vi, et vii. Paris, VerdiSre. 1820. 

t TbiB was an able and learned article of Hr. Jostlce WilliamB od Ibg 
■ame edition of Demoatbenee — Edinburgh Beniea, Janaari/, 1820. 
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ment of being elaborate ; and aiTords a new instance 
how wide a departure may be made from nature with 
very little care, and how apt eaaj writing is to prove 
htu^ reading. 

Among the sources of this corruption may clearly 
be distinguished as the most fruitful, the habit of ex- 
tempore speaking, acquired rapidly by persons who 
frequent popular assemuues, and, bcginnmg at the 
wrong end, attempt to spe^ before they have studied 
the art of oratory, or even duly stored their minds 
with the treasures of thought and of langiiage, which 
can only be drawn from assiduous intercourse with the 
ancient and modern classics. The truth is, that a 
certain proficiency in public speaking may be att^ed 
with nearly infallible certainly by any person who 
chooses to give himself the trouble of frequently try- 
ing it, and can harden himself against the pun of 
frequent f^lures. Complete self-possession and perfect 
fluencj' are thus acquired, almost mechanically, and 
with bttle or no reference to the talents of him who be- 
comes possessed of them. If he is a man of no capaci^, 
his speeches will of course be very had ; but, Uiougli 
he be a man of genius, they wiU not be eloquent 
A sensible remark, or a fine im^^e, may frequently 
occur ; but the loose and slovenly and poor diction, 
the want of art in combining and disposing his ideas, 
the inability to bring out many of his thoughts, anJ 
the utter iucompeteucy to present any of them in the 
best and most efficient form, will depiive such a 
speaker of all chums to the character of an orator, 
and reduce him to the level of an ordinai-y talker. 
The same man, had he never spoken in public, would 
have possessed the same powers of convincing or ex- 
pounding, provided he were only called upon to exert 
them in conversation with one or two persons. Per- 
haps the . habit of speaking may have taught him 
something of arrangement, and a few of the simplest 
methods of producing an impression ; but I ■^ 
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these first steps he cannot possibly proceed by this 
empirical process ; and his diction is sure to be much 
worse than if he had never made the attempt, — 
clumsy, redundant, incorrect, unlimited in quantity, 
but of DO value. Such a speaker is never in want of 
a word, and hardly ever has one that is worth having. 
" Sine h^ quidem conscientiEl" (says Quintilian, speak- 
ing of the habit of vmtten composition) " ilia ipsa 
extempore dicendi faeultas, inancm mode loquaci- 
tatem dabit, et verba in labris nascentia." — (X., iii.) 

It is a very common error to caO this natural elo- 
quence; it is the reverse. It is neither natural nor 
Sequent A person under the influence of strong 
passions or feelings, and pouring forth aU that fills 
his mind, produces a powerful effect on his hearers, 
and frequently attains, without any art, the highest 
beauties of rhetoric. The language of the passions 
flows easily ; but it is concise and simple, and the oppo- 
fflte of that wordiness which we have been describmg. 
The imtaught speaker, who Is also unpractised, and 
utters according to the dictates of his feehngs, now 
and then succeeds perfectly; but, in those instances, 
he would not be the less successful for having studied 
the art; while that study would enable him to succeed 
equally in all that he delivers, and give him the same 
control over the feelings of others, whatever might be 
the state of his own. Herein, indeed, consists the value 
of the study; it enables a man to do at all times what 
Nature only teaches upon rare occasions. 

Now, we cannot imagine any better corrective to 
the faults of which we are complmning in the elo- 
quence of modern times, than the habitual contempla- 
tion of those exquisite models which the ancients have 
left ua; and especially the more chaste beauties of 
Greek composition. Its perfect success, both in mov- 
ing the audience to whom it was addressed, and the 
readers in all ages who studied it, cannot be denied; 
its superiority to all that has ever been produced in 
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other countries is confessed. There may be some vae, 
therefore, in observing how certainly it was the result 
of intense labour — labour previously bestowed to ac- 
quire the power, and the utmost care used in almost 
every exercise of that power. Without somewhat both 
of this disciphne, and this sednlous attention, it would 
he as vain to think of emulating those divine oripnals., 
by dint of a habit of fluent speech attained through 
much careless practice, as to attempt p^ting like 
Raphael without having learned to draw, and by the 
help of some mechanical contrivance. 

The extreme pains which the most illustrious of the 
Greeks bestowed upon their compositions, are evinced 
by all the accounts transmitted to us of the course of 
education deemed requiwte to form an orator, and by 
the well-known anecdotes of the steps by which both 
Demosthenes, and, after his example, Cicero, and some 
of his contemporaries trained themselves to rhetorical 
habits. But the ancient writers have left us some still 
more striking illustrations of this matter. Dionysius 
of Balicarnassus, speaking of the exquisite finish given 
by Isocrates and Plato to their style, compares their 
works rather to pieces of fine chasing or sculpture than 
of writing — oil -/paTrroic aXXa yXvirroig Kat Toptvroic 
iotKorac Aoyouc. — (De Struct. Orat., sect. 25). Per- 
haps the minuter workmanship of chasing, the sort of 
gem-engraving which this seems to imply, ma^ be 
uought more descriptive of the elaborate compositions 
of Isocrates, who was said to have employed more 
years in writing the panegyric on the Persian War 
alone, than Alexander took to conquer all Asia. Let 
it, however, be remembered, that this excessive labour, 
though allowed to have unfitted him for the forensic 
war — (" palratr® quam pugnee magis accommodatus") 
— was never deemed incompatible with the highest 
excellence in oratory, at least with the cultivation of 
all its graces. " Omnes dicendi veneres sectatus est," 
says Qumtilian (X., l, 3) ; and Cicero desires that those 
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who undervalued this great maiter of compoation, 
would allow him to indulge in the bad taste of admir- 
ing him, which he had caught from Socrates and Plato 
— " Me autem, qui Isocratem non diligunt, una cum 
Socrate et cum Platone errare patiantur." — (Orat. 
xiii.) But at least no one can doubt that Plato's 

r'ltiee are of the noblest description; no one can 
ge with littleness — ^with miniature beauties — with 
sacrScing force and dignity to pohsh — ^him of whose 
diction it was said, that the Father of the Gods, had 
he spoken in Cireek, would have used no other lan- 
gui^e than Plato's. Now this language, though 
compared by one great critic* to the mspirations 
of poetry, and by anotherf to those of the Delphic 
oracle, was by no means poured forth with the 
readiness which the admirers of modem fluency term 
Nature, and in which they think a true gemus for 
eloqueuce counts, although it is only a habit acquired 
by a mechanical process. Plato " non hominis ingenio, 
fled quodam Delphico oraculo instnictus" — excelling 
all men " eloquendi facultate diving quodam et Hom- 
erica" — did not at all pour out his mighty flood like 
our modern Impromsatori ; for he continued (says 
the Grecian critic above cited) to his eightieth year, 
correcting and new-moulding the language of his 
Dialogues ; and after his decease a note-book was 
foimd, in which he had written the first words of the 
celebrated treatise De R^mb. several times over, in 
different arrangements. The words are, 'Kanfirfv 
X^fS "C Hctpaia, fura TXavKiiivog tov Apiarwvog. 
" I went down yesterday to the Pirseus, with Glaueon, 
the son of Ariston (Be Stnic. Orat., sect. 25) ; and 
others relate the anecdote as if the changes were all 
made in the poEdtion of the four first words. 

But let us come to Demosthenes himself. His ex- 
treme care in compo^ng his orations b as well known 

* Cioam, Omi. | Qalnt. X., L 4. 
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as the sedulous discipline which he underwent to learn 
the art; and, notwithstuiding the facihty which he 
must have acquired, both by this preparation and by 
long and constant practice, he was averse, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, to extempore apeaking, Plutarch 
relates this of Mm; and, notwithatanding the great 
excellence which ia ascribed to his unpremeditated 
harangues in the same passage, there may be some 
suspicion that his reluctance to " trust iiis success to 
Fortune," affected his execution upon cert^n occasions, 
— perhaps in the memorable debate with Philip, of 
which trie orator's illustrious rival has loft ns so hvely 
and so cutting a description. His anxiety in preparing 
may, however, be further estimated by the circum- 
stance of his having left a collection of exordia, or 
introductions, almost resembling that " volumen protB- 
itmrum," which we know Cicero to have kept ready 
by him, from the pleasant mistake that he committed 
in sending one to Atticus as the beginning of his 
treatise De Gloria, when he had before used it for 
the Third Book of the Academic Questions. * It may 
justly be conceived that Demosthenes was not likely 
to have a book of Introductions, so unconnected with 
any particular subject as to be applicable to any ' 
speech. This rather befitted Sallust, or Cicero him- 
self, than the close reasoning, business-like Athenian. 
Tet in whatever way we account for it, and though 
we suppose that most of the Exordia in question were 
written in the prospect of nmking some particular 
Bpeech, when time was wanting to compose the whole, 
the fact of fif^-MX of these pieces remaining, only 
two or three of which exist in their connexion witn 
any of his known orations, seems to prove, incontest- 
ably, the laborious nature of the process by which ho 
reached and kept his vast pre-eminence in eloquence. 

* He tella Mm, ta eoon u he dlsconra the mistake, to cancel the ex- 
ordium, and prefix another, which he seode, takeD from llie tauie tolleo- 
tioQ.— ^. ad Att., zvL, 6. 
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But his immortal work? themselves aflord, by inter- 
nal evidence, the most satishctorv proofe of this posi- 
tion ; and we may obtain a singularly instructive view 
of liie workmanship of those exquisite pieces, by 

examining its progresB, where we are accidentally 
enabled to trace it through the different stages of 
the process. The means of doing this are afforded 
by tnose repetitions which occur in several of the 
most celebrated orations. The instance in which this 
is to he found to the largest extent, is in the Fourth 
Philippic. Commentators and critics, who have never 
very nicely traced this subject, aware generally of the 
existence of these repetitions, have denominated that 
phihppic the peroration of the whole nine speeches 
against Philip ; and thus conceived that they accounted 
for so many passages being found in it which had 
occurred in the others. But m truth the oration is 
almost entirely a repetition, and cliiefly from one of 
the preceding; that most magnificent of all the minor 
works, the oration upon the affairs of the Chersonese, 
sometimes called the Eighth Philippic. Now, if there 
were only whole passages of great length found in two 
orations without the least variation, we might perhaps 
fajriy conclude that the transcribers had by mistake 
copied them; and if nearly the whole of any one 
oration were an exact repetition of portions of some 
other we might suspect that oration to be spurious. 
But here there are so many variations and additions 
as plainly show that the orator sometimes improved 
upon the first thought, and sometimes adapted it to 
the new occasion : and we can frequentiy perceive the 
means by which the adaptation is effected. The repe- 
tition, however, of many whole sentences, and of many 
clauses of sentences, without a single alteration, clearly 
proves the pains which he had bestowed upon the 
composition of each part, and the value which he set 
upon the result. It demonstrates beyond a doubt that 
the choice and the dispodtion of the words, even in 
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passages apparently of inferior importance, had been 
a work of mature deliberation, ana of aome diflScnlty ; 
for bis retxuning tbe selfsame words in tbe same order, 
wben be wishes a second time to express the same 
ideas, shows that he regarded the first selection and 
arrangement as preferable to any other. Nothing can 
be more calculated to convince us that he deemed all 
tbe portions of his speech important; that all were 
elaborated with extreme art ; and that no part of bis 
comiHmtdon was carelessly prepared and flung in as a 
kind of cement to fill up tbe interstices between splen- 
did passages. We see those finer parts themselves 
repeated sometimes with variations, and sometimes in 
tbe same terms, exactly like the periods of a more 
ordinary description. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more instructive than an attentive consideration 
of the alterations, especially where they are made as 
additions or improvements, and not merely with the 
view of adapting an old sentence to some new purpose, 
bat because tbe orator saw that he might increase its 
beauty, its aptness, or its force, by some bappy turn, or 
new thought, which had suggested itself since the first 
composition. We are thus fet into the history of the 
composition almost as if bis rough draft had been 
preserved ; and can trace the progress of the work, 
not perhaps ^m the first execution to tbe most 
finished state, as in the manuscripts of Pope's verses 
which I>r. Johnson has cited, but irom a state with 
which the great orator had, after much labour, rested 
satisfied, ana which all i^es would have deemed per- 
fect had he gone no ferther, to that still more exqmsite 
pitch of beauty, in the existence of which only Demos- 
thenes could have made us beheve. 

We shall begin with the highly-wrought description 
of Phibp's implacable enmity to Athens, of hia policy 
in overrunning Thrace, and of tbe reasons why he 
hates Athens. This passage is to be found both in 
the Oration upon the Chersonese, and tbe Fourth 
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Fbilippie ; bat adapted to the circumstancea in wbach 
the latter vas debvered, and somewhat more highl; 
finubed. He b^ns by saying, in the rery same 
words, that they most &^t M all diemiss every donbt 
from their minOB of PhiJip having broken llie peaioe, 
and waged vax agunst thenL !m the Chersonese,* 
when stating this, he calls apon them to give over 
their mataal wranglings and recriminations ; which is 
omitted in the Fourth Philippic, f He then goes tm 
in tiie same words in both : " Kai kokovouc fiiv ion, 
KOI tvupoc ^An rq iroAEi, Kot Tb> D]c ttoXemc iSaAti. ' 
— " He is the deadly enemy f of the whole city, of the 
very ground on which it stands." And then he bursts 
foru, " vpoaOiiiww Se;" but in the two orations, the 
addition is perfectly different. In the Chersonese — 
" he is the enemy of every creiiture within the raty, 
and (^ those, too, who most flatter themselves that 
they enjoy his smiles. Do they doubt it? Let them 
look at the fate of those OlynthiwiB, Lasthenes and 
Eathycrates, who were to all appearajice his most 
familiar favouiltes, and no sooDer betrayed ihar 
country into bis bands than they perished by the 
most miserable of deaths." In the Fourth Phinppic, 
after the words Trpoadtiou) Si, he adds, not that Philip 
is the implacable enemy of the men, but of the gods 
of the city, and invokes their vengeance upon his 
head — " Totc tv -ni n-oXtt Stoic, bunp avrov t^oXs- 
aetavl" — "He is the enemy of the gods theauselves 
who guard us ;§ may they utterly destroy him I" The 
reaeon of the change is here sufficiently apparent 
Fosi^bly he might think the allusion to the Olynthians 
not BO appropriate, when, another year having elapsed. 



• Beiske, Or. Grac, i, 89. f li, 1., 184. 

X literallj, " he is ill-dispoeed, and flie emnl}'. 

I Therepeddoaofllie word nXu, in th« Greek, baa a fbrce wbicli the 
BMral tranalatiDa would not give, for want of the assodaliona connected 
irilh it. The ailg vaa everything^ and it had aU tlie Impottsace of 
v u Hlry , with greater individnalitf 
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the fact could not be so fresh in the hearers' recol- 
lectioa ; bat this is hj no means so probable a Bon- 
pontion as that he hig;hly valued the appeal to the 
gods, (NT perhaps tb&t it was a burst of pasmon at the 
moment of speaking. After this it was impossible, 
vidiout sinking, to introduce the passage respecting 
Ihe inhabitants of the city; and it woiud have been 
almost as difficult to int^duce the whole passage, 
including the parenthesis respecting Olynthns, before 
the imprecation, for that would have destroyed the 
comteiioQ between the substantive and the goveniing 
epithet. He then employs the same words in both 
orations to state, that the govenamnt at Atiiens is the 
chief object of his hatred ; and justly. In the Fhilip- 

!tio he gives two reasons for tiiis; both that Phihp 
eels the opp<^t« interests and mutual injuries which 
make tbem necessarily enenues, and that he knows 
Athens must be always the refuge of the states whi(Ji 
he wishes to subdue, and most aJways resist him her- 
self while her democratic government endures. Both 
these reasons are repetitions, almost in the same words, 
from former orations; the one is taken from the 
Second Philippic, delivered many years before, and 
the other from the Chersonese. 

The only material change in the composition of the 
former is uie transpt^tion, in the fourth, of the words 
/ifpanDC and ao-^aAtnc, apparently to correct. the bad 
effect of the same vowels coming together, as they did 
in the Second Philippic, iravra ra oAXa aa^aXiDQ k&k- 
rifrtu: the expression which seems finally to have 
satisfied his exquisite ear, is airavra raWa ^tfiaitot 
Mn-tirot. Perhaps he also preferred for the rounding 
of the period, tv MaKsSovia to oikoi. The sense seems 
to be the same in each case, as it also is in the substi- 
tution of iiytirat for vo/utitt, which he makes in the 
fourth, notwithstanding the same word ended the clause 
bat one before. The sentence taken from the Second 
is tacked, as it were, to the one taken from the Cher- 
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Bonese, bj the msertioD of a few wordB, n-poc Sc rovroic 
roirovroic ovatv. The few changes which the orator 
has made in the composition of the passage taken irom 
the Chersonese, are remarkable — as the process of 
improving plainly appears in them, both with reepeet 
to the sense and sound — tare yap vfiite ovk avroi 
TrXtoviKTrjaai Kai Karaa-yfiiv apXI*" f^ VfAuKorct, aW 
iripov Xa^tiv icoXvaat, icai e;(ovr' ai}i(Xc<i6ai Shvoi 
(in the Fourth Philippic, Km tov e^^ovt' a^tXcaSat) km 
ftXwg cvo^^Aqtreii roic ap')(ttv jiovXofitvotg, koi iravTo^ 
avBpfitvov^ fig cXtvOiptoi' t^ai^cXtiiOat irotfiot (in the 
Fourth Philippic, ElEXEfrSai Setvot). He oTidently con- 
sidered Sctvut as the more powerful word fitter to close 
the period, and avoided repeating it ; he also preferred 
t^tXt<T$at to a compound of the tK^tXtixOm, which he 
had u&ed before ; and beside the advantage of con- 
cluding with Bfivot, the hiatus occasioned by the at and 
i following was avoided. 

Perhaps we may conclude from hence (and we shall 
have other instances hereafter) that sometimes when h© 
repeats the same word, or words of the same root, 
within a very short space, it is rather beeanse he had 
not ffiven the last poliBh to those parts, than because 
he deliberately approves such repetitions ; as in the 
same passage of tiie Chersonese, a little farther on, 
after using KaraaKcva^tToi twice in one period, where 
the repetition is a figure, and evidently intended for 
increasmg the force of the espres^on, he repeats it 
with another word, where it seems superfluous ; and 
in the beautiful description of private and public life, 
in the peroration of the Fourth Plulippic, airpay/iova 
is used twice. But in many instances Uie repetition is 
intensive, both where the whole word is repeated, and 
where the root only is taken ; as in the Chersonese, 
rate KUTiiyopiaic ag Aioir£i6oug KaTi}yopovm ' in the 
oration agiunst Anstocrates, where he speaks of per- 
sons KivSuvovQ KivSvvtvaavTaf ; and in the oration for 
Cteujihon and others, where he talks of persons s-oXe- 
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poup iroXiitovvTaQ, In other imtanceB (and these 
form the great majority of the cases where he may be 
supposed to hare repeated iutcntionally, though with- 
out any argument or figure, the fittest wora having 
been selected at first, and the idea recurring), he seems 
to think any sacrifice, however slight, of the sense to 
the sound, beneath his dignity, and does not condescend 
to go out of his way in order to vary the phrase. 

m the next part of the passages which we are com- 
paring, two curious instances occur of the orator using 
the sentences originally made for one purpose, in euch 
i\ manner as to adapt them to a di^erent state of 
things. The argument in the Chersonese is, that 
Diopeithes must be supported in his predatory attack 
Tipon Thrace, both because it was justified by Philip's 
intrigues in the Chersonese, and his open assistance to 
the Cardians; and because whatever thwarted his 
policy furthered that of Athens. " All his operations" 
(says the orator), " and all his enterprises, are enter- 
prises against this country ; and wheresoever any one 
attacks him, he attacks him in our defence." In the 
Fourth Philippic this last member of the sentence is 
omitted, because it evidently, though stating a general 
proposition, referred pecuharly to the movements of 
Diopeithes, which were no longer in discussion. Again, 
when the Chersonese oration was delivered, Philip had 
not as yet taken many of the towns in Upper Thrace ; 
and Demosthenes, in speaking of his campaign there, 
asks if any one is so weak as to imagine that he would 
encounter the toil and the dangers of that winter 
campaign for the sake of such miserable places as 
Drongylum, Cabyle, Mastira^Koi o vw i^ai^u km 
KaraaKfvaZirat. When the Fourth Philippic was de- 
livered, he was supposed to he in possession of nearly 
all Thraee ; therefore the above expression is altered 
to KOI a vvv <jtaaiv aurof eyeii'- He also expands the 
fine period immediately following, in which he contrasts 
the importance of Athens with those wretched con- 
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qaests, in order to demonstrate that this alone can bo 
ttie object of Philip's attack, introducing an infocatdon 
Bomewhat like that which he had added to the first 
part of the passive. With the exception of this 
addition, ever; other word is the same in the two 
orations ; it is printed in italics in the following trans- 
Utdon ; " Who can suppose that about Athena — her 
ports, and arsenals, and navy, imd precious mines, and 
ample revenues, her territory and her reaown, — which 
may neither he nor any other conquer&r ever tear 
from omr country ! — he is wholly indifferent ; and will 
suffer Tou to keep quiet possession of them, while, for 
the mUlet and rye of the Thracian bams, he is content 
to bury himself m the winter of that dreary region?"* 
To trace, in the same manner, the whole of the pas- 
sages repeated, either word for word, or with such 
improvements as these, and forming nearlv one-half of 
the Fourth Philippic, is unnecessary; but we may 
remark, that the two bursts of eloquence which seem 
the most calculated of any in those two orations to 
strike the Athenian audience, and which, for effect, are 
perhaps surpassed hy none in the whole Phihppics, 
are, with only the change of a single particle, the same 
in both. lu one of them he appeals with the greatest 
skill to their sense of shame, and most artfully rouses 
their feelings without offending their pride ; insinuat- 
ing, that if they wait until any more pressing emer- 
gency obliges them to act, they will be yielding to the 
fear of corporal violence, by which slaves only can be 
actuated. In the other, he appeals with the utmost 
dignity to their ancient renown, and sets before them 
their incapacity to endure su^ection, as the ground of 
Philip's implacable enmity, la the former pass^e, he 
supposes that some god should offer to be answerable 

* IJt«ra1]y, " to viiiter in tbat dtrngeoo." Tbs contempt shown fi>r 
Tbraix on all occodona 1i; the Greeks, wss Incrrased by theit practice uf 
tracing Philip's origin to that coonli}', Uionf^ It periiape gave rise to the 
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for their safety, provided they let Philip alone ; and ho 
Bwears by all the powers of heaven that this would still 
be a degenerate pohcy, unworthy of their own and 
their forefathers' glory. He protests that he would 
rather die than give such disgraceful counsel, and that 
no one else dares give it ; and demands why they 
delay acting, and for what greater emergency they 
are waiting. All that shoula ever urge &ee men to 
action, he says, they have long ago been pressed by. — 
" And far be from us the compulsion which slaves only 
know! Where lies the difference? To a free man 
the dread of dishonour is, of aJl considerationfl that can 
be fancied, the most powerful; to the slave, indeed, 
blows and bodily stripes supply its place ; but that is 
impossible here ; and decency forbids the mention of 
it."* In the other passage we have alluded to, the 
langna^ in which he teUs them that the very existence 
of the state, and not merely its independence, is at 
stake, as Philip knows they would never endure 
slavery, and that they would not be able to endure it, 
even if they wished it, after their inveterate habits 
of dominion, must have produced an effect beyond 
description upon the Athenian audience. — oiSe yop 
aKpt^uig oTi cavXlvnv fifv i[inf out' sBiXiiaiTt, out 
av c9i\trrt iiriaraaOf. apx^iv yap awQarc. Tet these 



very words, the three last of which, for c 

and dignity, may be compared to the celebrated itairfp 
vt^OQ, in the oration for Oteaiphon, he uses for the 
same purpose, after having produced the like sensa- 
tion by means of them a few months before.f Even 
the well-known invective against the Athenians, in the 
Rrst Philippic, for busying themselves about the news, 
when they had news enough in a man from Macedon 
having become powerful in Greece, is repeated in the 
oration upon the arrival of the Letter (sometimes called 
the Eleventh Philippic), and applied to that incident. 
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He there describeB his countrymen as occupied lu 
issuing decrees, and travQavoficvoi xara riiv avoyav 
E( n Acycrai vfurfpov : and he asks indignantly, in 
' the same tone and with the Tery same meaning as he 
Lad done twelve yeara before, bat only with the 
suhstitation of " braving" for " subduing," and the 
addition of the letter — Kat roi n ytvotr av vtiiirtpov, 
)| MqkcSuv avqp Kara^povbiv ABrivaiuiV KOi ToXfiuv 
nrioToXac wtfiirtiv TOtavra^ itia^ tjKovaaTt fuicpttt irpo- 

The Perorations of the Greek orators are not re- 
markable for strength, if we r^ard only the very last 
sentences of all ; because it seems to have been a rule 
eDJoined by the severe taste of those times, that, after 
being wrought up to a great pitch of emotion, the 
speaker should, m quitting his audience, leave an 
impresdon of dignity, which cannot be maintained 
^vithout composure. The same chastened sense of 
beauty which forbade a statue to speak the language 
of the passions, required that both the whole oration, 
and eacn highly impasaoned portion of it, should close 
with a calmness approaching to indifference, and tame- 
ness. .^^hines, in the speech against Cte^phon, 
would have furnished a remarkable exception to this 
rule, had he finished with tliat truly magnificent pas- 
sage in which he calls up the illustrious dead of Athens, 
and plants them round himself, and bids his hearers 
listen to the eroans that the crowning of the man who 
bad conspired with barbarians, draws from the tombs 
of those who fell at Marathon and PlatEese. So fine a 
peroration is perhaps not in any language to be found; 
it probably suggested to his great rival the celebrated 
oath which has long stood, by universal consent, first 
among the remarkable passages of perfect eloquence. 
But ^chines was obliged to compose himself after 
this burst; and he added the two sentences, one of 



■ Eejke, OraL Grac. L, 167. 
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■which has ever been deemed both extravagant and 
absurd, and was indeed attacked as such by Dem(^- 
thenes — the invocation to a series of natural objects 
and abstract qualities ; and the other becomes still 
more feeble than it naturally would have been, by 
immediately following that lofty but clumsy flight. 
The result is a total f^ure — one of the most remark- 
able in the history of rhetoric — an attempt which is 
violent and overstrained, rather than vehement, yet 
heavj' withal and cold, bearing the character of the 
worst declamation, and succeeded by a mean common- 
place, without any feheity whatever, either of concep- 
tion or execution. This failure — ^this sudden reverse 
of fortune — this total defeat in the very moment of the 
most prodigious success — a transition from one of the 
grandest tnumphs of the art of oratory to nearly the 
most signal discomfiture upon record — ^must he ascribed 
entirely to a compliance with that harsh rule which we 
have cited aa regulating the Greek peroration, and 
which the judgment of all succeeding ages, both of 
ancient* and modern times, has repealed. But we 
find remarkable exceptions to this rule in the orations 
of Demosthenes himself, — not, indeed, that he ever 
brealis off abruptly in the midst of an impassioned 
period, but that one or two of his finest orations are 
-closed with passages of great force, and most careful 

• Some few of Cicero'a peroratJona appear to be formed upon the 
Credan model We allude not to aach orationa aa those Pro lAgario and 
Fro ArchiA, where the conclusion only pieserves the subdued tone of the 
whole composition, and ie as highly wrought as most parta of the speech, 
and with omiiments of the same hind. Bat the deep pathos of the ante- 
penolttmate period in the Pro JUiloae is somewhat in contrast with the 
two last aeataiceB ; although, no doQbi^ there was a great object fo riew, 
tbe application perhaps of all that had gone before, by a aolcmn call upon 
the judgea to do a certain thing. The sentence with which the Second 
Philippic closes, fumiahea a more near approach to the tameneas of the 
Attic peroration, or rather ultimate concluston. But many of his finest 
orations break off in burals of the highest eloquence — aa the first Cata- 
linarian ; the exquisite orations tbr !Blaccus and Cluentius ; aod that Fro 
Homo JM, whidi he himself prized so highly, and vhidi he tells ta he 
laboured so carefully Ep. ad Alt., iv., 2. 
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oompo^tion, instead of ending in the verj pl^n, seem- 
ingly negligent, perhaps purooaely, or even affectedlj', 
negligent manner, observable in most of the others. 
We tulude to no less than the grand oration of all, that 
for Ctesiphon, the concluding prayer of which ia, if not 
vehement, yet singularly animated, and in the ideas as 
well as the rhythm most beautiiiil ; and to the power- 
ful declamation in which the oration upon the Embassy 
closes. Among the lesser works, the oration for the 
Rhodians affords an instance of a highly-finished con- 
cln^on ; at least, if it is not so grand as those two just 
referred to, we have evidence of its being well con- 
sidered ; for the most striking part of it is a repetition 
of a sentence in the oration De Republica Ordinaitda; 
that sentence being almost the only part of the pas- 
sage which is not repeated from the Third Olynthiac. 
" And" (says the orator) " when you delight in listen- 
ing to the praises of your forefathers, ana the recital 
of their deeds, and the story of their trophies, I call 
upon you to act in a way worthy of your country ; 
bearing in mind that your ancestors erected those 
trophies, not for you to gaze upon with fruitless 
wonder, but that the sight might urge you to emulate 
the virtues of those who raised them."* The last 
clause (vo/ji^tTE Toiwv, &c.) is repeated almost word 
for word from the oration De Rep. Ord.,^ where it is 
attached to another sentence, taken, with many others, 
as closely from the Third Olynthiac 4 

The repetitions of which wc are treating can rarely 
be traced in the great oration for Ctesiphon. In the 
speech itself there is a remarkable repetition of the 
invocation with which it opens. Yet even there we 
may perceive ideas, formerly thrown out, again pre- 
sented, in an improved and expanded form. Thus, the 
expressive simile taken from bodily infirmities, bitterly 
applied to the silence or quiescence of jEschines, ex- 
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ceptiog when tbe state was in danger, occurs not then 
for the first time in the orator's history; wtrmp ra 
mtyfiara Kot ra oTraa/taTO orav n kokov to oufta 
Aaj3>), TOTi Kivtirai.* This idea, it must be admitted, 
is of the boldest; the comparison depending for tlie 
justness of its application upon the assumption, that 
jEschines is in the nature of an old disease which has 
crept into the system, and, being quiet in the healthy 
state of the body, breaks out the moment any accident 
happens, and seizes on the weak point. The same 
comparison, in words Tcry snnilar, had been used 1^ 
Demosthenes many years before, in the Second Olyn- 
thiac (sometimes called the First). It is there apphed, 
in a less adTenturons manner, to the tendency which 
success has to cover Philip's defects — ittav St appwa- 
rt)^a Ti iTU/i|3t| wavra Kivetrai, kqi ptfypa, tan arpsft/Aa, 
KOI aXXo Ti T(i>v vwap'^ovTiiri/ aaOpav q.f 

Although the bitter description of Philip's vices, and 
the profligacy of his court, which immediately precedes 
this simile, is introduced partly to prove the weakness 
of his dynasty, and encourage the Athenians with the 
hope that its days are numbered, yet the digression 
(for auch the orator, by his apology, seems conscious 
tiiat it has become) runs away vrith him, and the simile 
is applied, not to the weakness of Philip, the principal 
point in discussion, but to the vices, which form the 
subject of the episode. This is clear from the ovciSti, 
which he aays are now veiled by success, but will anon 
be disclosed tt n wraiaei^. It may therefore be ob- 
served, that there is a little incorrectness in the 
reasoning, which is somewhat in a circle; for, first, 
the vices of Philip are introduced to prove his weak- 
ness; then those vices, concealed by bis success, are 
to be exposed br his &ulure. But in another oration, 
that upon the Letter, sometimes called the Eleventh 
Philippic, and which consists, even more than the 

• Orat. GrcK., i., 284. 1 1<1-, i, 21. 
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Fonrth, cS repetitions from the former speeches, 
Demosthenes ^ain introdnces the same £gure, and 
almost in the same words, with, however, a more 
correct appheation; for the general description of 
Philip's vices is there omitted ; and the ^mile is only 
■employed to illustrate the probability of any reverse 
being fatal to his power, oj calling into action its 
hidden imperfections. The alterations made in the 
compo^tion here are remarkable. The comparison 
having been introduced with avfijiatvti yap, the verb 
appwoTiitT^ is used instead of the noun appwarii/ia with 
wftQti ; and aadpmv and uadpov having been both 
used in the same sentence in the Olynthiac, ;ui) TtXnoc 
vyiaivov is delicately substituted for the latter word in 
the Pliilippic* When he makes use of this fevourite 
figure a tiurd time in the great oration, the passage 
may he supposed to have attained a still more exquisite 
degree of refinement. The composition is evidently 
more perfect ; and, though the application may be 
somewhat more violent, the diction is far simpler, and 
the rhythm more harmonious. 

In the former part of the passage in the Second 
Olynthiac, on which we have been commenting, we 
have that fine piece of eloquence so justly admired by 
all lovers of this great orator, in which he displays the 
slippery foundation of ill-gotten power. Any transla- 
tion so close as to deserve the name, and yet retain the 
beauties, is always hopeless from the Greek ; hut the 
following may be something like a remote approxima- 
tion, where, to come near the diction, preserving the 
sense, appears impraeticable : — 

"When a confederacy rests upon nnion of sentimeutB, and all 
have one comioon interest in the war, men take a delight in 
eliaring the aame toils, in bearing the same hnrthens, and in 
peracvering to the end. But when, by aggression and intrigue, 
one party, like this prince, has waaed powerful over the rest, 
the first preterit, the slightest reverse, shakes off the yoke, and 

• Oral. Gnec^ L, 166. 
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it is gone I For it ia not, O men of Athens, it is not in nature 
that stability ebonld be given to power by oppresston, and false- 
hood, and peijuiy. Dominion may for once be thna obtained ; 
it may even endnre for a season ; and, by tbe faTOur of fortune, 
may piesent to men's hopea a flonrishing aspect ; but time will 
search it, and of itself it must crmnble in pieces. For as tbe 
Ibwer part of bnHdinp and vessels, and all such stractnres, 
should De tbe most solid, so ought tbe motivea and principles of 
OUT actions to be founded injustice and in truth." 

The changes which this passage has undergone, 
when repeated in the oration upon the Letter, are 
remarkable ; it ia contracted, and ia leas rich and 
splendid; but the diction appears to be more exqui- 
sitely elaborated. Instead of irXtavt^ta^ xai irovriptat, 
it is cn-f/BovXiic mat TrXsovt^tae, both to avoid the 
alliteration, and because irovnp'a expresses the busy, 
rather than the crafty qualities of the intriguer ; ovarii 
Kai 3ia are also introduced as the instruments by 
whicn ambition and intrigue work; instead of Trpwrij- 
TTpoiftaiTig KQi fiiKpov TTTaiufia, it IS fiutpa irpo^aaiQ 
KQi TO TV)(ov irTai(T[ia, to avoid the alliteration ; and 
because " a slight pretext, an ordinary reverse," is 
perhaps more deaonptive, besides that both epithets 
are in the same degree of comparison; ra^stag i& 
inserted between vraiafia and avavra, to prevent the 
two a's coming together ; and, lastly, the remarkable 
word ai'£;(airt<T£, shook off as does a horse impatient of 
its burthen, is changed into Stiafim, a more ordinary 
expression, though one also of great force, and which 
may perhaps be safely rendered in this place, shivered 
to pieces. The praises bestowed by some commen- 
tators upon avtx'"T"^f' ™^y therefore be corrected by 
the ultimate decision of the most chaste and severe 
taste ever known in the world, that of Demosthenes, 
in his revision of his own compositions. The pre- 
ference may have been given to Sieauae, partly to 
avoid the two a's coming together, but most likely 
because the former word had been thought to convey 
a figure too violent for the rigorous abstinence of the 
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Attic taete.* The trwislation of the altered part of 
the passage will therefore stand thus : — 

" ^t when intrigue and ambition have created the djiiaaty 
(aa be has done) hy treachery and b; violence, the shght«9t 
pretext, the moBt conimon mischance, shiverg it in a moment, 
and it ia gone 1" 

In dl orators, we fear, certain incondsteneies may 
be traced ; certain variations in the views taken of the 
same subject, according to the topic in hand ; and 
Demosthenes himself is no exception to the remark. 
This seems naturally incident to the rhetorical art, to 
the vehemence and exaggeration in which it delights, 
independently of the risk to which a professional 
advocate is exposed of being employed suecesavely 
on opposite sides of a question, inrolving the same 
geu^^ obsOTvations, and turning upon the same prin- 
ciplea. Be^des the change of councils, which has been 
often remarked in Demosthenes upon one or two great 
public questions, we frequently iind him appealing to 
the same maxim in contrary ways. Thus, when it 
suits his purpose, he will say that every qne knows 
how much easier it b to g^n than to keep ; when, at 
another time, for an opposite view, he haa treated, an 
an admitted truth, that preserving was less difficult 
than acquiring. But it seems extremely strange to 
find him so hurried away by bis zeal — so wrapt up in 
the matter immediately before bim — as to state, in a 
manner diametrically reversed, matters of fact in the 

■ Keiske (QroL Grac., xii., 62) explains ■mx''"!*' br the afiect <if 
BtnAing the h^ at muie of aoy anunil fium the tail towajds the bead ; 
and also by Ihe effect of fear or angei in laisiiig the hail or the mane. 
Conatsalhie tendera it, when neuter, mordere /remun ut egtHU erectit 
jiMt ; and, when active, oohibere pilit it/racta ; — and H. Sleph. givca 
nearly the earns sense, dtlng the passage of the Second Oljath. " r«- 
troagere — reprimere comft ittiorgnm tractL" If each were the meaning, 
it is not wonderful that DemoBthenes should have changed the word ; tor 
the ssiae he intended to express nas the revsna, vis., liberation from pre- 
viona temporary restraint, and regaining the natural position. But see 
Hesych. uid Ulpian. eit. in Not, where a meaning is g^ren to the word 
exaetly comsponding to onr tninslatlotk 
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historj- and usages of the commonwealth. We allude 
to a remarkable passage in that splendid oration 
against Aristoerat«s, which will bear a comparison 
with any of the others, though Plutarch says Uiat it 
was composed in his twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth 
year ; aad it certainly was delivered when he waa 
only thirty, by Euthycrates, for whom it was written. 
The object of it waa to attack a decree denonncing 
outlawry against any person who should slay Chari- 
demus, as a remuneration for the services of that 
foreign general. In the beautiful passage to which 
■we are referring, the orator contrasts with this lavish 
distribution of public honours, nay, this invention of a 
new privilege, the slowness of their ancestors even to 
admit tlkat individuals, and individuals of their own 
country, had the merit of saving the state, and the 
«canty reward which they deemed equivalent to any 
services a stranger could render. His argument is, 
that when foreigners had conferred the highest benefits 
on the state, they never were in return protected by 
such decrees as the one in favour of Charidemus, but 
obtained the rights of citizenship, which were not then 
prostituted, ana therefore were deemed of high value ; 
and he names two instances of this judicious system of 
rewards, Menon and Perdiccas. Now, in the oration 
upon the government of the commonwealth, he is 
inveighing agiunst the prostitution of pubhc honours, 
and particularly that lavish distribution of the rights 
of citizenship ; and he repeats, almost word for word, 
the passage which he bad composed for Euthycrates ; 
except that he says their ancestors never thought of 
riving those rights of citizenship to Menon and Per- 
diccas, but only an exemption from tribute, deeming 
the title of citizen to be a reward far greater than any 
service could justify them in bestowing. In the oration 
agfunst Aristocrates, after describing the services rwi- 
dered by Menon, he says, in return for these benefit?, 
■"oiu" ancestors did not pass a decree of outlawry 
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againgt any one who should attempt Menon's life aXXcc 
iroXtTtiav (Zoirav — and this honour thej deemed an 
ample compensatioD."* But in the oration upon the 
commonwealth, after describing Menon's services in 
the same words, he says, " ovk e^piiibuTavTo TroXtmav, 
a\X arcXciav tSiaKav fiovov."^ Again, in the two 
orations, he describes Perdiccas'a services in the same 
words ; but in the one, he says, our ancestors did not 
decree that whoever attempted his life should be out- 
lawed, aXXa woXiTuav fSiixcav ftovov ; and in the 
other he says, quk f^^iaavro woXiTEtav aXX' arsXctav 
tSioKav fiovov, and adds, that they withheld the 
jToXiTda, " because they deemed their country great, 
and venerable, and glonons, and the privilege of bear- 
ing its name far above any stranger's deserts. "t Both 
orations then proceed to complain, but in different 
language, of the manner in which that title had been 
prostituted. 

From the detailed examination into which we have 
entered of these repetitions, two conclusions may be 
drawn, both highly illustrative of the degree in which 
oratory among the Greeks was considered as an art 
demanding the utmost care, and calculated to exhibit 
the mere display of skiH, as well as to attain more 
important objects. In the first place, we find that the 
greatest of all orators never regarded the composition 
of any sentence worthy of him to deliver, as a thing of 
easy execution. Practised as he was, and able surely, 
if any man ever was, by his mastery over langu^e, to 
pour out his ideas with facility, he elaborated every 

• Oral. Grcee., torn, i, pt. 3., p. 687. f Id. i., 173. 

} It might have been enpposed tbst, in the oration (gainst AriBtocrates, 
riTiTim had, b7 an error crept into the MSS. instead o( anXum ; bnl, 
besides that, the espresaion Uxn np-n applied to the reward the firat tims 
it ia mentioned, wonid not be jostly descripliYe of the merely pecuniary 
eiemption in which the ktiAksi conaisls ; the second instance, that of Per- 
diccas, ia immediate!}' foUowed by tbe reason, namely, that the n ytntfmi 
r«>.iTai »*j' ifcij was always lield B sufficient honour to call fiirth iny 
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passage with almost equal care. Having the same 
ideas to. express, be did not, like our easy and fluent 
moderns, clothe them in different language for the sake 
of variety ; but reflectiiig that he had, upon the fullest 
dehberation, adopted one form of expression as the 
best, and because every other must needs be worse, he 
used it again without any change, unless further labour 
and more trials had enabled hmi in any particular to 
improve the workmanship. They who speak or write 
with httle or no labour to themselves, and proportion- 
ably small satisfaction to others, would, in similar 
circumstances, &nd it far easier to compose anew, than 
to recollect or go back to what tbej had finished on a 
former occasion. Not so the mighty Athenian, whom 
we fijid never disdaining even to make use of half a 
sentence which he had once happily wrought, and 
treasured up as complete; nay, to draw part of a 
sentence from one quarter and part from another, 
applying them by some slight change to the new 
occasion, and perhaps adding some new member, — 
thus presenting the whole, in its last form, made of 
portions fabricated at three different periods, several 
years asunder. Nothing can more strikingly demon- 
strate how difficult, in the eyes of the hrst of all 
orators and writers, that composition was, which so 
many speakers and authors, m all after ages, have 
thought the ea^est part of their task. 

But another inference may be drawn from the com- 
parisons into which we have entered. If they prove 
the extreme p^na taken by the orator, they illustrate 
as strikingly the delicate sense of rhetorical excellence 
in the Athenian audience; and seem even to show 
tiiat they enjoyed a speech as modem assemhhes do a 
theatrical exhibition, a fine drama or piece of mu»c, 
which, far from losmg by repetition, can only produce 
its full effect after a tirst or even a second representa- 
tion has made it thoroughly understood. It Beems 
har<Uy pos^ble, on any other supposition, to account 
VOL. vn. e 
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for many of &e repetitions in Demostiienes. A -single 
sentence, or even a passage of some leozth, if it con- 
tained nothing veir sinking, might be giTen twice to 
a court or a popular assembly in modern times, after 
no great intervu of time ; but who could now venture 
upon making a speech, about two-thirds of which had 
been ^ken at different times, and nearly half of it 
upon one occasion the very year before ? This would 
be impossible, how httle soever there might be of bold 
tignres, and other passages of striking cd^ect. But we 
find Demosthenes repeating, almost word for word, 
some of his most striking passages — those which must 
have been universally known, and the recurrence of 
which might have been foreseen by the context. It 
seems to modem readers hardly possible to conceive 
tiiat the fimctions of the critic thus performed by the 
Athenians should not have interfered with the capacity 
of actors or judges, in which it was certainly the 
orator's business chiefly to address them ; and that the 
warmth of feeling, arising from a sense of the reality 
of all they were hearing, should not sometjmes have 
been cooled by the recollection of the very artifidal 
display they were witnessing. Yet no fact in history 
is more unquestionable than the onion of the two 
capacities in the Athenian audience,— thrar esquisite 
discrimination and high relish of rhetorical beauties, 
with their susceptibility of the strongest emotions which 
the orator could desire to excite. The powers of the 
artist become, no doubt, all the more wonderful on 
this account; and no one can deny that he was aji 
artist, and trusted as littie to mspiration as Clairon 
and the other actors, of whose unconcern during 
the delivery of passages which were convulsing the 
aadience, so many atnking anecdotes are preserved. 
In the whole range of criticism, there is not perhaps 
a more sound remark than that of Quintilian, which 
has sometimes been deemed paradoxical, only because 
it is profound, in his celebrated comparison of the 
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Oreek and Roman masters — OurcB plus in illo; in 
hoc naturee. 

Although the difference between the ancient and 
modern audience, and, above all other diversitJes, 
perhaps, the abundant supply of composition through 
the press, and the universal^ diffused habits of red- 
ing, must render it impracticable to restore anything 
like the niceties of execution and of criticism which 
we have been contemplating; yet we may safely 
affirm, that even the most ordinary assembly of hearers 
have a ikr better taste than they generally set credit 
for. Cicero remarked this long ago; and there b 
certainly no reason why the observalion should be 
more applicable to a Roman multitude than to any 
other, "Mirabile est" (says he) "cum plurimmn in 
faciendo intersit inter doctum et mdem, quam non 
multum differat in judicando." — {De Orat., lii.) But 
that the chief excellence of the Greek orator, rapid 
argument, and, stJU more, striking points strongly and 
shortly made, and in choice language — always har- 
monious except where the subject requires a discord, 
or where sweetness is incompatible with force, — that 
this would be infalhbly successful with a modern 
audience, when so few of Cicero's beauties could be 
borne, we conceive to be a proportion whidi requires 
no proof beyond the attentive study of ^most any of 
the Athenian's works. Let any reaHer who has been 
accustomed to hear debates in Parliament, note what 
passages have struck him most in those works, and he 
will ffiid that they are the sort of things which have 
tlie most instantaneous success in modem speeches; 
which produce the most sudden and thrilling sensa- 
tions; and, finding in every bosom an echo, occasion 
the loudest expresfoons of assent. "Saw, some speakers 
may create admiration by careful compoudon alone, 
or without sallies ; but they do not find ^m way as 
the old Greek did to our hearts. Others may find 
their way thither without the just care of compoation ; 
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but be united botb powers, and concealed, for the time 
at least, the labour by which the combination was 
effected. Can we marvel that bis success was prodi^ 
gioua — and that it was equally complete with bearere 
whom be was to move, and with cnlics whom be was 
to please ? But the experiment which we are suggest- 
ing must be made bv a rery attentive reader ; and it 
I at the " " 



may uot succeed at the first. 
so thoroughly with a knowledge of all the circum- 
stances in which the oration was delivered, that be can 
enter at once into the situation of the speaker and the 
bearer; and he must ponder accurately the words 
used in each fine passage, oflen read them, and often 
repeat them, until their power is familiar to his mind, 
and tbeir force and their harmony to his ear. In no 
other way can he enter into the feelings with whii^ 
they were beard by those to whom the language was 
natiwal, and the extremely small number of the tojncs 
as well known as the features of tbeir own or the 
orator's countenance. 

It will thus be found, that there is not any long 
and close tr^ of reasoning in the Orations, still less 
any profound observations, or remote and insemons 
allusions ; but a conabant succession of r^narks. Bearing 
immediately upon the matter in band, perfeotiy ^^> 
and as readily admitted as easily understood. These 
are intermingled with the most striking appeals, sonae- 
timra to feelings which -all were conscaous of, and 
deeply agitated by, though ashamed to own; some- 
times to sentiments which every man was panting to 
utter, and delighted to hear thundered forth — hoists 
of oratory, therefore, which either overwhelmed or 
reUeved uie audience. Such hits, if we may nae a 
homely phrase (for more dignified language has no 
word to express the thing), are the principal glory of 
the great combatant; it is by these that be carries 
all before him, and to tbem that be sacrifices all ihe 
paltry graces which are tite dehgbt ol the Aaaa and 
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Italian schools. Suppose the audience in the state we 
are figuring, it is eviaent that one sentence, or paren- 
thesis, or turn of expression^ — a. single phrase — the 
u^ng a word, or pronouncing a name, at the right 
place and in the, just sense, may he all that is wanting 
to rouse the people's feelings, or to give them vent. 
Now in this way, and not by chains of reasoning, like 
mathematical demonstration or legal argmnent, it is 
that Demosthenes carries us away; and it b in no 
otherwise that an assembly at the present day is to 
be inspired and controlled; Whosoever among the 
modems has had great success in eloquence, may be 
found not perhaps to have followed the Grecian master, 
bat certainly in some sort to have faUcn into his track. 
Had he studied correctness equally, the effect would 
have been heightened, and a far more excellent thing 
would have been offered to our deliberate admiration, 
after its f^peal to the feelings had been successfally 
made. 

In illustration of these remarks, we might refer to 
the fine passages upon which we have already com- 
mented, only with flie view of examining their com- 
position. Who, for instance, can doubt that the Xc-veto 
Ti xaivov is a burst of the very kind most adapted to 
electrify an EngHsh House of Commons f Indeed, we 
may go farther; for, change Macedon into Corsica, 
ana substitute Europe for Greece, the passage itself 
might have been pronounced at any time durmg the 
late war with infallible success — or perhaps, in the 
present day, we might apply it to the Cahnuck mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance. But let us attend to one 
or two of his turns, where the ai^ument is more 
«nlarged. In the oration upon the Chersonese, his 
principal object is to defend Diopeithes against the 
charge of having caused the war by his inroad into 
Thrace, and to obtiun for him the support of the 
country in those operations necessary to support his 
armj ; and he begins by grappling with the argumente 
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of those who are bo ready to call ererything done hy 
Diopeithes an attack upon Philip, and yet never cao 
flee any harm in Philip, who had done all but attack 
their arsenab; and observe how suddenly he turn^ 
this trite topic into a concluuve answer to every- 
thing urged by those same partizana of Philip aeainst 
Diopeithes, and, as it were, finishes the discuasioa at 
the first blow. 

" But, for Heavea's sake, let them not stall pretend 
that Philip, so long as he lets Attica and the Pirffins 
alone, neither wrongs the country nor wages war 
against it. If this be their notion of right — t£is their 
definition of peace — unjust, indeed, and intolerable it 
manifesdy is, and iatal to your security ; — but, at all 
events, it is utterly repugnant to the chaises with 
which those very men are bearing down Diopeithea ; 
for with what consistency can they suffer Phihp to do 
every one act short of invading Attica, and call it 
peace ; and yet, the moment Diopeithes succours the 
Thracians, accuse him of making war upon Philip?"* 
After showing the dangerous tendency of Phdip's 
projects, and the evils of letting him bring the war 
near liieir country, he breaks out into a vehement 
inculpation of the Athenians, for their numberless 
negligences and follies in the conduct of their affairs. 
This passage has all the characteristic fire and rapidity 
and point of the orator ; it afi'ords, too, an example of 
a very fine repetition, in which the same words are 
used a second time with the most powerful effect, and 
the whole is brought to bear full upon the question 
of Diopeithes, which is first introduced hy a skilful 
parenthesis. The orator's favourite figure of antithesis 
IS not spared ;'f and the original is as sonorous to the 

. • OnU. Grac., L, »1. 

f The love of Ibis figure, as is ivell knomi, wsa one of the veiy few 
parts of his oratory npan which tlie vUe scnrrilitf of the Greek sstlrisis 
(or rather buSbons) conld Ax. Even those abandoned wtilers, shameless 
ai tliey irere in thrar attacks upon the oratar'a life, which by fabrlcatiotis 
they could misrspresent, dorat not sneer at his works, because that- were- 
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ear as it is striking by the sense with which it is so 
over-informed. 

"'HjuEic ovTi -xpufuira ua^tpttv ^ovXofuQa, ourt 
auToi arpartvtaOai ToXftwfiiv, ovrt rtiiv KOtvuiv awt' 
XtaBai Bvvafu$a, ovrt rue mivra^itf AiomiSa SiSouev, 
avff ita av avTOc avTW Tropttntrat, eirmvovfitv, aXXa 
paaKoivopev koi aKOirivpev, iroQev itai rt fiiiCKu vamv, 
Mu vavra ro Toiavra, our' r7r«8»ijr(p ovtwq ey^optv, ro 
ilfifrifi' avTUtv vparrtiv tSsXoptv. aXX' iv ptv toic 
Xoyoit, Tovc TTJC iroXtwc Xtyovraf a^ia tiraivovfiiv' tv 
Of Totc tpyotf Totc evavTiovptvQtc TOVToic trvvaytitvi' 
ZofuSa. I yUEic p(v roti'oi' uwOart iaaroTt rov vapovra 
tptorav, Tt ovv jyjij wouiv ; tytii S' UjUac epwriio-ot 
pouXo^ai ; T( ovv xpt Xtyfiv ; ti yap ftitrt naotairi, 
/itfrt avTot arpaTtvtftaBe, Uin tuiv koivuv a^t^taOt, 
futrt Tac CTVvra^dc Aioiruuu Suiatrt, fitrrt oa av avrof 
avTio voptavrai, eaaars, fitjrs ra vfiersp' avrwv irparretv 
tBiXiiatTt, OUK i\u} TL Xtyw' ii yap t)Sr| roaavniv 
t^ouaiav Toig airiaaBai kqi Sm/SaXXttv /3oiiAo;ifi'Oic 
SlSore, wtJTf Kai irtpt ilv av ^am ficXXui 



t wipt TOVTUiv TrpoKaniyopovvTiiiv aKooatjuai, ti av 
TIC Xfyoi ; — (Keiske, Orat. Orcec., i., 95). 

"Tou neither choose to contribute your money — 
nor dare to serve m person — nor bear to sacrifice your 
shares in the <^tributions — nor do you fumi^ to 
Diopeithes the appointed suppliea — nor give him credit 
for supplying himself, but vilify liiin for what he has 
done, and pry into what he is going to do : " nor can 
you apply yourselves to the management of your own 
afiurs ; but you go on lauding, by your words, those 
whose councils are worthy of their country, while, by 
your actions, you are straining every nerve for their 
if composition, and fbadnna br 



■ Hia acnutomGd imrrm ■rx rarnvrr is slso hat, in which a feeUentM 
of Kiua, perhaps, wu covered hy the eSbct of Iha sound In doaing ft 
period or member. 
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aotafcmists. Then, you are perpetually askin? of each 
spe^er who appears — what b to be doQef But I 
would fmn ask you — what is to be s^df -For if you* 
will neither contribute, nor serve, nor sacrifice yonr 
shares, nor furnish Diopeithes his supplies, nor suffer 
Iiim to supply himself, nor attend to your own affairs, 
I know not what is to be s^d ; for, if you will give 
such licence to those who are sifting and calumniating 
his conduct, that you must lend an ear both to their 
predictions of what he may hereafter do, and to the 
poatire charges which they ground on those predic- 
tions, what can any one say?" Tliis wonderfully 
condensed and most spirited exposure (in the last 
clause) of the unhearable injustice practised towards 
the general, must remind every reader of many pas- 
sages of Mr. Fox's speeches; one in particular we 
recollect, upon the conduct and consequences ofthe 
War, in the debate on Parhamentary Reform in 1797. 
In passages of the same effect the Third Phihppic 
especially bounds ; in fire and variety, indeed, it is 
surpassed by none of the lesser orations ; and by some 
it is preferred to all the rest. The argument agiUQst 
trusting Philip's friends, and giving up those orators 
who had steadily opposed him, drawn from the ex- 
ample of other states who had fallen into this snare, 
as Oritum, Eretria, and Olyiithus, merits especial 
attention. Nothing can be finer than the burst of 
irony at the close of that part beginning KaXqv 7' 04 
toXXm — "A noblef return have the Oritans met 
with, for betaking themselv^ to Pliilip's creatures, 

* We bsTe rendered botli portione of tbe paisage in tbe second peimn ; 
the original cbsnges from lie flrat to the second, for n reason only appli- 
cable to the Greek, namely, Ibe beauttfol yariety aObrded by (he Sexioa. 
Thus, the firet part rune— ^icn-i^i/s, TiX^Mi>t», 9(i»/iii'a, SiJt/ii>. t/iXi^i>, 
&^\ the second, Swrin, iSiXirtf-iri, &c. The force of rfaJtamfyiftvifw, 
following /iiXliii, aa it does, can only be rendered by the repetition in the 
test, which gives the aense accnralely. 

t The literal tranBlatinn "fine" or "pretty," expreaaaa Ihe seuae aaa- 
pletdy, bat ia too colloquLaL 
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and abandoning Euptrseua 1 A noble treatment have 
the Eretrians received, for dismissing your ambas- 
sadors and sorrendering themselyes to ClitarchuB — 
they are now enslaved, and tortured, and scourged I* 
Nobly have the Olynthians fared for giving the com- 
mand of their horse to Lastbenes, while they banished 
ApoEonidea!" Now, every name here pronounced 
awakened in the audience the recollection of events 
deeply interesting to them ; and the few words applied 
to each were suffit^ent to bring up the most lively idea 
of those circumstances on which the orator desired to 
dwell. 

Both the orationB upon the embassy afford many fine 
examples of the same kind. Id that of Demosthenes, 
we may note the observations upon his motives in 
prefemng the chaise, espemlly the part be^nuing 
<TKon-f(T£ £1 tf' Atct — the description of Philip's pecuIiEV 
fortune, that when he stood in need of mischievous men 
to do his work, n-ovripfnv flvflpourmv, he always found 
men even more mischievous than he wanted, vovttpo- 
Tfpov^ evpiiv ri sjSouXtro, — perhaps, too, the bitter 
description of the Athenian populace, which he puts 
into the mouths of his adversanea, but seems to have 
wrought as highly as if he meant to adopt it.J But 
the oration for Ctesiphon abounds in these passages 
more than all the rest, and in a far greater variety. 
It may su^Gce to remind the classical reader of toe 
powerful desciiption of Fhihp, where he contrasts his 
conduct with tl^t of the Athenians, and presents him 
wounded and nuumed, but cheerfully abandoning to 
fate any of his limbs, provided what was left might 
live in honour and renown; the exposure of the 
vanance between the charge and the decree on which 
it purports to proceed, particularly the passage that 
folIowB the decree ; the exposure of jEschines's incon- 

■ There is no giring tb« fbrao ol tba Greek bm«— favXiiuuri y 
jimmyn/uHi uu fTfiCiiivfiHa..— (TroJ. Grtec., i., 12li. 
t Oral. GnEc., L, 410. I Itnd, 388. 
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idstenc; in ascribing to fortune tlie favourable result of 
a mere statesman's connrils, while he imputes to those 
councils the disasters that arise in the operadons of the 
war; the appeal to his own services, which had, for 
the first time, obt^ned for Athens the extraordinarj' 
honour of a crown from the other States of Greece, 
the question now being, whether the very ordinary 
honours of the dvic crown had been rightly decreed 
to him ; with ahnost every other sentence of that long 
and wonderful passf^ which unmediately follows hS 
Theban Decree ; and more especially the part be^- 
oing EI yap ravra ttpouTo okoviti. Upon these, how- 
ever, we have the less occasion fo enlarge here, as 
^ey will fall afterwards under consideration with 
reference to the subject of these remarks, when we 
discuss the merits of the translation, and offer the 
specimens we have promised. 

The grand excellence which we have been contem- 
plating, is, if not peculiar to Demosthenes, at least 
possessed by him in a degree prodigiously superior to 
any other orator of ancient times, jEschines excepted, 
who abounds in fine passages of a similar description, 
though more diffuse, and more verbose also, ana less 
cogent in their effect, as well as rapid in succession. 
His richness is, however, truly magnificent, and appears 
almost to have been a compensation for the dimmution 
of strength in the judgment of Cicero, who indeed 
resembles him more tlmn his great rival, though it 
is imposable to think that he formed his style upon 
either model. The reader who, without studying his 
masterpiece, the defence of his conduct in the embassy, 
would form at once an idea of ^schines's beauties, aad 
his more luxuriant manner, may turn to the trnly 
Demosthenean attack upon Demosthenes, in the oration 
against Ctesiphon, where he draws hfa invective from 
an Athenian law, analogous fo our law of deodands ; 
and to the concluding part of the oration against 
, Timarehus; from one fine burst in which Lucretiiis 
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has evidently bprrowed, in hia descriptjon of the real 
hell created by unruly desires — " /iri yap ouaOt" — 
"rove. ii<Tc/3trKorac irotvag eXouciv, kcu noiXal^etv Baaiv 
Tlftfuvaig." — " Think not that it ia furies, like those we 
see on the stage, who chase the wicked, and torment 
them with flaining torches ; but lawless appetites," &c., 
&C. — "these are the real furies," &c.* But Cicero 
himself twice copied this great passage ; in bis earliest 
speech, the "Pro Sexto Roscio," and still more closely 
in his later oration, that of " In L. Pisonem," which a ■ 
almcet a translation from jEschines-f 

Demosthenes studied under Isteus ; but no speeches 
of that orator are preserved, excepting upon mere 
private causes ; and we confess that the total want of 
interest in the subject, and the minuteness of the 
topics, has always made a perusal of them so tedious, 
as to prevent us from being duly sensible of the force 
and keenness in which be was said to abound. Demos- 
thenes is also understood to have resembled Pericles in 
his style. But this is a subject upon which no modern 
can speak, nor indeed any one except those who lived 
in the days of Demosthenes, and might therefore have 
received accounts of Pericles from his contemporaries ; 
for it seems certain that he left nothing in writing 
behind him, and that the orations in Thucydides, 
which bear his name, were written by others — pro- 
bably by that historian himself.} (Quint., III., 1, and 
XII., 2.) But Demosthenes is known to have deeply 
studied that hbtorian ; and though the three orations 



t "Noliteaiimpotsreat insoenft Tidetii>,horaii«BCona<!eleratiiBimiml9ii 
deoram taieii fortaniia tectisde dentibos. Sua qQemqne freneo mum 
bcinns, suum acelus —sua RudacU, de gauitate oc mente detoibat. Hn 
Bont impiomm Furiffi— hie flammie — lue faoea."— (In L. cop. Pia.) He 
has a similar passaga in hia treatise De Ltgg,, lib. 1 It ifl remarkable hoir 
much he bod improved iu his last tieatises, the Pro Sexto and the la 
Fitonmi; but it 19 bIeo lemarkable heir mach closet he came to tlio 
original in the latter vork. 

t The passage in Cicero (Dt Orai., lib. ii.,) seems by no mean» 
■uffluienc eviileoco of Fuicles having left works belund bim. 
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there ^ven aa thoee of Pericles, resemble anytUng 
rather than that " thunder and lightning" whim 
tradition has ascribed to him, yet there is eomething 
in the diction, particularly the chaste and beautjf^ 
antitheses,* which may have been copied by the great 
orator of the succeeding age. In abundance of general 
remark, and want of cogent reasoning, they rather 
resemble the speeches in Sallust One of them, in- 
deed, b a funeral oration, and the other was spoken to 
soothe the angry passions of the multitude. 

Upon the prevailing character of extreme concise- 
ness which haa been so often remarked in the style of 
Demosthenes, and which extends to bis Sgures, to the 
<HiuHaental as well as the argumentative and narrative 
parts (if indeed we can make aaj Bach distinction in 
him who had nothing of mere ornament), one ol^erva- 
tioo must be added. K the orations were spoken in 
all respects as thoy now appear, it is extremely difficult 
to conceive how they should, in all their parts, have 
produced their fuD effect Possibly, when afterwards 
written over, some things may have been omitted — 
some of that expansion curtailed which seems almost 
indispensable in speaking, as we know for cert^ that 
some passages have been left out in both jEschines 
and Demosthenes, from the allusioDs to them which 
are to be found in the replies. It will not be ima^ned 
that we, for an instant, tnink of commending the con- 
trary extreme of diffiiseness, of overloading, of re- 
dundant point and figure and circumstance into which 
modern composers of all kmds, both writers uid 
speakers, have run, never satisfied wiUiout exhausting 
each idea, and running down, as it were, every topie 
that presents itself. Tet one can hardly suppose any 
audience so quick, as, in the time required for uttor^ 
two or tiiree words, to s^zo the whole meaning whi<£ 
they allude to, rather than convey. "Vitands ilia 

■ SefparticoIuljUiefintorthcMBpeediw, 7'AiA^.,llb.l., wi.jtH. 
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brevitas et abruptum sermonis genus, quod otiosnm 
forte lectorem minus fallit, audientem transrolat, nee 
dum repetatnr expectat." Even the celebrated simile 
in die great speech, which has been so much admired 
by those who judged of its effect as readers, the wttjrcp 
v£^oc. seems liable to this remark ; the words that go 
before scarcely prepare the hearer sufficiently for what 
is coming, and the speaker b in the middle of some- 
thing else before the due impression can have been 
made. It deserves our attention, that in another 
passage, where a similar figure is introduced, some 
MSS. add another word. In most editions, no doubt, 
it is wmrep \iifiappovG av awav rowo to wpay/ia ti^ 
TJ1V n-oA(v iKTtirtae : but in one MS. which Taylor has 
followed,* it IB axnrfp ffKtprroc i) j(tifiappovf. In 
applying to modem languages the rules of rigorous 
conciseness; in teaching those who must use instru- 
ments comparatavely so feeble, that most difficult lesson 
"to blot," — a lesson as hard to an author as "to 
forget" is to a lover, and for the same reason, his 
fondness — it must be distinctly admitted, not only that 
more words are required to express the same ideas, 
but tiiafc it may often be necessary to crowd more ideas 
into the same passi^, in order to make only an equal 
impresEion to what the ancient would have accom- 
plished by the powers of his finer language. Thus, 
XiifiopCovQ both signifies, in one word, a winter 
torrent, and, by its fine sound, produces on the hearer 
an effect equal to our translation of both cnnin-roc imd 
Xufiitppovf together. Consider tar a moment the fine 
words collect^ in any of Demosthenes's grander pas- . 
aagea, aa the &mous oath, where we have such verbs 
as irpOKivSvvivaavraQ and irapaTa^a/itvov^. Even 

■ See Reiake, L, 2TB. So Woii, &c. In anoOia: passage of the Bimt 
mdon (292), ngrrM « xiV"" >s used in all the MSS. which omit th« 
brmar word in the flist paissge. But ire cannot help regw^ng the 
Z"/"" » u> luterpolatiDD, — which Msmt to be Kglake's opiiihrn abo. — 
Tide note in torn. zL 
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admitting that we have something like the aorist in 
English, Bk any rate we bare no participles which in 
one word convey the ideas of action and tame tK^ther ; 
then we have no particles which enable one word to 
express a whole sentence as here — "exposing them- 
selves to dangers in warding off a meditated attack ;" 
or "for the common safety of Greece" — and, lastlj, 
we have few or none of those words which so fill the 
ear as to render a variation of the idea, by adding 
other words, superfluous. With them a word often 
produced the miole effect derared; while we must 
supply the defect of strength by addition. It must, 
on the other hand, be allowed, that our language g^ns 
considerably in delicacy what it losra in force. While 
many of the words in most ordinary use among the 
ancients, recalled, by their structure, their very base 
ori^n, and were indeed powerful in proportion to the 
plamnesB with which that origin was perceived, we 
question if there be one word in use among us, in 
serioQS composition, which savours of an indelicate 
etymolc^y; and even the expressions allowed in lighter 
works, are only indelicate to those who know the 
foreign langu^e they come* from. At the same time, 
we are aware that a certain violence of expression, in 
which Demosthenes and .^ischines both indulge, may, 
independent both of the structure of the language, and 
of the difference of manners, be deemed to partake of 
coarseness. To this charge, perhaps, the saying of 
Dr. Johnson may afford a concise and not unjust 
•answer — "Big thmkers require big words."-f 

* Independeiit of the phrases ot muquivocsl groBsoees vhich andsnt 
mumen allowed to be bandied abont In debate, woids of an Impme 
oiiginal were tranaferred to an ordinaiy accepUtion, the etjmon being 
howOTer pUia to ever; Greek who heard than — as mtnimrrn, ^iAwk, 
&C. Siioli words as nuoal, padto. Sic, with ns, an of ibreign origin, irtuch 
rab tlieii groasneai. 

f When Demoathenea dcecribea (in the ontttm npon the EaAtmy) 
tbe attempls of Fbilip to corrapt the Orator, be uan the word inMnhmn, 
tried or SDonded t>; making tbe money tii^le or chink In their eara; > 
Agaie taken from the manner of trying horsai by tinging a bell near 
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It may not be unfit to close this article, as we did 
a. former one upon Roman eloquence, with a. few words 
upon the pronnnciation of the language among the 
ancients themselyes. A passage in Quintilian then 
furnished us with the clue ; ana the Greek Qmntilian 
may render the same service on the present occasion, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassua plainly indicates, in a chap- 
ter of his treatise on composition, which treats of the 
Letters, that the Greeks pronounced in a manner 
^vhoUy different from our Southern neighbours^ and 
much more nearly resembling our own method, and 
that used upon the Continent. Thus, he says, a is, 
when long, the most sonoroua of the vowels, Wd ia 
pronounced by opening the mouth as wide as possible 
{avot-ffitvov ETTt TrXfHjTOv), aud raising the breath 
upwards, n-jooc ^ov ovpavov, which commentators con- 
idder as a metaphor for the palate; v is pronounced, 
he says, by contracting the lips greatly, and stifling 
(irviytTai) the breath, and issuing a snujl sound ; the 
sound of I, in like manner, is described exactly as the 
Scotch and foreigners pronounce it; ») ia described 
diflerently from both the English and Scotch pro- 
nunciation, and resembling the Continental, if we 
mistake not, being the sound of the Latin e both in 
this and foreign countries. Of t, no distinct account 
is given, nor any account at all of the diphthongs." 
Of the consonants, ^ was evidently pronounced as the 
Scotch and foreign nations sound it ; for, of the three, 
K, \ ana y, it is placed at the opposite extreme to k, 
7 being put as the middle between them, whereas the 
English confound it almost entirely with k. About Z, 
there may be some doubt ; for, in one place, we are 



them. Another "big thiriker," in tlie Impeachment of 1806, said of 
the defeadant — "Dora ha see money when it aliines? Does heheu it 
whenltchinke?" 

* The nn or the diphthong mc, ■», tn Aiistophanes, to express the bark- 
ing of a di^, aa ire baj £ou, t^ow, clearly ahowa the diphthong to have 
iteea aoonded in tlw Scotch and CoDtiaectal manner. 
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told that it consists of a aiid S* mingling, but so a» 
to have the sound of both ; and, in another, it is de- 
scribed aa much more pleasing to the ear than the 
other double consonants. It appears, therefore, to 
have had a sound more soft than our Scotoh pro- 
nunciation, which preserves the S and a distinctly, 
but not quite so near the soft c &s the English pro- 
nunciation makes it. Of certain sounds peculiw to 
the English pronunciation, no trace ia to be found in 
this author's remarks ;t as the t short, and also the 
long sound of the same vowel, if indeed that be not 
rather a diphthongal sound. But persons more learned 
in these matters than we can pretend to be, may be 
aware of other authorities. The well-known saying 
of Milton, against pronouncing Latin in the Engli^ 
way, was, by him, confined to that langu^e ; but 
tbere can be no doubt that his practice extended to 
Greek also. 

* The t is put beRiTe 1 ; though, in describing die other two double 
coDSOuanli, it is pnt after i. Ia Ibis an error in the transcriber — or is it 
a DoricisBi? — For we know that the Doric traiuposoi the »■ in ^ 

t Ditm. HaL de Slmct., OnU., sect, xvi 
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Wb regard the publication of this collection as an 
event of great importance, both in a literary and 
poUtical new. The orations which have been given 
to the world in modem times, nnder the sanction of 
the person who delivered thorn, or in such a maimer 
as io secure a tolerable share of correctness, are 
lamentably few. Perhaps Mr. Burke's are the only 
speeches of note which have been printed in an 
authentic shape, in an age teeming with orators, and, 
though prolific of much bad eloquence, adorned by 
some of the greatest geniuses that ever practised this 
divine art. When we consider' how great the differ- 
ence is between ancient and modern eloquence, — 
how much of that which peculiarly marks the latter 
was utterly nnknown to tne ancients^ — we moan, the 
extemporaneous reasoning and declamation known by 
the name of debating, — and when we reflect how 
much more adapted this talent is to the bumiess of 
real life than the elaborate and ornate compositions 
of antiquity, — we cannot fail to lament, that almost 
all our great masters of the art have died, without 
leaving a trace of their genius behind them; and 

• The apeediu o/fle HommrabU Thomat Erskine (noa Lard Erthine), 
Khm at the Bar, on Sabjecla ccnneoled with the Liberty of the Pmi, and 
agaiKit Comlrvctive Treaiom. Collecled bj James Ridgway. 2 vols. 
Svo, pp. 864. Rfdgwaj, Loadon, 1810. 

ThU pnblicatioQ ie understood to have been mperinteDded b; Mt. 
Cutler Ferguson, nho wrote the Piefkce or IntToduction. 

VOL. vn p 
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that if, unhappily, the free constitution of England 
were destrojea, the speeches of Mr. Burke alone 
would leave to posterity any means of coiqecturing 
what powers had been exerted to ayert ite rate. To 
those immortal specimens of modern popular elo- 
quence, must now oe added the most perfect eiamplea 
of the eloquence of the Bar which are to be found in 
any ^e ; for the volumes before us both collect and 
preserve the fugitive publications of Mr. Erskine's 
speeches formerly in drculation, and add, in a correct 
and authentic form, several which had been most 
scantily and inaccurately reported. 

These volumes, whicn we rejoice to learn will be 
followed by another, embrace the most celebrated 
speeidies, from the case of Captain Biullie in 1779, 
when Mr. Erskine, in the very outset of his brilliant 
career, astonished the legal world with a display of 
talents, which was outshone, indeed, but not obscured 
by his own riper efforts, down to bis celebrated 
defence of Mr. Perry in 1793, when, having long 
stood unrivalled among English lawyers for eloquence, 
for skill and conduct, for knowledge of the consti- 
tutional law of the realm, and for dauntless love of 
liberty, he put forth his matured genius with a power 
that carried everything before it, and bore down the 
utmost efforts of the court against the independence 
of the British press. The speeches are twelve in 
number; and they are prefaced with such explana- 
tions of the subjects, extracts from the pleadings, 
and reports of the speeches of the Crown lawyers to 
whom Mr. Erskine rephod, aa serve to render the 
matter of fhem perfectly intelligible to every reader. 
"Where it is of importance, the address of the judge 
to the jury b likewise inserted ; and many anecdotes 
which occurred at the trials are added, — with the 
verdict, — motions in arrest of judgment, and con- 
versations at delivering the verdict, — where 'anything 
of this kind took place. The prefatory statement 
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are verj' well, and, as far as we happen to know, 
very f^thfoUy executed. We hare understood, that 
the public is indebted for them, and indeed for this 
pubhcatjon, to a gentleman of the profession. Mr. 
Erakine himself, we believe, revised many of his 
speeches at the time of their original pubhcation — 
at least we have heard so ; and, from the character 
of accuracy which thej here bear, we are inclined 
to believe the report By rather a Angular omission 
in BO caretid a compilation, no table of contents is 
given to these volumes. We shall therefore give a 
fist of the speeches cont^ned in them. The first is 
tliat in Captain BiulHe's cose, in the Court of King's 
Bench. Then follows the speech for Carnan, at the 
Bar of the House of Commons, against the monopoly 
of the two Universities in printing almanacs. Next 
come — the famous speech for Lord George Gordon 
at the Old Bailey — the speeches for the Dean of St. 
Asaph, at Shrewsbury assizes, at the motion in the 
King's Bench for a new trial, and afterwards in sup- 
port of the rule, — with a note of his speech in arrest 
of judgment, in the same noted case. These close 
the first volume. The second begins the speech for 
Paine; after which comes the speech, rather more 
popular at the time, against the publisher of the Age 
of Reason — and which finds a place here somewhat 
strangely, as it was not deUvcred for years after the 
period where these volumes end, and should have 
come into a subsequent part of the publication. The 
speech in StockdaJe's case follows; and then those 
for Messrs. Frost and Perry ; with which the second 
volume concludes. 

In these volumes, we have a complete body of the 
law of libel, and a moat perfect history of its progress, 
down to the libel bill of Mr. Fox, which owed its 
origin, indeed, to the doubts and difficulties that arose 
during the prosecution (is tJiere not an error in the 
first syllable?) of the Dean of St. Asaph. The 
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argument on the rights of jnries, as connected witb 
that case, afTords the clearest exposition of the sub- 
ject, and is, in itself, hj far the most learned com- 
mentarv on the nature of that inestimable mode <^ 
trial, which b anywhere to be found, Mr. Foi's 
bill is merely declaratory of the prindplcs, wHdi were 
laid down in this argument with unrivalled clearness, 
and enforced with a power of reasoning which none ever 
denied to this great adrocate, except in the moment 
when, dazzled by the astonishing powers of his lan- 
guage, they were tempted to fancy, that so rare a 
union of different quahtics was not in nature ; and to 
doubt whether such eloquence and fire — so lively wi 
imagination, and so great warmth of pasaons, were 
compatible with the faculties of close reasoning and 
nice discrimination. As connected, then, with the 
history of jury trial — as laying down its principles — 
as furnishing the gronndwork of Mr. Fox's fiuoous 
bill — and as having, in point of fact, given occasion 
to that bill, we view the speeches for Dean Shipley, 
which cont.'un a most complete history of that case, as 
the most important part of this collection. We need 
scarcely add, that the trial by jury is here only 
viewed in its relation to the law of Kbel; bnt, to 
administer this law, is, beyond all comparison, the 
most important office of juries, — the one m which the 
excellence of that institution is most conspicuous and 
indisputable, and independent of which, the objections 
to it would be neither few nor light. Of the speeches 
now described, we purpose to say nothing more at 
present : they are so well known, and so often re- 
ferred te, that we need not dwell upon them in Qui 
place. 

In the importance of the occa^on, and of its conse- 
quences to the liberties of Englishmen, we camiot 
hesitate in placing the defence of Lord George 
Gordon in the next rank. This great speech, and 
the acquittal which it secured to the object of it. 
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-were the deathblow of the tremendous doctrine of 
constructive treason. Lord George Gordon's, indeed, 
may be called the Case of Constructive Treasons ; 
and, after its decision, that engine of oppression lay 
at rest for a scries of years ; till the season of alant, 
which, with all other monstrous and unutterable 
things, arose out of the French revolution, seemed to 
furnish a fit opportunity for reviving the times of legal 
oppression, and injustice under colour of law. In 
that inauspicious era, this most perilous doctrine 
once more found, in the same consummate advocate, 
an enemy so irresistible, that again it utterly f^ed, 
though brought forward with every chance in its 
favour, from the temper of the times — the power of 
the Crown — the madness of the country — the folly 
of the mob, and the talents of Mr. Erskine's pohtical 
enemies and professional rivals. We shall have an 
opportunity of contemplating this, the greatest of all 
his victories, with more advantage, when the speeches 
in 1794 are added to the collection. At present, our 
attention is confined to the defence of Lord George 
Gordon. 

From this we are unable to extract any passages 
which can ^ve a just notion of its character and high 
merits ; for these consist, not in dazzhng sentences, 
nor in particular bursts of eloquence, but in the close 
■texture of the whole argument, both where Mr. 
Ershine lays down the principles of treason-law, — 
skilfully adapting them to his purpose, by bridging 
forward such parts chiefly as suit his case, — ana 
illustrating them by a reference to circumstances hke 
those he had himself to deal with, and where he more 
particularly and more directly makes the application 
of those doctrines to the charges against Lord George 
Gordon, The whole speech must oe read, and even 
carefully studied, before a just sense of the talents 
displayed in it can be entertained, or a conjecture 
formed of its great effects upon the audience who 
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heard it, and the tribunal to which it was addressed. 
We shall here only giye a passage from the con- 
clmon, — hecause its diction ia peculiarly beautiful and 
chaste, and the topics highly persuasive : — 

" What, then, has produced this trial for high treason, or 
given it, nlieo produced, the seriouaDess and solemniw it wean ? 
^What, but the inveraion of all juetice, by judging from conse- 
qaences, instead of from causes and designs* — iriiat but the 
artful manner in which the Crown has endeavoured to blend 
the petitioning in a body, and the zeal with which an animated 
disporitJon conducted it, with the melancholy Crimea that fol- 
lowed? — crimes, which the ahameful indolence of our magis- 
trates — which the total extinction of all police and govcmmeot 
suffered to be committed in broad day, and in the delirium of 
drunkenness, fay an unarmed banditti — without a head — without 
plan or object — and without a refuge from the instant gripe of 
jnatice ; — a banditti, with whom the associated Protestants and 
their president had no manner of connexion, and whose cause 
they overturned, dishonoured, and ruined. 

" How unchristian, then, is it to attempt, without evidence, 
to mfect the imadnations of men who are sworn dispassionately 
and djsinterestemy to try the tririal offence of assembling a 
multitude with a petition to repeal a law (which has happened 
80 ofben in all our memories), by blending it with the fatal 
catastrophe on which every man's mind may be supposed to 
retmn some degree of irritation! — OJie! Ofel Is Oie intel- 
lectual seat of justice to be thus impiously shaken? Are your 
benevolent propensities to be thus disappointed and abused? 
— Do they wish you, while you are Kstemng to the evidence, to 
connect it with unforeseen congequences, in spite of reason and 
truth? la it their object to hang the millstone of prejudice 
around his innocent neck to sink him ?- — If there be such men, 
maj^ Heaven for^ve them for the attempt, and inspire you with 
fortitude and wisdom to discharge your duty with calm, steady, 
and reflecting minds. 

" Gentlemen, I have no manner of doubt that yon will. — I 
am sure you cannot but see, notwithstancUDg my great inabili^, 
increased by a perturbation of mind (arising, thank God I from 
no dishonest cause), that there has been not only no evidence 
on the part of the Crown to fix the guilt of the late commotions 
upon the prisoner, but that, on the contrary, we have been able 
fo resist the probabititi/ — I might almost say the possibility— o( 
the charge, not only h^ living vritneases, whom we only ceased 
to call because the trial would never have ended, but by the 
eridence of all the blood that has pdd the forfeit of thut guilt 
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aJreadf — (tn evidence tbai, Z will take upon me to say, is the 
strongest and most unanswerable whict the combination of 
natural events ever brought together since the beginning of the 
world for the deliverance of the oppressed :•— ance, in the late 
nnmerouB trials for acts of violence and depredation, though 
conducted by the ablest servants of the Crown, with a laudaUe 
eye to the investigation of the subject which now engages us, 
no one fact appeared which showed any plan, any object, any 
leader — since, out of forty-fbur thousand persons who signed 
the petition of the Protestants, not one was to be found among 
those who were convicted, tiied, or even apprehended ou 
suspicion — and since, ont of all the felons who were let loose 
from prisons, and who assisted in the destruction of our pro- 
perty, not a single wretch was t« be found who could even 
attempt to save his own life by the plausible promise of ^ving 
evidence to-day. 

" What can overturn such a proof as this I Surely a good 
man might, without superstitjon, Delieve that such an union of 
events was something more than natural, and that the divine 
Providence was watcaful for the protection of innocence and 

" I may now, therefore, relieve you from the pain of hearing 
me any longer, and be myself relieved from speaking on a sub- 
ject which agitates and distresses me. Since Lord George 
Gordon staniE clear of every hostil* act or purpose against the 
Legislature of hjs country, or the properties of his fellow- 
subjects — since the whole tenor of his conduct repels the 
behef of the trailorous intention charged by the indictment — my 
task is Snished. I shall malce no address to your passions — I 
will not remind yon of the long and rigorous imprisonment he 
baa suffered — I will not speak to you of his great youth, of his 
illastrious birth, and of his uniformly animated and generous 
zeiJ in Parliament for the constitution of his country. Such 
topics nught be uaeftil in the balance of a doubtful case ; yet, 
even then, I should have trusted to the honest hearts of Englah- 
men to have felt them without excitation. At_present the pliun 
and rigid rules of justice and truth are sufficient to entitie me 
to your verdict." — i., 132-135. 

A nngular parage, to be found in this speecli, 
affords a, great contrast to the calm and even mild 
tone of it8 peroration. It is indeed, as far as we know, 
the only instance of the kind in the history of modern 
eloquence; and we might justly have doubted, if eyen 
Mr. Erskine's skill, and well-known discretion as a 
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KLtblic speaker, had not forsaken him, and allowed 
U heat and fancy to hurry him somewhat too f^, 
— had we not, in the traditional account of the perfect 
success which attended this passE^e, the most unequi- 
vocal evidence in his favour. After reciting a Tarietj 
of ciroumstances in Lord George's conduct, and quot- 
ing the language which he used, the orator suddenly, 
abruptly, and violently breaks out with this exclama- 
tion — " / say, Bv God, that man is a ruffian, who 
shall, after this, presume to build upon such honest, 
artless conduct, as an evidence of guilt!" — (Vol. i., p. 
125). The sensation produced by these words, and 
by the magic of the voice, the eye, the face, the figure, 
and all we call the manner with which they were 
uttered, is related, by those present on this great 
occasion, to have been quite electrical, and to bafSe 
all power of description. The feehng of the moment 
alone,— that sort of sympathy which subsists between 
an observant speaker and his audience, — which com- 
municates to him, as he goes on, their feelings under 
what he b saying, — deciders the language of their 
looks, — and even teaches him, without reg^ding 
what he sees, to adapt his words to the state of their 
minds, by merely attending to his own. Thb intuitive 
and momentary impulse could alone have prompted 
a flight, which it alone could sustain; and, as its 
failure would indeed have been fat^, so its eminent 
success must be allowed to rank it among the mc^t 
famous feats of oratory. 

The speech which we are inclined to rank the next 
in importance, but the first in oratorical talent, and 
happily the most accurately reported and revised, is 
the celebrated defence of Stockdale, whose trial may 
be termed the case of Libels ; for in it we have clearly 
laid down, and most powerftiUy enforced, the doctrine 
which now enters into every such question, — viz., that 
if, taking all the parts of a composition together, it 
shall not be found to exceed the bounds of a free and 
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fair discussion, — so fair as a regard to good order, the 
peace of society, aad the security of the govemment 
requires, but so free as the nature of our happy con- 
stitution, and the unalienable right of Englishmen to 
canvass public affairs, allows ; — ^if, in short, the discus- 
sion be, upon the whole, sufficiently decent in its 
language, and peaceable in its import, although marked 
with great freedom of opinion, and couched in terms 
as animated as a free man can use on a subject that 
interests him deeply ; — although even a great share of 
heat should be found in the expression, and such in- 
vective as, sui^assing the bounds of candour and of 
charity, can only be excused by the violence of honest 
feelings; — ^nay, although detached passages may be 
pitched upon, in their nature and separate capacity 
amounting to libels l— yet these also shall be over- 
looked, and the defendant acquitted, on the ground, 
that he has only used the grand right of political 
discussion with uncommon vehemence. This great 
doctrine, now on the whole generally received, was 
first fully expounded in the defence of Stockdale ; and 
it forms obviously the foundation of whatever b more 
than a mere name in the liberty of the press — the first 
and proudest pre-eminence of ttis country over all the 
rest of Europe. 

Wbile the trial of Mr. Hastings was going on, 
Mr. Stockdale, a bookseller in London, published a 
pamphlet, written by the late Mr. Logan, one of the 
ministers of Leith, and a gentleman of very distin- 
guished genius. It was a defence of Mr. Hastings ; — 
and, in the course of it, the author was led into several 
reflections upon the conduct of the managers, which 
the House of Commons deemed highly contemptuous 
and libellous. The language of certtun passages was 
indeed rather free and offensive. The charges against 
Mr. Hastings were said to "originate from misrepre- 
sentation and falseliood." The House of Commons, 
in making one of those charges, was compared to " a 
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tribunal of inqui^tion, rather than a Court of Parlia- 
ment." Others of them were stigmatized as " so 
inHgnificant in themaelves, or founded on such ffTvss 
miarepreaentations, that they nould not affect an 
obscure individual, much lesa a public character." And, 
after a great deal of other invective, somewhat more 
diffuse, and less offensive in single terms, but fulljr 
more bitter and sarcastic in substance, the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings was said to be "carried on 
Jrom motives ofpersoTial animosity, not from, regard 
to public justice." This pamphlet made a consider- 
able impression on the public mind ; and it was com- 
plained of by Mr. Fox on the part of the managers. 
It deserves, however, to be remarked, that although it 
was publidied during the proceedings against Mr. 
Hastings, and had a direct and undeniable tendency 
to influence the judgment of the peers as well as the 
country, no attempt was made to commit the printer 
or the author, by the mere authority of the House of 
Commons ; and Mr. Fox himself was content to move 
an address for a prosecution in a court of common law. 
Mr. Stockdale, the publisher, was accordingly tried 
on an information filed by the Attorney-General, ex 
officio. The passages, of which we have just given a 
summary, were set forth, and stated as libellous. The 
&ict of publication was admitted; and Mr. Erskine 
then delivered the finest of all his orations, — whether 
we regard the wonderful skill with which the argu- 
ment 13 conducted, — the soundness of the principles 
laid down, and their happy appHcatioQ to the case, — 
or the exquisite fancy with which they, are embellished 
and illustrated, — and the powerful and touching lan- 
guid in which they are conveyed. It is justly 
regarded, by all English lawyers, as a consummate 
specimeu of the art of addressing a jury; — as a 
standard, a sort of precedent for treating cases of 
libel, by keeping which in his eye, a man may hope 
to succeed in special pleading his cUent's case within 
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its principle, who is destitute of the talent required 
ev«i to comprehend the other and higher merits of his 
original. By those merits, it is recommended to lovera 
of pure diction, — of copious and animated description, 
— of lively, picturesque, and fonciful illustration, — of 
all that constitutes, if we may so speak, the Poetry of 
eloquence .^-all for which we admire it, when prevented 
from enjoying its Music and its Statuary, We shall 
venture to recommend this exquisite specimen of Mr. 
Erskine's powers, by extracting a few passages almost 
at random. 

He thus introduces his audience to a striking view 
of the grand trial in Westminster Hall, — not for the 
sake of making fine sentences, or of adorning his 
speech with a beautiful description, — ^for the speeches 
of this great advocate may be searched through by the 
most crafty special pleader, from beginning to end. Mid 
no one instance of such useless ornament will be found, 
— but for the solid and important purpose of interest- 
ing his hearers in the situation of Mr. Hastings, and of 
his defender the author of the pamphlet, — of leading 
the mind to view the prisoner as an oppressed man, 
overwhelmed by the weight of parhamentary resent- 
m^it, and ready to be crushed, in the face of the 
country, by the very forms and solenmities of his trial, 
—of insinuating that the pamphlet only ventures to 
say something in defence of this unhappy person, — 
and that, in such an unequal contest, an English jury 
may well excuse a little intemperance in the language 
of such a generous and almost hopeless defence : — 

" Gentlemen, before I venture to lay the boob before you, 
it mast be yet further remembered (for the feet is equally 
notorioufl) ^at, under these inauspicious circamstances, the 
trial of Mr. Haatinga at the bar of tbe Lords had actually com- 
menced long before its publication. 

" There, the most august and striking spectacle waa diuly 
exhibited which the worid ever -witneaBed. A vast stage of 
justice was erected, avfful from its high authority, splendid from 
Its illustrious dignity, venerable from the learning and wisdom 
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of it« Jadses, capdvaUiig and aSecting from the mighty con- 
coiirso of all ranlis and cooditiona whicK dajly flocked into it as 
into a theatre of pleaaure ; — there, when the whole public mind 
was at once awed and softened to the impres^on of every 
human affection, there appeared, day after day, one after 
aootber, men of the moat powerful and exalted talents, eelipa- 
ing by th^ accusing eloquence the most boasted harangues of 
antiquity, — rousing the pride of national resentment oy the 
boldest inyectives agajnst broken fwth and violated treaties, — 
and shaking the bosom with alternate pity and horror by the 
most glowing pictures of insulted nature and humanity ; — ever 
animated and energetic, from the loTe of fame, which is tbe 
inherent passion of gemus ; — firm and indefatigable, ft'om a 
strong prepoBseaaion of the justice of their cause. 

"Gentlemen, when the author sat down to write the book 
now before you, all this terrible, unceasing, exhauatlesB artillery 
of warm zeal, matchless ligom' of miderstanding, consuming 
and devouring eloquence, united with the highest dignity, was 
daily, and without prospect of conclusion, pouring forth upon 
one private unprotected man, who was bound to hear it, in the 
face of the whole people of England, with reverential submission 
and silence. I do not complam of this as I did of the publica- 
tion of the Charges, because it is what the law allowed and 
sanctioned in the course of a public trial : but when it is remem- 
bered that we are oot angels, but weak fallible men, and that 
even the noble Judges of that high tribunal are clothed beneath 
their ermines with the common infirmities of man's nature, it 
will bring us all to a proper temper for considering the book 
itself, which will in a few moments be laid before you. But, 
Gmt, let me once more remind j'on, that it was under all these 
cireumatances, and amidst the blaze of passion and prejudice, 
which the scene I have been endeavouring faintly to describe to 
yon might be supposed likely to produce, that the author, whose 
name 1 will now give to you, sat down to compose the book 
which is prosecuted to-day as a libel." — ii., 229-231. 

He now brings the author more immediately before 
the audience, thus skilfully prepared to give him a 
favom'able reception ; and he proceeds to put to them 
at once the chief question they have to decide, — but in 
a striking shape : — 

"He felt for the atnation of a fellow -citizen, exposed to a 
trial which, whether right or wrong, is undoubtedly a severe 
one ; — a trial, certdnly not confined to a few criminal acts like 
those we are accustomed to, but comprehending the ti 
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of a nhole life, and the complicated polidea of numerouB and 
distant nations ; — a trial, which had neither viable limits to its 
duration, bounds to ita eipenae, nor circumscribed compass for 
the grasp of memoiyormiderstaiiding; atrial, which had there- 
fore broke loose from the common form of decjejou, and had 
become the universal topic of discussion in the world, supersed- 
ing not only every other grave puisnit, but eveiy fashionable 
diawpation. 

"Gentlemen, the question you have, therefore, to try upon 
all this matter is extremely simple. It ia neither more nor less 
than this. — At a time when the charges against Mr. Hastings 
were, by the implied consent of the Commons, in every hand, 
and on every table ; — when, by their managers, the lightning of 
eloquence was incessantly consuming him, and flashmg in the 
eyes of the public ;— when eveiy man was with perfect impunity 
saying, and writing, and publishing just what he pleased of the 
supposed plunderer and devastator of nations — would it have 
bwn criminal in Mr. Hastings himself to have reminded tbe 
public that he was a native of this free land, entitled to the 
common protection of her justice, and that he had a defence in 
his turn to offer them, the outlines of which he implored them 
in the meantime to receive as an antidote to the unlimited and 
unpunished poison in circulation agtdnst htm? This is, without 
cofcrtu- or exaggeration, the true question you are to decide; 
because I assert, without the hazard of contradiction, that if 
Mr.' Hastings himself could have stood justified or excused in 
your eyes for publishing this volume in his own defence, the 
author, if he wrote it bond fide to defend him, mast stand 
ejjually excused and justified ; and if the author be justified, the 
publisher cannot be criminal, unless you had evidence that it 
was published by >iim with a difierent spirit and intention from 
those in which it was written. The question, therefore, b cor- 
rectly what I just now stated it to be: Could Mr. Hastings have 
been condemned to infamy for writing this book ? 

" Gentlemen, I tremble with indignation to be driven to put 
such a question in England. Shall it be endured that a subject 
of this country (instead of being arraigned and tried for some 
single act in her ordinary courts, where the accusation, as soon, 
at least, as it is made public, is followed within a few hours by 
the decision) may be impeached by the Commons for the trans- 
actions of twenty years, — that the accusation shall spread as 
wide as the re^on of letters,— that the accused shall Btand, day 
after day, and year after year, as a spectacle before the public, 
which shall be kept in a perpetual state of inflammation against 
him ; yet that he shall not, without the severest penalties, be 

Ermitted to submit anything to the judgment of mankind in 
I defence? If this be law (which it is for you to-day to decide). 
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mich a man has so tbiau That great hall, built bv onr Githers 
fur English justice, is no longer a court, but an ait&r ; and an 
EDgUahman, inat«ad of being judged in it b^ God aitd hib 

CO0MTBT, is A VlCTUl AND A BACBIFICB." il, 23^1-234. 



We pass over the whole critical argumont which 
follows on the true meaniog of the work in question ; 
and come to perhaps the most interesting passage of 
the speech. Although Mr. Erskine very judiciously 
disavows all intention of defending the opinions con- 
tained in the pamphlet, or of censuring the managers, 
and vindicating Mr. HastingB, he is nevertheless led to 
show, that Mr. Hastings's iSfendcr only made aaneere 
and bond Jide appeal to the public in his behalf; and 
that he only used, in doing so, the topics which would 
naturallv strike every one who. impartially considered 
the subject. "Without defending Mr. Hastings, there- 
fore, he shows how he may bo defended, in order to 
vindicate his client from the charge of mating his 
book a cloak for abusing the House of Commons ; — 
and it is evident, that the higher he can state the 
grounds of Mr. Hastings's delence, though without 
actually entering upon it, the better it must be for Mr. 
Stockdale. Yet tlus is not to be rashly done neither. 
On no account could the orator palliate the enormities 
of the Indian administration; — the public mind was 
too fidl of them ;— the ears of his audience still rang 
with the prodigious eloquence which had been called 
in to blazon them. Anything abaolutoly favourable to 
such conduct — any appearance of callousness or care- 
lessness to such scenes — and consequently ajiy admis- 
sion which mixed up the pamphleteer too intimately 
with the author of the wrongs complained of — was 
studiously to be shunned. How does this most dex- 
terous advocate proceed ? He studiously separates his 
defence of Stockdale as much as pos^ble from a defence 
of Hastings ; yet he begins to feel his way, by remark- 
ing, that the supporter of the Crovemor-General might 
furly wonder at the want of Indian a 
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" Will (be Attorney-General proceed tlien to detect tbe hypo- 
-criay of our author, by giving us some detail of tbe pTOOQ by 
which these personal enormities have been established, and 
which the wnter must be supposed to have been acquainted 
with? I ask this na the defender of Mt. Slockdale, not of Mr. 
Hastings, with wbom I have no concern. Z am som' indeed to 
be so often obliged to repeat this protest ; but I really feel 
myself embarraEsed with those repeated coincidences of defence 
wliich thicken on me as I advance, and which were, no doubt, 
overlooked hy the Conunons when they directed this interlocu- 
tory inquiry into his conduct. I ask, then, as counsel for Mr. 
Stockdak, whether, when a great state criminal is brought for 
justice at an immense expense to the public, accused of the 
most oppressive cruelties, and charged with the robbery of 
piinceg and the destruction of nations, it is not open to any one 
to ask. Who are the accusers? What are the sources and the 
niiUioritiea of these shocking complaints? Wkere are the 
ambassadors or memorials of those princes whose revenues he 
has plundered? Where are the witnesses for those imhappj 
men in whose persons theris^ts of humanity have been violated? 
How deeply buried is the blood of the innocent, that it does not 
rise up in retributive judgment t-o confound the g^uilty I These 
surely are questions which, when a fellow-citizen is upon a long, 
p^nlnl, and expensive trial, humanity has a right to propose ; 
which the plain sense of the most unlettered man may be ex- 
pected to dictate, aud which all history must provoke from the 
more enlightened. When Cicbbo impeached Vebres, before 
the great tribunal of Rome, of similar cruelties and depreda- 
tions in her provinces, the Roman people were not left to such 
inquiries. Axi. Sicii-y surrounded the forum, demanding justice 
upon her plunderer and spoiler, with tears and imprecations. 
It was not by the eloquence of the orator^ but by the cries and 
tears of the miserable, that Cicero prevailed in that illustrious 
cause. Vekres fled from the oaths of his accusers, and their 
witnesses, and not from the voice of Tullt. To preserve the 
famie of his eloquence, he composed his five celebrated speeches; 
but they were never delivered against the criminal, because he 
had fied from the city, appalled with the sight of the persecuted 
and the oppressed. It may be said that the cases of^Sicily and 
India are widely different; perhaps they may be; — whether 
they are or not is foreign to my purpose. I am not bound to 
deny the possibility of answers t<i such questions ; I am only 
vindicating the right to ask (Aem."— ii., 242-244. 

He here leaves this attempt in favour of the de- 
fenderE of Hastings, and goes again into some details 
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as to the work and its subject. But seeing, in aU 
probability, how far be might go, he again reverts to 
the same topic with more perseveraace Mid boldness, 
— and fairly shows how much of the atrocities of Mr. 
Haatinga arc to be imputed to his instructions — to bis 
situation — to the wicked policy of England and of 
Europe in distant countries — to the general infamy of 
civilized man when he disturbs the repose of bis less- 
enligbtened fellow-creatures ; till by description and 
anecdote, — and even by a personal adventure of his 
own in North America, and a speech which, with a fair 
licence, he puts into the mouth of an Indian (a flight 
to which he evidently did not soar until be perceived 
that it was safe, from the previous preparation of his 
hearers) ; — he at last envelops this delicate part of bis 
subject, — Hastings, — India, — the book and all, in a 
blaze of imagery and declamation, which overpowers 
the understandings of his audience. We give this 
wonderful passage entire, — premising that the tradi- 
tional accounts of its eS^ects are to be credited, not 
even by those who now road it, — if they have not also 
experienced the witchery of tbb extraordinary man's 
voice, eye, and action : — 

" GentJemen of the Jury, — If tliia be a wilflilly false account 
of the instructions given to Mr. Hastings for his sovenuuent, 
and of his conduct nnder them, the author and pubiiaher of this 
defence deserves the severest punishment for a, mercenary im- 
position on the public. But it it be true that he was directed 
to make the safetg and prosperity of Bengal the first object of 
his attention, and that, under his adminiBtration, it has been 
safe and prosperous ; — if it be true that the security and pre- 
servation of our possessions and revenues of Asia were marked 
out to him as the great leading prindplc of his government, and 
that those poaeessiona and revenues, amidst unexampled dangers, 
have been secured and preserved ; — then a question may be 
unaccountably mixed with your conaderation, much bevond the 
consequence of the present prosecution, involving, perhaps, the 
merit of the impeachment itself which gave it birth : — a question 
which the Commons, as prosecutors of Mr. Hastines^ should in 
common prudence have avoided ; unless, regretting the un- 
wieldy length of their proceedings agunst him, they wished to 
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afford him the opportunity of this strange anomalous defence. 
For, although I am neither his counsel, nor desire to have any~ 
thing to do with his guilt or innocence, yet, in the collateral 
defence of my client, I am driven to state matter which may bi: 
considered by many as hosdle to the impeachmeDt. For if our 
depeudencies have been secured, and their interests promoted, I 
am driven in the defence of my client to remark, that it is ma<l 
and preposteroua to brin^ to the standard of justice and humanity 
the exercise of a dominion founded upon violence and terror. 
It may, and must he true, that Mr. Hastinga has repeatedly 
offended against the rights and privileges of Asiatic govern- 

t, if be was the faithful deputy of a power which could not 

Ltain itself for an hoar without trampling upon both : — he 
may and must have otTendcd against the laws of God and natm^ , 
if he was the faithful viceroy of an empire wrested in blood from 
the people to whom God and nature Had given it :— he may and 
must have preserved that unjust dominion over timorous and 
abject nations by a terrifying, overhearing, insulting superiority, 
if he was the faithful administrator of your government, which, 
having no root in consent or affection, — no foundation in simi- 
larity of interests, — nor support from any one principle which 
cements men together in society, could only be upheld by alter- 
nate stratagem and force. The unhappy people of India, feeble 
and effeminate as they are from the softness of their climate, and 
subdued and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of civilization, still occasionally start up in all the 
vigour and intelligence of insulted nature : — to be governed at 
all, they must he governed with a rod of iron ; and our empire 
in the East would long since have been lost to Great Britain, if 
dvil skill and military prowess had not united their elforts to 
support an authority — which Heaven nevgr gave, — by means 
which it never can sanction. 

" Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are touched with 
this way of centering the subject ; and I can account (or it. 
I have not been considering it through the cold medium of 
boots, but have been epeakiue of man and his nature, and of 
human dominion, from what I have seen of them myself amongst 
reluctant nations submitting to our authority. I know what 
they feel, and how such feelings can alone be repressed. I have 
heard them in my youth from a naked savage, m the indignant 
character of a prmce surrounded by hb subjects, addressing the 

Cemor of a British colony, holding a buniUe of sticks in his 
d, as the notes of his unlettered eloquence: 'Who is it,' 
said the jealous ruler over the desert, encroached upon by the 
resUess foot of English adventure — ' who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the 
ocean? Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, 
¥0I» TIL <t 
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And Qua calms them affiin in the summer? Wbo is it that 
rears up the shade of those lofly fnreata, and blasts them with 
the qmck lightning at his pleasore? The same Being who 
gave to yon a country on the other Bide of the waters, and gave 
ours to w ; and by this title we will defend it T scud the warrior, 
throwing down his tomahawk upon the ground, and ruaing the 
war-Bonud of his nation.' Theae are the feelings of subjuKated 
man idl round the globe ; and, depend upon it, nothing but fear 
will control where it is vain to looK for Section. 

"Iliese reflections are the only antidotes to those anathemas 
of superhuman eloquence which have lately Bhaken these walls 
that surround us ; — but which it unaccountably fella to my pro- 
vince, whether I will or no, a little to at^n the torrent of, br 
reminding yoa that you have a mighty swaj in Asia, whiiA 
cannot be maint^cd by the finer sympathiea of life, or the 
practice of its charities and affections. What will they do tat 

S'ou when surrounded by two hundred thousand men with artdl- 
ery, cavalry, and elephants, calling upon you for th^ dominions 
which you have robbed tiiem off Justice may, no doubt, in 
such a case forbid the levying of a fine to pay a, revolting 
soldiery ; — a treaty may stand m the way of increafong a tribute 
to keep op the very existence of the psvemment ; and delicacy 
for women may forbid all entrance into a Zenana for money, 
whatever may be the neces^ty for taking it. All these things 
must CTer be occurring. But, under the pressure of such con- 
stant difScnltics, so dangerous to national honour, it might be 
better, periiaps, to think of effectually securine it ^together, by 
recaUing our troops and our merchants, and abandoning our 
orientaTempire. Until this be doae, neither religion nor philo- 
sophy oan be pressed very &r into the (ud of reformation and 
punishment. If Englnnd, &om a lust of ambition and dominion, 
will insist on maintaining despotic rule over distant and hostile 
nations, beyond all comparison more numerous and extended 
than herself and give commission to her viceroys to govern 
them with no other instructions than to preserve iJiem. and to 
secure permanently their revenues ; with what colour of coiraa- 
tency or reason can she place herself in the moral chair, and 
affect to be shocked at tho esocution of her own orders ; advert- 
ing to (he exact measure of wickedness and injustice necessary 
to their execution, and complaining only of Che excess as the im- 
morality, considering her authority as a dispensation for break- 
ing the commands of God, and the breach of them as only 
punishable when contrary to (he ordinances of man ? 
"Such a proceeding, gentlemen, begets serious reflections. 

* The rhi'ilim of this cdelirntfld puaaKe has been muuually adoiKd: 
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It would be better, perhaps, for the masters and tlie servants 
i>( all such governments to join in supplication that the great 
Author of violated humanity may not confound them together 
in one common JDdgment."—ii., 260-265. 

Id GonBidering this passage, we earnestly entreat the 
reader, whoever he may be, to reflect on the moral of 
it, as it bears on the great questions of East Indian 
policy ; but, as far as relates to the character of Mr. 
Erskine'a eloquence, we would point out, as the most 
remarkable feature in it, that in no one sentence is the 
subject — the buwness in hand — the case — the client — 
the verdict, lost sight of; and that the Are of that 
oratory, or rather that rhetoric (for it was quite, under 
discipline), which was melting the hearta, and dazzling 
the understandings of his hearers, had not the power 
to touch for an instant the hard head of the iVm 
Prius la/wyer, from which it radiated ; or to make him 
swerve, by one hairbreadth even, from the minuter 
details most befitting his purpose, and the alternate 
admisaons and disavowals best adapted to put hia case. 
in the safest position. This, indeed, was the grand 
secret of Mr. Erskine's unparalleled success at the 
English Bar. Without it, he might have filled West- 
minster Hall with his sentences, and obtained a repu- 
tation for eloquence, somewhat like the fame of a 
popular preacher or a distingiuahod actor ;— but his 
fortunes — ay, and the hberties of his country — are 
built on the matchless skill with which he could subdue 
the geniuB of a first-rate orator to the uses of the most 
consummate advocate of the age. 

After the passage just quoted, he contends (always 
taking care to protest ag^st the innuendoes in every 
particular), that though a man in the situation of the 
author should happen, in a long work, to use one or 
two intemperate espresuons, he must not, on this 
account, be "subjed^d to infamy," "If," saj^ he, 
" this severe duty were binding on your consciences, 
the liberty of the pr^s would be but an empty sound; 
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and no man could venture to write on any subject, 
however pure his purpose, without an attorney at one 
elbow, and a counsel at the other." This leads to 
another of those highly-wrought, and jet argument 
tatire passages, which so emmently distingui^ this 
oratioa : — 

" From minda tbuB subdued by the tetrois of punishment, 
tbere could biae no works of geoius to expand the empre of 
human reason, nor anr masterly compositions on the general 
nature of goyemment, by the help of which the great common- 
weoltbs of mankind have founded their establishmeDts ; much 
less any of those useful applications of them to critical conjunc- 
tures, by which, ftom time to time, our own constitution, by the 
exertions of patriot citizens, has been brought back to its 
standard. Under such terrors, all the great lights of science 
and invilization must be extinguished : for men cannot com- 
mumcsite th^ free thoughts to one another with a lash held 
over tb^ heads. It is ue nature of everything that is great 
and use&l, both in the animate and inanimate world, to be wild 
and irregolar,— and we must be content«d to take them with 
the allovB which belong to them, or live without them. Genius 
breaks from the fetters of criticism, but its wanderings are sanc- 
tioned by its majest}^ and wisdom when it advances in its path: 
— subject it to the cmic, and you tame it into dulness. Sughty 
rivers break down thdr banks in the winter, sweeping away to 
death the fiocka which are fattened on the soil that they fertilize 
in the summer : the few may be saved by embankments from 
drowning, but the flock must perish for hunger. Tempests 
occaaionally shake oor dwellings, and dissipate our commerce ; 
but they scourge before them Uie lazy elements, which without 
ihem would stagnate into pestilence. In like manner Liberty 
herself, the last and best gift of God to his creatures, must be 
taken just as she is : you might pare her down into bashfiil 
regularity, and shape her into a perfect model of severe scru- 
puJona law, but she would then be Liberty no longer ; and you 
must be content to die under the lash of this inexorable justice 
which you had exchanged for the banners of Freedom," — ii., 
366-268. 

The only other extract which fre shall make, is from 
the Peroration, where he iLuatratos his argument — of 
the necessity of taking the whole work m questioD 
together, in judging of ita intentions and merits — by 
the awful example of the judgment to be expected on 
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tlie book of human life at the last day ; a topic which 
he manages with his usual delicacy of taste, and feli- 
city of diction : — 

" One word more, gentlemen, and I have ■Jone. Everj 
human kribunal ought to take core to administer justice, as ve 
look hereafter to have justice administered to om«elves. Upon 
the principle on which the Attorney- General prays sentebce 
upon ray client, — God have mercy upon o8 ! — instead of standhig 
before him in judgment with the hopes and consolations of 
Christians, we must call upon the mountiuns to cover us ; for 
which of us can present, for Omi)iscicnt examination, a pure, 
unspotted, and faultless course? But I humbly expect that the 
benevolent Author of our being will judge ns as I have been 
pointing out for your example. Holding up the great volume 
of onr lives in his hands, and regarding the general scope of 
them ; — if he discovers benevolence, charity, and good-will to 
man beating in the heart, where he alone can look ; — if he finds 
that our conduct, though often forced out of the path by our 
infirmities, has been in general well directed : his all-searching 
■eye will assuredly never pursue us into those little comers of 
cur lives, much less will his justice select them for punishment 
without the general context of our existence, by which faults 
may be sometimes fouud to have grown out of virtues, and very 
many of our heaviest offences to have been grafted by human 
imperfection upon the best and kindest of our affections. No, 
gentlemen, believe me, this is not the course of Divine justice, 
or there is no truth in the Gospels of Heaven. If the general 
tenor of a man's conduct be such as I have represented it, he 
may walk through the shadow of death, with all his faults about 
him, with as much cheerfulness as in the common paths of life ; 
because he knows that, instead of a stem accuser to expose 
before the Author of his nature those fhiil passages which, like 
the scored matter in the book before you, chequers the volume 
of the brightest and best-spent life, His mercy will obscure 
them fix)m the eye of His purity, and our repentance blot them 
out for ever. "-.4., 269-271. 

The speech of Mr. Perry (the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, who has distinguished himself too, on a late 
occasion, as the successful advocate of a free press), is, 
though much less brilliant, almost equal in skill and 
nrgnment; and it produced, like the defence of Stock- 
dsJe, a clear acquittal. We shall, however, rather 
4lirect the atteutjon of our readers to the speech ia 
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Frost's case, who was accused, by the very cwii/brtaNe 
loyalty of some good men in those days, of uttering 
seditious words. They turned out to be a few random 
expressions used in passing through a coffee-house, 
where he had been dining, and driuMng pretty freely, 
at an agricitltural meeting. 

At the present day, or at any time since the mild 
and conciliatory administration of Mr. Addington (to 
whom, on this, as well as on other accounts, we gladly 
pay the tribute of our humble gratitude), no man 
would be found base enough to denounce such offences, 
— because the government would be ashamed to employ 
even professional spies on such eavesdropping errands. 
But in that day of alarm, it was far otherwise. We 
were then reaping the bitter first-fruits of the penitence 
of Mr. Pitt — -a, new convert from the damnable heresy 
of Reform, and performing his rigorous noviciate 
among the associated enemies of popular rights. In 
the fervour of that new-sprung zeal, an experiment 
was made on the temper and character of the nation, 
which nothing but the alarms transplanted from France 
could have made any mortal bold enough to hare 
attempted ; which the conversions of Oliver Cromwell 
did not surpass, except in success ; — which Buonaparte 
himself, in the antijacobln part of his life — -in his third 
manner {to use the langu^e of painters) has scarcely 
excelled, unless in the greater boldness of the design, 
and brilliancy of the execution ; — and which the m- 
tegrity of British courts of justice, and the genius of 
Mr. Erakine, alone prevented from dyeing the canvas 
with as deep a shade among ourselves The trade of 
a spy was then not merely lucrative ; it had almost 
ceased to be degrading. Friends of the constitution, 
as they were called, conveyed the dark hint, and 
carried the careless words of the supposed " democrat' 
from bouse to house, till, at last, his person was watched, 
his temper tried, the accents of discontent r^^stered, 
as they were wrung from his lips by every indignity 
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which the persecution of society (if we may so apeak) 
can inflict ; — and then his company shunned hy the 
base and the cowardly, — or only resorted to by the 
loyal who had not yet fattened npon him, and had 
their fortune still to make out of his life and conversa- 
tion. 

We speak not from hearsay — or from fancy — but 
from distinct and personal recollection ; for fifteen 
years have not passed over om- heads, since every part 
of the island, from the metropolis to the meanest 
village that supports an attorney or a curate, teemed 
with the wretched vermin whom we axe in vain 
attempting to describe. We speak, indeed, from notes 
that are still fresh and legible ; for, turn which way 
we will, we now see almost all the places of profit and 
trust in this island filled with persons, for whose eleva- 
tion we should find it hard to account, if we did not 
look back to their apprenticeships in 1794 and 1795. 
We speak from a feeling recollection ; — for, where did 
this unutterable baseness — this infinite misery — ^this 
most humiliating curse, fall so heavily as in the very 
dty where we now write ? — and for no other reason, 
bat becaose Scotland has no popular spirit, from 
having no popular elections — and because her courts of 
justice were, at that time, considerably behind the 
courts of Westmmster. In London, the evil was less 
severely felt ; but it was no fault of Mr. Pitt's that it 
stopt where it did. He had committed in bis youth 
the sin of reform ; — he had his atonement to make for 
an offence only pardonable on the score of that heed- 
less and tender age — only to be expiated by the most 
glaring proofs of amendment. 

The speech for Mr. Frost is the first of those almost 
miraculous exertions which, in that momentous crisis, 
Mr. Erskine made for the liberties of his country. We 
shall give our readers only a short specimen of it, as 
descriptive of the proceedings which we have been 
alluding to ; and more especially of the conduct of the 
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goTemmeat and their agents in Scotland. Conld 
evidence be bronght from Ireland, we apprehend the 
Scottish persecutions would gink out of sight : — 

" Gentlemen, it is impoaEible for me to fonn any other jade- 
ment of the impressioii which sach a proceeding alto^der n 
like); to make upon your minds, but fitun llut which it makei 
upon my otcn. In the first place, is Bociety to be protected bj 
the breach of those confidences, and in the destruction of that 
security and Iranquillit}', which constitute its veiy essence eveiy- 
where, but which, till of late, inoet emphaticaUy characterized 
the life of an Englishman ? Is government to derive dignily 
itnd safety by means which render it impos^ble for anj man who 
liaa the least spait of honour to step forward to serve it? la 
the time come when obedience to die law and correctness of 
conduct are not a suffident protection to the subject, but that 
be must measure bis steps, sdect his exprcssioQs, and adjust his 
T^ looks in the most common and private intercourses of life ? 
Must tux English gentleman in fntnre fill his wine by a measare, 
lest, in the openness of his soul, and whilst believing his neigh- 
bours are joining with )iim in that happy relaxation and freedom 
of thought, which is the prime blessing of life, he should find his 
character blasted, and his person in a prison? Does any man 

Cut such constraint upwo himself in the most private moment cf 
is life, that he would be contented to have his loosest and 
lightest words recorded, and set in array against him in a coort 
of justice? Thank God, the world hves very differently, or it 
would not be worth living in. There are moments when jarring 
opniona may be given without inconsistency, — when Truth 
herself may be sported with without the breach of veracilj — 
and where well-imagined nonsense ia not only superior to, but 
is the very index to wit and wisdom. I might safely assert, 
taking, too, for the standard of my assertion the most honour- 
ably correct and enlightened societies in the kingdom, that if 
maiugnaut spies were properly posted, scarcely a dinner would 
end without a duel and an indictment. 

" When I came down this morning, and found, contrary to 
iny ejcpectalion, that we were to be stufled into this miserable 
hole in the wall,' to consume our constitutions : — suppose I had 
muttered along through the gloomy passages — What, is this 
cursed trial of Hastings going on again ? Are we to have no 
respite? Are we to die of the asthma in this damned comer? 
I wish to God that the roof would come down and abate the 
Impeachment, Lords, Commons, and all together. Such a wish 

' The Eing'B Bench sat in the Small Coart of Comtnoii Plea^ tba 
Impeachment having shut op ifs own court. — Edit^ 
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proceeding from the mind, would be desperate wickedness, and 
the aerioua cxpresaioD of it a, high and critical contempt of 
Pftrliflment. Perhaps the bare utterancts of Buch words, even 
without meaning, wouJd be irreverend and foolieli ; but still, if 
such expressions had been gravely imputed to me as the result 
of a malignaiit mind, Beeking the destruction of the Lords and 
Commons of England, how would they have been treated in the 
Houseof Commonson amotionformyexpubion? Howl The 
witness would have been laughed out of the house before he had 
half-finished his evidence, and would have been voted to be too 
great a blockhead to deserve a worse character. Many things 
-are, indeed, wrong and reprehensible, that neither do nor can 
bocomo the objects of criminal justice; because the happinesti 
and security of social life, which are the very end and object of 
all law and justice, forbid the communication of them; because 
tb.e spirit of a gentieman, which is the most refined moralitjn 
either shuts men's ears agfunst what should not be heard, or 
closes their lips with the sacred seal of honour. 

" This tadt but well understood and delightful compact of 
social life is perfectiy consistent with its safety. The securitj- 
of free govemmenta, and the unsuspecting coaEdence of everj' 
man who lives under them, are not only compatible but inse- 
parable. It is easy to distinguish where the public duty calls 
lor the violation of the private one : criminal intention, but not 
indecent levities, — not even grave opinions unconnected with 
conduct, are to be exposed to the magistrate ; and when men, 
which happens but seldom, without the honour or the sense to 
make the due distinctions, force complaints upon governments, 
which (hey can neither approve of nor refuse to act upon, — it 
becomes the office of juries — as it is yours to-day — to draw the 
true line in thmr judgments, measunng men's conduct by the 
safe standards of human life and eaperieuce." — ii., 341-344. 

After quoting Mr. Burke's spirited remarks on the 
system of e^ionage and persecution practised in 
France he proceeds : — 

" If these sentiments apply so justly to the reprobation of 
persecution for opinions — even ior opinions which the laws, 
however absurdly. Inhibit, — for opinions, though certainly and 
maturely entertamed, — though publicly professed, and though 
followed up by corresponding conduct ; — how irresistibly do 
they devote to contempt and execration all eavesdropping 
attacks upon loose conversations, casual or convivial, more 
especially when proceeding fi'Om persons conforming to all the 
religious and <avil institutions of the stale, unsupported by 
general and avowed profession, and not merely unconnected 
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with conduct, but ecaredj ttteaA«A ifith recollection or con- 
adouaaem 1 Soch a Tesfttioua Bretem of ioquigitdon, the diaturber 
of household peace, began and ended with the Star Chamber ; 
—the Teneraue law of England never knew it; — her noble, 
diniified, and humane policy eoan above the little irregnlarilies 
of our lives, and disdaina to enter our closets withont a wanani 
fbimded upon complaint. Constructed by man to regulate 
human infirmitieH, and not by God to ^ard the purity of angels, 
it leaves to as our thoughts, our opinions, and our conversa- 
tions, and punishea only overt acta of contempt and disobedience 
to her authority. 

" Gentlemen, this is not the specious phrase of an advocate 
for hia client ; — it is not even my eiposition of the spirit of our 
constitution ; — but it is the phrase and tetter of the law itself. 
In the most critical conjunctures of our histoiy, when govern- 
ment was legislating for its own existence and continaance, it 
never overstepped this wise moderation. To give stability to 
egtablishments, it occasionally bridled opinions concerning them ; 
but ila punishments, dough sanguinary, laid no snares for 
ihougMkss life, and took no man by surprise."— ii-, 345, 546. 

We subjoin one other passage from the conelusion 
of the speech, because its appUcation to the present 
times 18 but too striking : — 

" Indeed, I am very sorry to say that we hear of late too 
much of the excellence of the British Government, auAfeel but 
too little of its benefits. They, too, who pronounce its pan^^yrics, 
are those who alone prevent the entire public from acceduig to 
them; — the eulogium comes from a suspected quarter, when h, 
is pronounced by persons enjoying every honour from tie Crown, 
and treatingthe people upon iH occasions with suspidoa and 
contempt. The three estates of the kingdom are co-ordinate, 
all alike rapresenlJDjg the dignity, and lointly executing the 
authority of the nation ; yet all our loyalty seems to be wasted 
upon one of them. How happens it else that we are so ex- 
quisitely sensible, so tremblingly alive to every attack upon the 
Crown, or the Nobles that surround it, yet so completely 
careless of what regards the once nmaPKOTED jind awfci 
CoMMOSB OF Great Bbitais! 

" If Mr. Frost had gone into every coffee-house, from Char- 
ing Cross to the Exchange, — lamentmg the dangers of popular 
government, — reprobatmg the peevishness of oppodtion m Par- 
liament, and wishing, in the most advised terms, that we could 
look up to the Throne and its exceDent Ministers alone for 
quiet and comfortable government, do you think that we shonld 
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have had an indictment f I ask pardon tor the suppoidtdon ; I 
can discover that yon are lauefiin^ at me for ita absnrditj'. 
Indeed, I mi^ht a^ j'ou whether it h cot the notoiious lan- 
guage of the hieheBt men, in and out of Farliajnent, to justi^ 
ftie alienation of the popular part of the Government from the 

r't and principle of its trust and office, and to prognosticstii 
very ram and downfall of England, from a free and uncor- 
rupted representation of the great body of the people? I 
solemnly declare to you, that I think the whole of this system 
leads inevitably to the dangers we seek to avert ; — -it divides the 
higher and the lower classes of the nation into adverse parties, 
instead of uniting and compotmdin^ them into one harmomoa!i 
whole ; — it embitters the people agamat authority, which, when 



titey are made to feel and know is but their own security, thev 
must, from the very natore of man, unite to support and i^erisli 
I do not believe that there is any set of men to be named ii 



Bn^and, — I might say that I do not know an mdividual who 

seriously wishes to touch the Crown, or any branch of our 
excellent constitution ; and when we hear peevish and disre- 
spectful exprCBSLODS concerning any of its functions, depend upon 
it, it proceeds from some practical variance between ita theory 
and its practice. These vnriancee are the fatal springs of dis- 
order and disgust ;^they lost America, and in that unfortunate 
separation lud the foundation of all that we have to fear ; yet, 
instead of treading back our steps, we seek recovery in the 
system which brought us into pern. Let Government in Eng- 
lani always take care to make its administration correspond 
with the true spirit of our genuine constitution, and nothing 
irill ever endanger it. Let it seek to maintain its corruptions 
by severity and coerdon, — and neither laws nor arms will 
support it. These are my sentiments ; and I advise you, how- 
ever unpopular they may be at this moment, to consider them 
before yon repel them."— ii., 353-356. 

In the violence of that day, the exertions of Mr. 
Erskine Med of their accustomed effect ; and Mr. 
Frost was found guilty. But the impression of his 
defence was not lost ; and it deterred the government 
from risking its credit on such precarious apeeula- 
tjons, until, m 1794, the charges of high treason were 
brought forward, the whole force of the Bar mar- 
shalled gainst the prisoners, and every effort used 
to beat down their undaunted defender. Then it was 
that his consummate talents shone in their full lustre. 
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llis indefatigable patience — his eternal watohfulness 
— his unceasing labour of body and of mind — the 
strength of an herculean constitution — his untanaeable 
spirit — a subtlety which the merest pleader might 
■envy — a quickness of intellect which made up for the 
host he was opposed to : — these were the great powers 
■of the man ; and the wonderful eloquence of his 
speeches is only to be spoken of as second to these. 
Amidst all the struggles of the constitution, in parlia- 
ment, in the council, and in the field, — there is no 
one man, certainly, to whose individual exertions it 
owes so much, as to this celebrated advocate ; and if 
ever a single patriot saved his country from the hor- 
rors of a proscription, this man did this deed for us, 
in stemming the tide of state prosecutions. 

We have spoken most at large of his later pro- 
ductions ; but the reader will naturally be ansious to 
look at the beginnings of his career. We subjoin, 
therefore, an extract from his celebrated speech for 
Captain Baillie, being the first he ever made, and 
pronounced by him immediately after he was called 
to the Bm". The specimen we are about to give, is 
selected principally with a view to show, that the 
courage which marked Mr. Erskine's professional life 
was not acquired after the success which rendered it 
a safe and cheap virtue ; but being naturally inherent 
in the man, was displayed at a moment when attended 
ivith the most formidable risks : — 

" In this enumeration of delinquents, the Rev. Mr. 

looks round, as if he thought I had forgotten bim. He is mis- 
taken ; — I well remembered him : but his inferoj' ia worn thread- 
bare. Mr. Murphy has already treated him with that ridicule 
which his folly, SJid Mr. Feckham with that invective which his 
wickedness, deserve. I shall, therefore, forbear to t^nt the ear 
of the Court fiirther with hia name ; — & name which would 
bring dishonour upon his countrv and its rcli^on, if human 
nature were not happily compelled to bear the greater part of 
the disgrace, and to share it amongst mankind." — 

" Sack, mj Lords, is the case. The defi^ndajit, — not a disap- 
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pointed, mallisoiu informer, prjing into official abuaes, because 
without office himself, but himself a man in office ; — not liouble- 
somely inquisitive into other men's departments, but oonscien- 
tioualycorrectinff hia own ; — doing it pursuant to the rules of law, 
aod, what heightens the character, doiag it at the risk of his 
office, from which the effiontery of power nas already suspended 
him without proof of hia guilt ; — a conduct not only myust and 
illiberal, but highly dierespectftil to this Conrt, whose Judges 
sit in the double cftpacily of ministers of the law, and governors 

of this sacred and abused institntion. Indeed, Lord has, 

in my mind, acted Buch a part" 

[/fere, Lord Mansfield obaarving the Coutuel heated with hi$ 
iubject, and growing personal on tke^rst Lord of the Admi- 
rally, told him that Lord wag not before the Court.'] 

" I know that he ii not formally before the Court ; but, for 
that TeiT reason, / will bring him before the Court, He has 
placed Uiese men in the front of the battle, in hopes to escape 
under th^ shelter ; but I will not join in battle with them : 
their vices, though screwed ap to the highest pitch of human 
depravity, are not of dignity enough to vindicate the combat 
with me. I will drae him to tight, who is (he dark mover behind 

this scene of iniquity. I assert that the Earl of- has but 

one road to escape out of this business without pollution and 
disgrace : and that u, by publicly disavowing the acta of the 

Etosecutors, and restoring Captain BaiUie to ms command. If 
e docs this, then his offence will be no more than the too com- 
mon one, of having auffia^d his own persona/ interest to prevail 
over his public duty, in placing his voters in the Hospital. But 
if, on the contrary, he continues to protect the prosecutors, 
in spite of the evidence of their guilt, which has excited the 
abhorrence of the numerous audience that crowd this Court, — 

IF HE KEEPS THIS INJDKED UAH S08FENDSD, OB DAKES TO 
TDKN THAT 8IISPEN810N INTO A REMOVAL, I flHAIi THEN NOT 

BCRUPLB TO DECLARE HIM AN ACCOMPLICE IM THEIR GUILT 

A SHAHELESe OPPRESSOR — A DISORACE TO HIS RANK, ASI> A 

TRAiTOK TO HIS TRUST. But M I should be Very sorry that the 

fortune of my brave and honourable friend should depend, either 

upon the exercise of Lord 's virtues, or the influence of his 

i^rs, I do most earnestly entreat the Court to mark the malig- 
nant object of this prosecution, and to defeat it : — I beseech you, 
my Lonls, to consider, that even by discharging the rule, and 
with costs, the defendant is nether protected nor restored. I 
trust, theI^efore, your Lordships will not rest satisfied with ful- 
filling your JUDICIAL duty, but, as the strongeEt evidence of 
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fuul abuses has, hy acadent, come collaterally before yon, ibat 
you Trill protect a brave and public- apirited officer from thR 
persecution this writing has brought upon him, and not sufi^ 
30 dreadful an example to go abroad into the world as the ruin 
of as upright man for haying faithfully discharged his duty. 

" My Lords, this matter a of the last importance. J speak 
Dot as an advocate alone — I apeak to you as a han — as a 
oKmber of a state, whose very existence depends upon her 
SAVAL flTRBNOTH. If a loisgoveniment were to fiOl upon 
Oheiaea Hospital, to the ruin and discouragement of our armj-, 
It would be no doubt to be lamented ; yet I should not think it 
&tal : but if our fleets are te be crippled by the banefid infln- 
e of elections, wb are 1.0ST indeed ! uthe-aeaman, who. 



while he e»poees hia body to &tigues and dangers — ^looking 
forward to Greenwidi as an asylum for infirmity and old age^ 
sees the eates of it blooked up by corruption, and hears the riot 
and mirth of luxurious landmen drowmng the groans and com- 
plaints of the wounded, helpless companions of hia glory — lie 
will t«mpt the seas no more. The Admiralty may press hih 
SODY, indeed, at the expense of humanity and the constitution j 
but th^ cannot press his mind — they cannot press the heroic 
ardour of a British sailor ; and, instead of a fleet te carry 
'terror all round the globe, the Admiralty may not much longer 
be able to amuse us with even the peaceable unsubstantial 
pageant of a review. 

" Fine akd lupiuBotiMBNTl Hie man deserves a paiacb 



1 of a PKI80S, who prevents the palace, built by the 

Sablic bounty of bis country, from being converted into a, 
ongeoD, and who sacrifices his own security to the interests «f 
humanity and virtue."— i,, 20, 29-32. 

The profes^onal life of this eminent pereon, who has, 
of late years, reached the highest honours of the lav, 
is in every respect usefiil as an example to futm^ law- 
yers. It shows, that a base, time-serTing demeanonr 
towards the Judges, and a corrupt or servile condact 
towards the Government, are not the only, though, 
from the frailty of human nature, and the wickedness 
of the age, they may often prove the surest roads to 
m-eferment. It exalts the character of the Euglisb 
Barrister beyond what, in former times, it had at- 
tained, and holds out an illustrious instance of patriot* 
ism uid independence, united with the highest legal 
exeellenco, and crowned, in the worst of tunes, with 
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the most ample success. But it is doubly important, 
by proving how much a single man can do against tbe 
corruptions of his age, and how far he cao vindicate 
the liberties of his country, so long as courts of justice 
are pure, by raising his single voice agfunst the outcry 
of the people, ana the influence of the Crown, at a 
time when the union of these opposite forces was 
bearing down aU opposition in Parliament, and daily 
setting at nought the moat splendid talents, armed 
with the most just cause. While the administration 
of the law flows in such pure channels, — while the 
Judges are incorruptible, and are watched by the 
scrutinizmg eyes of an enlightened Bar, as well as by 
the jealous attention of the country,- — while juries 
continue to know, and to exercise their high functions, 
and a single advocate of bounty and talents remiuns 
— ^thank God, happen what will in other places, our 
personal safety is beyond the reach of a corrupt 
ministry and their venal adherents. Justice will hold 
her even balance, in the midst of hosts armed with gold 
or with steel. The law will be admimstered stea^lj, 
while the principles of right and wrong — ^the evidence 
of the senses themselves — the very axioms of arith- 
metic — ^may seem, elsewhere, to be mixed in one giddy 
and inextncable confdsion ; and, afber every other 
plank of the British constitution shall have sunk below 
the weight of the Ctown, or been stove in by the 
violence of popular commotion, that one will rem^, 
to which we are ever fondest of clinging, and by which 
we can always most surely be saved. 
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It b now a considerable time since we calleci the at- 
tention of our readers to the very interesting and 
important publication of which this volume forma the 
sequel. The opinions then expressed, although known 
to be those entertained by the enlightened profession 
of which Lord Erskine was the chief ornameut, have, 
as might be expected from party violence and igno- 
rance, encountered some opposition; — chiefly, how- 
ever, among persons at a distance from the theatre 
whore his talents were displayed, and not the most 
capable, in other respects, of forming a sound judg- 
ment on such subjects. The remarks which we made 
on the pohtical persecutions of 1794, have been also 
attacked ; and, as might be expected, with some bitter- 
ness, by the few remaining adherents of the system, — 
and the supporters of those weak and contemptible 
politicians who are seeking to remove the worst enemy 
they have to contend with — popular discussion — by 
reviving the measures formerly pursued gainst the 
liberty of the press. Having now had some leisure 
for maturely weighing both branches of the subject, 
— ^the merits of the orations in question, and the 
character of the measures of 1794, — and having had 
ample opportunities of observing the way in which 
those topics are canvassed by such as are competent 
to handle them, we have no hesitation in avowing that 
our sentiments remaio wholly unchanged. Not a word 
have we heard derogatory to the warm and unhought 

:r, Of» MitceUanecUi 3tibjiri». 
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applauae extorted from us by the great services which 
Lord Erskine has rendered to the cause of Liberty ; 
and we fancy that all who have had time to study the 
speeches, now go along with ub in the tribute of admi- 
ration paid to their transcendent merits. Indeed there 
seems but one voice upon the matter. We beard some 
time Sigo of an exception or two, the particulars of 
which Bave escaped us ; but we believe there was a 
newspaper written in the Scottish tongue, in some 
remote part of the country, which professed an in- 
ability to understand the beauties of the composition, 
possibly froni ignorance of the language in which the 
speeches were delivered : and it was said, that an 
attorney, somewhere in Scotland (and most likely 
from the same cause), was greatly offended at our 
praise of the speech for Stockdale, which he professed 
an inability to enter into ;— but was confident the best 
" Session papers" were very different things. With 
these slight exceptions we take the opinion of the coun- 
try, and of every part of the world where the language 
is understood, to be that of the most unbounded admi- 
ration of these exquisite specimens of judicial oratory, — 
and of great obligations to the editor of the collection. 
Those obligations are now considerably increased 
by the pubhcation of the present volume, which con- 
tains some speeches less known to the world, because 
upon subjects of a private nature, but not at all in- 
ferior in oratorical merit to the finest of Lord Erskine's 
performances in State Trials. It is with great delight 
that we revert to so interesting a task as that of 
tracing the skill and genius of a first-rate orator, and 
of holding up his exertions for the instruction of those 
who may feel within themselves one of the noblest 
passions of our nature — love of the fame to be acquired, 
and the gratification to be felt, in wielding the feelings 
of a popniar assembly ; — a pairaion only second to that 
of which Lord Erskine too holds forth so bright an 
example — the love of earning that ^me by the st 
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which, ID a free country, eloquence may render to the 
rights of the people, and the beat interests of man- 
kind. 

This volume contains seven speeches of Mr. Erskine ; 
three of which are on trials of a public nature — the 
speech of Hadfield, that for the Ifiidras Council, and 
that for CutbelL The other four are speeches in pri- 
vate actions ; two in cases of adultery, one in an action 
for breach of promise of marriage, and one in the 
Bishop of Bangor's case. There b a circumstance, 
unavoidable perhaps, but greatly to be lamented, in 
the publication of the two speeches in cases of seduc- 
tion : we mean the pain which a revival of such discus- 
bions must give to the feelings of the parties and their 
families. The publicity of their story inflicts some of 
the most acute of the sufferings arising from such 
transactions at the time ; and it is painful to think how 
severely the same feelings must be wounded by the 
revival of the subject at a distance of time, when those 
may have become capable of being wounded, over 
whose happily tender years the first olast of evil fame 
had passea innoxious. For this serious evil we fear 
there is no remedy; yet we do not the less regret 
it; and, in alluding to the cases in question, and 
(^noting passages, we shall carefully abstain from men- 
tioning names, that we may not have to reproach 
ourselves with spreading the mischief 

The speech for Hadfield contains one of the most 
sound and able disquisitions on tho subject of insanity, 
as matter of defence against a criminal charge, that is 
anywhere to be found. Indeed we view it as a particu- 
larly important addition to legal learning, and as going 
far to settle the question within what limits tliis defence 
shall be available. Most of our readers must recollect 
the singular transaction vrhich gave rise to it. We 
prefer recalling it to the minds of such as do not, in 
the words of Mr. Erskine's exordium ; for they convey 
& lessou as well as a narrative of the fact ; — 
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" The scene which we are engapred in, and the daty which I 
am not merely privileged, but appointed by the autbonty of the 
Court to perform, exhibits to the whole dvilized world a per- 
petaal monument of our national justice. 

" The transaction, indeed, in every part of it, as it stands 
recorded in the evidence already before ua, places our countr}>, 
and its government, and its inhabitants, upon the highest 

Sinnacle of human elevation. It appeiu^ that, upon the 15th 
ay of May last, his Majesty, after a reign of forty years, not 
merely in sovereign power, but spontaneously in the very hearts 
of his people, was openly shot at (or to all appearance shot at) 
in a public theatre m the centre of his capital, and amidst the 
loyal plaudits of his subjects, tet not 4 haie of the B£jU> of 
THE SUPPOSED ASSASSIN WAS TOTTCHED. In this Unparalleled 
scene of calm forbearance the King himself, though he stood 
first in personal interest and feeling, as well as Ju command, 
was a singular and fortunate example. The least appearance of 
emotion on the part of that august personage must unavoidably 
have produced a scene quite mSerent, and far less honourable, 
than the Court is now witnessing ; but his Majesty remdned 
unmoved, and the person apparently offending was only secured, 
without injury or reproach, for the business of this day." — P. 5. 

He then describes the peculiar indulgences which 
our treason-laws extend to the accused; in so much 
that he who, for an attack upon the meanest mdivi> 
dual, would be hurried away to trial, without delay or 
counsel^ or knowledge of witnesses, or of jurors, or of 
charges, ia, when charged with a murderous design 
against the sovereign of the country, " covered all over 
with the armour of the law;"^ — a distmction which, 
when soberly considered, we may in passing remark, 
affords praise to the English law of treasons, at the 
expense of the other branches of criminal jurispru- 
dence. Mr. Erskine, pursuing the topic, enters upon 
a train of reflections, which, we think, all will acknow- 
ledge to be profound, who are not resolved to call 
everything shallow and empty which they are forced 
to admit b beautiful and brUhaat : — 

"Gentlemen, when this melancholy catastrophe happened, 
and the prisoner was arrugued for trial, I remember to have 
sud to some now present, thai it was, at first view, difficult to 
bring those indulgent exceptions to the general rules of trial 
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within the principle which dictated them to oni hnmane ances- 
tors in caees of treason Bg^st the political goTemment, or of 
rebelliout conspiracy against the peraon of the king. In rt«*e 
cases, the passions and interesta of great bodies of powerfiil men 
being engaged and agitated, a counterpoise became necessaiy to 
give composure and impartiality to criminal tribmia]s ; but a 
mere murderous attack upon the King's person, not at aQ con- 
nected with his political character, seemed a case to be ranged 
and dealt with like a BJinilB-r attack upon any priyate man. 

" But the wisdom of the law is greater than any man's 
wisdom; how much more, therefore, than mine! An attack 
upon the King is considered to be parricide ag^st the State ; 
and the jviry and the witnesses, and even the judges, are the 
children. It is fit, on that account, that there should be a 
solemn pause before we rush to judgment : and what can be a 
more sublime spectacle of justice than to see a statutable dis- 
qoalificalJon of a whole nation for a limited period, — a fifteen 
days' quarantine before trial, lest the mind shoidd be subject to 
the contagjon of partial afiectionsl"" — Pp. 6, 7. 

The speech for the Madras Coundl was deliyered 
soon after Mr. Erskine came to the bar, on an occa^on 
which excited unexampled interest in those days of 
quiet, when the world was unaccustomed to great and 
strange events, — the arrest of Lord Pigot, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding between him and his 
CounciL They were prosecuted at the desire of the 
House of Commons, and convicted ; but when brought 
up for judgment, after Mr. Dunning, Mr. Erskine, and 
others, had been beard in mitigation, they were onlv 
sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, which 
was considered, and most justly, as a very lenient 
punishment. We abstain from entering further into 
the subject of this speech, because it is so similar to 
the late proceedings in the East, and in some of our 
other foreign settlements, that we prefer reserving the 
subject for a more regular and ample consideration. 
This speech is now published for the first time ; and 
though from almost any other quarter it would excite 
no little admiration, we look upon it as the one of the 

' There most be Gftien days between arrsignment and trioL 
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least biilliant of Mr. Erskine's exliibltloDS, and by no 
means the shortest. 

The last speech on a public trial contained in this 
Tolume, is the defence of Mr. Cuthell ; against whom 
an indictment for Ubel had been preferred, in circum- 
stancee of so peculiar a nature, that we are extremely 
glad to find tne case recorded. The interest it excites 
18 closely connected with the topics of the present day, 
and the attacks which ill-advised men are making npon 
the liberty of the press. 

The argument in Morton v. Ferm, is extremehf 
short, and only valuable on account of the principle 
which it illustrates. A verdict had been obtained of 
£2,000 by the plaintiff, who was formerly housekeeper 
to the defendant, and had cohabited with him on 
promise of marriage. After living with her, he had 
contrived to get rid of her, and married another 
person. In consequence " of this treatment and <^- 
appointment, the plaintiff's health, as well as peace of 
mind, had been destroyed. The plaintiff was a widow, 
past the usual age of marriage ; the defendant an 
old man; and both parties remarkably deficient in 
personal charms. The principle contended for by Mr. 
Erskine, in showing cause against a rule obtained by 
Mr. Wallace for a new trial on the ground of excessive 
damages, was, that though in cases where the claim is 
regulated by pecuniary or other contraets of a certain 
definite nature, or founded on damages done to pro- 
perty in a certain calculable shape, the Court may 
interfere if the jury have gone very wide of the mark ; 
yet, where the compensation is for an injury not 
detinite, nor capable of being accurately computed, 
the jury are the fit judges of the amount, provided 
the case has been fairly and fully before them. This 
ground he maintained with success ; and the rule was 
discharged. 

We hasten to the two remMnii^ speeches in this 
volume (passing over that in the Bishop of Bangor's 
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case as well knonn), — those in cases of adultery. 
They contain some of the finest iqjecimens of Mr. 
Erskine's eloquence ; and we trust we shall be able to 
lay a few of the passages before our readers without 
bemg under the necessity of particularizing names. 
In the one, he was counsel for the pltuntiff; aad the 
defendant having suffered judgment to go hy default, 
this address was delivered before the under-sheriff and 
his jury, impannclled fo assess the damages, in execu- 
tion 01 the writ of inquiry. In the other, he wa& 
counsel for the defendant at the trial in the Court of 
King's Bench. 

Perhaps the circumstances in which the first of these 
speeches was delivered are little knovm to many of our 
readers. The majesty of English justice, — which is 
ample and full while the parties are at issue, Mid the 
Court in which the record is, or the Judge to whom 
it is sent for trial, have the whole treatment of the 
cause,— sinks into rather an obscure form, when the 
general statement of the facts is no longer disputed, 
and the only rem^uning question between the parties 
relates to the amount of fee compensation due. This . 
point, frequently the most important of all, is left to 
the ministerial officer, or his deputy, who is generally 
a practising attorney, assisted by a junior barrister 
and a common jury. The Court, thus constituted, 
meets in any room which may be provided for the 
purpose: — In the present case it assembled in the 
King's Arms Tavern, in Palace Yard. The first 
object of Mr. Erskine was, therefore, to counteract 
the natural effect of these circumstances, and to rsuse 
the dignity of the place, and form of procedure, by 
all his arts; and he judiciously recurs to the same 
topic in his peroration. After describing the early 
intimacy and long-continued friendship of the parlies. 
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nearly five years before the discovery of the connexion, hud 
moat probably taken place. 1 will leave you to consider what 
most have been the feelings of such a hnsband, upon tie fatnl 
discovery that his wife, and such a nife, had conducted herself 
in a manner that not merely deprived him of her comfort and 
sodety, but placed him in a sitnation too horrible to be deacribod. 
If a man without children is suddenly cnt off by an adulterer 
from all the comforts and happiness of marriage, tbe discovery 
of his condition is happiness itself when compared with that to 
which tie plaintiff is reduced. When children, by a woman 
lost for ever to the husband by the arts of the adulterer, ,!rn 
begotten in the unsuspected days of virtue and happiness, there 
remains a consolation', mixed, indeed, with the most painliil 
reflections, yet a consolation still. But what is the plamtitf 'a 
^tuation ? He does not know at vhat time this heavy calamity 
fell upon him; he is tortioed with tbe moKt afilictmg of all 
human sensations. When he looks at tbe children, whom he is 
by law bound to protect and to provide for, and from wbose 
existence he ought t« receive the dehghtful return which tne 
union of instinct and reason has provided for the continuation 
of tbe world, he knows not whether he ia lavishing his fondness 
and affection upon his own children, or upon tbe seed of a villnin 
sown in the bed of his honour and his delight. He starts bsck 
with horror, when, instead of seeing his own image reflected 
from their intant features, he thinks he sees tbe destroyer of his 
happiness — a midnight robber introduced into his house, under 
proiesaons of friendship and brotherhood — a plunderer, not in 
tbe repositories of his treasure, which may be supplied, or lived 
without, — ' but there where lie had garnered up hia hope.i, — 
Where either he must live or bear no Itfe.' "—Pp. 176-178. 

We know not how this may please BOme readers, 
such as those few who thought our praise of the other 
speeches too unbounded ; but to us it does appear the 
perfection of simple and beautiful composition. We 
extract the following reflections on the law as it re- 
gards this subject,— hut without pursuing the subject 
which they start; as we may have another oppor- 
tonity of treating it at large : — 

" But there are other wrongs which cannot be estimated in 



You cannot redress a man who ia wronged beyond the p 
ability of redress. The law has no means of restoring to! 
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what he has lost. God himself, aei he has coostJtutcd hmnan 
nature, hu no means of aUeriatiiio; euch an injury as the one I 
have brought before yon. Whife the nensibilities, affections, 
and feelings he has given to man rem^, it is impossible to heal 
a wound which strikes bo deep into the soul. When yoa have 
given to a plwDtiff, in damages, all that figures can number, it 
IS as nothing ; — he goes away hanging down his head in sorrow, 
acoompaniM by his wretched family, dispirited and dejected. 
Nevenheleas, the law has given a eitU action for adultery, and, 
strange to say, it has given nothing elst. The law commands 
that the injury shall be compensated (as far as it is practicable) 
FN NONET, because courta of civil justice have no other means 
of compensation THAN TR»n«^; and the only question, therefore, 
and which you upon your oaths are to decide, is this — Has the 
pl^tiff sustained an injury up to the extent which he has coin- 
planed of? Will twenty thousand pounds place him in the 
same condition of comfort and happiness which he enjoyed 
before the adultery, and which the adulterer has deprived him 
of? You know that it will not. Ask your own hearts the 
question, and you will receive the same answer. I should be 
glad to know, then, upon what princuple, as it regards the 
private justice which the plaintifi* has a right to, or upon what 
principle, as the e:tam|ile of that justice aSects the public and 
the remotest generations of mankind, you can reduce this 
demand even in a single farthing."— Pp. 180, 181. 

Having applied these reflections and brought them 
all to bear on his case, so as to increase the ajnount of 
damages by their assistance, he touches another string 
for the same purpose ; and we pray our readers to 
mark, that, wide as he may seem to begin from the 
point he aims at, and largely as his fancy may appear 
to roam, luxuriating in the outskirts of his subject, not 
an idea is ever started hy this great advocate, vrhich 
the matter in issue could have spared, or which he 
does not bring round to the very object he has imme- 
diately in view; aad then we find that it has been not 
merely the most pleasing tnun of description which he 
has been pursuing, but the course most directly con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of his purpose : — 

"I had occasion, not a great while ago, to remark to a jury, 
that the wholesome institutions of the dvilized world came 
seasonably in md of the dispensations of Providence for ou* 
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well-being In the world. If I were to ask what it is that 
prevents the prevalence of the crime of incest, by taking away 
those otherwise natural impnlses, from the promiscuous grati- 
fication of which we should become like the beasts of the field, 
:ind lose all the intellectual endearments which are at once the 
pride and the happiness of man? What is it that renders our 
houses pure, and our families innocent ? It is that, by the wise 
institutions d* all dvilized nations, there is placed a kind of 
guard against the human passions, in that sense of impropriety 
itnd dishonour, which the law has rused up, and impressed wim 
almost the force of a second nature. This wise and politic 
restraint beats down, by the habits of the mind, even a pro- 
peit^ty to incestuous commerce, and opposes those inclinations 
which nature, for wise purposes, has implanted in our breasts at 
the approach of the other sex. It holds the mind in chains 
against the seductiouB of beauty. It is a moral feeling in per- 

Eetual OMOsition to human infirmity. It is like an angel from 
eaven placed to guard us against propensities which are evil. 
It i« Aat warning voice, gentlemen, which enables you to 
embrace yonr daughter, however lovely, without feeling that 
yoD are of a different sex. It is that which enables you, m the 
game manner, to live familiarly with your nearest female rela- 
tions, without those desiren which are natural to man. 

"Next to the tie of blood (if not, indeed, before it), b the 



dominion of the same moral restraint ; and, thank God, generally 
b so, from the operation of the causes which I have described. 
Though not insensible to the charms of female beauty, he receives 
its impressions under a habitual reserve, which honour imposes. 
Hope is the parent of desire, and honour tells him he must not 
hope. Loose thoughts may arise, but they are rebuked and 
dissipated — 

'Evil into the mind oCGod or man 
May come and go, so uuapprov'd, and leave 
Ho spot ai blame behind.' 

" Gentlemen, I trouble you with these reflectJona, that you 
may be able properly to appreciate the guilt of the defendant ; 
and to show you that you are not in a case where lar^ allow- 
ances are to be made for the ordinary infirmities of our imperlect 
natures. When a man does wrong in the heat of auddm passion 
— as, for instance, when, upon receiving an afiront, he rushes 
into immediate violence, even to the deprivation of life, the 
humanity of the law classes his offence amongst the lower degrees 
of homitnde ; it supposes the crime to have been couunitted 
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criiainal act of such s. persou, 1 

consequence, to be compared. i ... 

Invitea into the house of a Mend, — recdved with the open 

arms of affection, aa if the same parents had given them birth 



mcked defendant deliberatelj perpetrated his crime; and, 
shocking to relate, not only contmaed the t^tpearances of 
iHendship, after he had violated its most sacred obligajdons. 
but contmued them as a cloak to the barbaroos i«petit]on8 of 
Ilia ofience — writing letters of regard, whilst, perhmjB, he wcs 
the father of the last child^ whom his injured friend and 
companion was embra<nng and cherishing as his own. What 
protection can such conduct pos^bly reeeive from the humane 
consideration of the law for sudden and violent pasaiona? A 
passion for a woman is progressive — it does not, like anger, 
gain an uncontrolled ascendency in a moment ; nor is a modest 
matron to be seduced in a day. Such a crime cannot, therefore, 
be committed under the resistless dominion of sadden inftrauU' ; 
it must be deiiberalely, wilfuU!/, and wickedli/ committed. The 
defendant could not possibly have incurred the guilt of this 
adultery without often passing through his mind (for he had 
the education and principles of a gentleman) — the very topics 
1 hare been insisting upon before you for his condemnation. 
Listead of bebg suddenly implied towards mischief, without 
leisure for such reflections, he had innumerable difficulties and 
obstacles to contend with. He could not but bear, in the first 
retiisals of this unhappy lady, everything to awaken conscience, 
and even to exute horror. In the arguments he must have 
employed to seduce her from her duty, he could not but recollect, 
and wilfully trample upon Am iiwn. He was a year engaged in 
the pursuit — he resorted repeatedly to his shameful purpose, 
and advanced to it at such interviJa of lame and distance, as 
entitle me to say, that he determined in cold blood to enjoy a 
future and momentary gratiScation, at the expense of every 
principle of honour which is held sacred amongst gentlemen, 
even where no laws interpose their obligations or restraint." — 
Pp. 183-186. 

The jury gave £7,000 damages, supposed to be 
equal to the defendant's whole property. 

The other speech which we proceed to notice is 
of the same exalted character. It was delivered in 
behalf of a gentleman of high family, who having been 
attached to a young lady of equal rank, was prevented 
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from marrying her by the interested views of her 
relations, who preferred an alliance with one of tho 
greatest houses in the kingdom. The marriage was 
an mihappy one : the original attachment seems never 
to have been replaced by any other— it revived after 
an interval of miserj' and separation — and produced 
the elopement which oceaaioned the present action. It 
is quite impossible, we think, for human ingenuity and 
eloquence to have turned those circumstances to better 
account than Mr, Erskine's did in this exquisite speech. 
The counsel for the plaintiff having dwelt on the loss- 
of domestic happiness occasioned by the seduction, Mr. 
Erskine meets him here at once : — 

" In order, therefore, to exaiome this matter (and I shall 
support evciy syllable that I utter with the most pedae and 
uncontrovertible proofs), I will hcgin with drawmg up the 
curtains of thia blessed marriage-bed, whose joys are supposed 
to have been nipped in the bud by the defendant's adulterous 
seduction. Notmng, cert£unly, is more delightful to the human 
iancy than the posse^on of a bcauliful woman in the prime of 
health and youthiiil passion : It is, beyond all doubt, the highest 
enjoyment which God, in his beuevolence, and for the wisest 
purposes, has bestowed upon his own image ; I reverence, as I 
ought, that myeteriouB union of mind and Dody, which, while it 
continues our species, is the source of all our affections ; which 
biulds up and dignifies the condition of human life ; which binds 
the husband to the irife by tiea more indissoluble than laws 
can possibly create ; and which, by the reciprocal endearments 
arising irom a mutual paijaion, a mutual interest, and a mutual 
honour, lays the fomidation of that parental aflection which dies 
■T the brutes with the oecesMtiea of nature, but which reflects 



back agiun upon the human parents the unspeakable sympathies 
of their offspring, and all the sweet, delighthil relations of sodal 
existence. While the curtains, therefore, are yet closed upon 
this bridal scene, your imaginations will naturally represent to- 
you this charming woman, endeavonriDg to conceal sensations 
which modesty forbids the sex, however enamoured, too openly 
to reveal ; wishing, beyond adequate expression, what she must 
not even attempt to express ; and aecnungly resisting what slie 
bums to enjoy. Alas I gentlemen, you muat now prepare to 
see in the room of this a scene of horror and of sorrow; ^ou 
moat prepare to see a noble lady, whose birtt surely required 
no further illustration ; who had been courted to marriage 
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before she ever beard even her husband's name; and whose 
affections were irretrievably bettowed upon and pledeed to my 
honourable and unfortunate client ; you must behold ner given 
up to the plaintiff by the in&tuation of parents, and stretched 
upon this bridal bed as upon a rack ; — torn from the arms of a 
beloved and impassioned youth, himself of noble birth, only to 
secure the honours of a higher tjtle ; a legal victim on the lutar 
ofheraldryl"— Pp. 201-203. 

He tlien goes into the particular facts which are 
to support tniB description, and works them up to a 
purpose bold indeed — but not rash; — he contrives to 
make the parties change places, and represents the 
seducer as the injured person : — 

" To all this it will be aaJd by the plaintiff's counsel (as it has, 
indeed, been hinted already), that dismist and alienation from 
ber husband could not but be expected; hut that it arose from 
ber affection for Mr. B. Be it so, gentlemen, J readily admit 
that, if Mr. B.'s acquaintance with the lady had commenced 
ita6«emi«tl to the marriage, the argument would be irreastible, 
and the criminal conclusion against him unanswerable. But has 
Mr. H. a right to instruct his counsel to charge ray honourable 
client with seduction when he hiaiself ttaa the seducer? My 
learned friend deprecates the power of what he terms my 
pathetic elo(]uence : Alas I genuemen, if I possessed it, ibe 
occasion forbids its exertion, because Mr, B. has only to defend 
himsel/f and cannot demand damages from Mr. H, for depriving 
him of what was his by a title superior to any law which man 
has a moral right to make, Mr. H, was never married. 
God and nature forbid the banns of such a marriage. If, there- 
fore, Mr. B. this day could have, by me, addressed U> you his 
wrongs in the character of a plaintiff demanding reparation, 
what damages might I not have asked for him- — and, without 
the ud of this imputed cloi^uenee, what damages might I not 
have expected 7 

" I would have brought before you a noble youth, who had 
tixed his afiections upon one of the most beautiful of her sex, 
and who enjoyed hers in return I would have shown you th^ 
Buitttble condition ; — I would have painted the expectation of an 
honourable union, and woidd have concluded by showing her 
to yon in the arms of another, by the legal prostitution of 
parentalehoicein the teeth of affection: withcnilabyarival, and 
only reclaimed at last, afler so cruel and so afflicting a divorce, 
with her freshest duums despoiled, and her very morab in a 
manner impeathed, by asserting the purity and virtue of her 
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original and spotless choice. Good God ! imagine 1117 client to 
be PLAINTIFF, nod what damagea are yon not prepared to give 
him? and yet he is here aa i>bfeiii>ant, and damages, are 
demanded against hiJiI. Oh, monstroua coucliuion I" — Pp. 
204, 206. 

After this, he says he considers his client as perfectly 
safe in the hands of the jury ; and may spare a moment 
to render his cause beneficial to the public. It might 
be supposed that he is in reality going to lecture upon 
some general topics arising out of the cause ; not for 
the sale of really edifying his audience, but for reliev- 
ing their attention, and displaying rhetoric. So such 
thing — these otq arts of lesser rhetoricians. He 
enlarges on such points indeed, and persuades his 
hearers that he is instructing them, and stepping aaide 
for their improvement; hut after thus getting the 
more complete and unsuspecting possession of them, he 
speedily, hut not abruptly, turns all he has been saying 
to the account of his cause, by a transition perfectly 
natural, and indicating the puroose for which the sup- 
posed digression was mdulged m : — 

" It involves in it an awfiil leason ; and more instructive 
lessons are taught in courts of justice than the church is able to 
inculcate. Morula come in the cold abstract &om pulpits ; but 
men smart under them practically when we lawyers are the 
preachers. Let the aristocracy of England, which trembles so 
much for itself, take heed to its own security ; let the nobles of 
England, if they mean to preserve that pre-eminence which, in 
some shape or other, must exist in every social community, take 
care to support it by wming at that which is creative, and alone 
creative, of real superiority. Instead of matching themselves to 
supply wealth, to be ^ain idly squandered in &bauching ex- 
cesses, or to round the quarters of a family shield ; instead of 
continmug th^ names and honours in cold and alienated 
embraces, amidsl the enervating rounds of shallow dissipation, 
let them live as their &theTs ot old lived before them ; — let them 
marry as afiection and prudence lead the way ; and, in the 
ardours of mutual love, and in the simplicuties of rural life, lot 
them lay the foundation of a visoroos race of men, firm in their- 
bodies, and moral from early habits ; and, instead of wasting 
tiieir fortunes and their strength in lite tasteless circles of de- 
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liauchery. let them light np their ma^rnlfieent and ho?pitnble 
lialla to the pentry ana peasantry of the country, extending the 
consolatioDB of nealth and influence to the poor. Let them but 
do this, — and, instead of those dangerous and distracted divi- 
sions between the difFcrent ranks of life, and those jealousies of 
the multitude so often blindly painted as big with destruction ; 
ve should see our country aa one large and narmonious familj, 
— vhich can never he accomplished amidst vice and corniptioD, 
by wars or treaties, by inforniations ex officio for libels, or hy 
any of the tricks and artifices of the state : — Would to God this 
system had been followed in the instance before us 1 Surely the 
noble house of F. needed no further illustration ; nor the still 
nobler bouse of H., — with blood enough to have inoculated half 
the kingdom."— Pp. 205-207. 

The speech concludes with such a, representation of 
the defender's drcumstances as might conduce to the 
same end — the diminution of damages. Whether he 
was successful or not, the reader may judge, when he 
learns that only £500 were given ; barely enough to 
cover an application for a divorce bill. 

We shall now close this article, which we trust will 
not be thought tedious, however extended in length, 
by such as have read the extracts, which give it the 
whole value it possesses. It is too late to indulge in 
gener^ reflections upon a professional career, aoout 
which the world has long since made up its mind. 
Nothing now remains but to admire its lustre, and to 
lament that it haa been terminated, — not indeed by 
events which took Mr. Erskine from a new sphere, to 
which the habits of hb previous life were little adapted, 
and in which he could have experienced no great com- 
fort, however necessary for hia fame and for the honour 
of the profession his elevation to it might have been. 
iS^or yet do we mourn because the prospect of his return 
to the same sphere has been overcast. But we may 
be allowed to express a sincere, though unavaihng 
regret, that the strange and humiliating events which 
have recenUy inflicted such injuries on the coimtry, 
should have deprived it of the services which Lord 
Erskine might still render in returning to the courts of 
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common law. and filling a high magisterial station in 
those scenes where his life was spent. 

In concluding these reflections, we cannot avoid re- 
curring to the topic with which our former article on 
the same subject was wound up. To hold up Lord 
Erskine's skill and eloquence to the younger members 
of the profession for their models might be in most 
instances unavailing. But every one, however slenderly 
^fted, may follow him close in the path of pure honour 
and unsnlhed integrity ; — above all — of high and un- 
bending independence, — incapable of being seduced or 
awed, either by the political or judicial influence of 
the times. Had he not been the first in this path — 
had his powers been exerted in obsequiousness to the 
government, or in time-serving or timid submission to 
Uie courts of justice, we, at least, should not have stept 
aside to attempt the task of praising his eloquence. 
He might have spoken with the tongue of an angel, if 
his cause had not been that of the people — ana con- 
ducted with dauntless resistance to power-— unceasing 
enmity to every kind of oppresdon, by whomsoever 
attempted. Covered over with honours (as they are 
called), satiated with wealth, beprajsed in every court 
and assembly within the realm — one thing he would 
still have found beyond the reach either of his talents 
or his power : — ^the humble, but honest, and therefore 
not worthless, tribute of praise which we have (^ven. 
hut to the orator, but to the friend of the people. 
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It is one of ttie most trite remarks of rhetorical 
criticism, that the eloquence of the pulpit, generally 
speaking, tuma very peculiar advantages to a very 
moderate account. If any one were, for the first time, 
informed what Preaching was — if, for example, one of 
the ancient critics had Been told that the time would 
come when vast multitudes of persons should assemble 
regularly to be addressed, in the midst of their devo- 
tions, upon the most sacred truths of a religion sublime 
beyond all the speculations of philosophers, yet in all 
its most important points simple, and of the easiest 
apprehension ; that with those truths were to be 
mingled discus^ons of the whole circle of hnmwi 
duti^, according to a system of morality singularly 
ptire and attractive ; and that the more dignified and 
the more interesting parts of national affairs were not 
to be excluded fi-om the discourse ; that, in short, the 
most elevating, the most touching, and the most in- 
teresting of all topics, were to be the subject-matter of 
the address, directed to persons sufficiently versed in 
them, and assembled only from the desire they felt to 
hear them handled — surely the conclusion would at 
once have been drawn, that such occasions must trair 
up a race of the most consummate orators, and that 
the effusions to which they gave birth must needs cast 
all other rhetorical compositions into the sha.de. The 

* Modem InJiddUy comidered mlh rapeel to it> injluauia on &wh1^, 
in a Snnaon preaeked al the R^iit Meeting, Cambridge. By Robert 
Hall, M. A. T«Etb editioD, Svcs pp. 88. Lmdmi Hamiltun. 182)1. 
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preacher has, independent of his sahject, advantages of 
a kind enjoyed by no other orator. He speaks with 
the most complete preparation ; in the midst of a pro- 
fonnd silence, without {he slightest contention to ruffle 
him OF distract his audience ; he speaks too as from a 
lofty eminence, clothed with high authority, not sohcit- 
ing, but commanding attention— not entreating or ex- 
horting, but requiring compliance with his mandate, by 
virtue of the commission he bears — not discoursing as 
man to men, but delivering a divine message as if he 
were upon an embassy from above, and claimed to 
represent the Supreme Power, whose minister he is 
admitted to be. Hb superiority over his auditors is 
far more marked than that of other orators, who only 
excel their hearers in talents and acquirements : for he 
is also more pure in life and conversation ; his habits 
are more virtuous, generally speaking, than that of the 
common run of men ; and he is, therefore, more entitled 
to be respected. In very many cases he has a yet 
stronger cl^m to their regard ; he is most probaiily 
their ordinary pastor, and endeared to them by having 
counselled them in difficulties, viated them in sickness, 
and comforted them in affliction. What, compared 
with this, is the advantage which secular declaimers 
prize the most, that of having a wilHng audience, when, 
as candidates for popular favour, they address their 
own partizans, or, as chiefs of a party, they appeal to 
their banded followers ? 

How then comes it to pass that Instances are so rare 
of eminent eloquence in we pulpit ? That there should 
be a great number of dull sermons preached, we can 
easily bring ourselves to expect — because there are a 
much greater number of such discourses dehvered, 
than of all others taken together. Eeckoning only 
15,000 every Sunday (which is allowing above 10,000 
of the clergy in England and Wales to preach but once 
a-week), and supposing only 5,000 by dissentera of all 
kinds, in both parts of the island, we have above a 
vou VII. a 
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millioQ of sermons preached reffularly every year, 
beside many thousand occasional discourses. How 
small a per-centage of this large number ever Bees the 
light through the press ! How trifling a per-cent^e 
of tile nuBiDer published ever reaches a second edition! 
Tet swmona, from the great multitude which are com- 
posed, form the most nnmeraus class of publications ; 
and, eiceptii^ works of very abstnse science, have 
the fewest reoderB ; aod without any exception, cJ all 
bo(&s sink, proverbially, the most speedily into oblivion. 
Their prodigious namber will easily «ccoont for so 
many bad ones being foand ; and this may also explain 
die evil same which this speines of composition gmie- 
rally has acquu-ed. But it will hardly account for bo 
few fine ones appearing. The vast body of preachers 
always at work is, on the contrary, a reason why 
maDT great orators should start up, independent of 
iS, the pecufiar advantages which pulpit eloquence 
esjoys. We must seek eLiewhere, then, for the cause 
of the undeniable fiurt, whidi is eo often admitted and 
lamented. 

It b commonly said, that the advanti^eB such as we 
have adverted to mb more apparent than real, — that 
ample ^tj|Py seem to be when enumerated, tbey shrink 
into a narrow ^tace in practice, — that some of them, 
aa for instance the absence of conflict, and the nnifonD 
prenaration, are rather drawbedis than benefits; — 
and that all the solid points of superiority over seealar 
onutory wnold be wost profitably abandoned, if they 
could only be exchanged for the lively excitement, the 
b^irtfelt glow, O'eated by a present mterest, however 
trying in amount, compared with the revereion»y 
proi^ects toward which sacred contemplations are 
directed. That such is the grovelling nature of bien, 
may be easily admitted ; that they vr3l be disposed to 
feel &ur more strongly the appeals made to them, spen 
natters before their eyes, and at the present time, 
than any topics drawn from " the evidwce of tfa^is 
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unseen," aad which refer to the period "when time 
shall be more ;" that the qaestion, what diall be sud- 
denly enaobcd, is much more practical, and affects the 
bulk of mankind more vehemently, than the qaestion 
how they shall regulate th^ lives, and what they 
shall kqie or dread to experience h^-eafter, will readily 
be granted ; and, ther^ore, that the natural tendency 
of a preacher's anditory, ie to regard his topics with 
indifference, as not calling for any lively attention or 
immediate resolution, when ibe same hearer would be 
roused to entbmasm by the more practical discourses 
at the bar, the hustings, or tiia vestry. But aStear we 
have made erray allowance of this kind, it remains un- 
tjoestioDable, that the preachn- has advantages of sub- 
ject, and of chai>acter and opportunity, which should 
enable him to overcome the grovelhng tendency of 
men; to lift their ideas above the impwses of sense; 
and to counteract their inveterate habit of mistaking 
near things for great ones. 

It has long be^ conceded by the most rigorous and 
orthodox divines, that their sat^ed office does not set 
liiem above the neceeraty of borrowing help from the 
resources of worldly rhetoric. lodeed, when the 
preachers who had supernatural endowmenla — who 
had ^e gift of tongues to fortify them, and could 
confirm the f^th of their hearers by performing 
miracles before their eyes — when erea they disdained 
not the aids of mere earthly eloqaeoce, 8t Paul him- 
self holding a very high place axaaog orators in his 
purely secular capacity, — we may well admit, that 
their successors are not oijy justified, but called upon 
to exert themselves with all earnestness and diligence 
in the arts of persuasion, and to rely iqran them for 
making their ministry efTectnaL They are bound, aa 
St. Jerome expresses it, to fight the fiesh with the 
arms al the flesh, — after the manner of David, who 
slew Goliath with his own sword. They are bound, 
moreover, to keep pace with the improvements of the 
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age they live in, that they may ret^ the influence 
which the success of their ministry requires, over those 
among whom they labour. That men of commanding 
genius have heen able to move their auditors from the 
pulpit, as effectually as any secular orators ever did, is 
beyond all question. Not to mention the extraordinary 
feats performed hy some of the Roman preachers,* 
there are numerous testimonies to the triumplis of the 
French pulpit. De Lingendes, Castillon, Bourdaloue, 
are less familiarly known to us then Flechier, Bossuet, 
and Massillon ; but they seem to have been men cast 
in a grand mould. Kapin says of the first, in his 
Jtefiexums (II., 104), " II enflammoit le cceur par tout 
ce qu'il y avoit de feu et d'ardeur dans les passions, 
dont il s^ayoit I'art, par une rhetorique particuliere 
qu'il s'etoit faite. On commen9ait alors a I'ecouter 
avec plajsir, parcequ'il s'insinuoit dans les esprits par 
I'artificc de son eloquence, et Ton ne cr£ugnoit jamais 
tant de le voir finir, que quand il etoit prest de la faire. 
Car c'etoit alors qu'il entroit dans les coeurs, pour s'y 
rendre le Maistre, et pour y fture ce qu'il luy pl^soit 
M^s rien ne parloit plus a son ayantage que le profond 
silence de son auditorie quand il aroit acheve son 
sermon. On voyoit ses auditeurs se lever de leurs 
chaises, le visage pale, les yeux baiss(5z, et aortir tout 
^mus et pensifs de I'Eglise, sans dire un seu mot, sur 
tout dans les matieres touchantes, et quand il avoit 
trouv4 lieu de faire le terrible, ce qu'd feisoit fort 
souvent." There can be no more decisive character 
painted of great and successfid eloquence, unless it be 
that fact — of itself the most eloquent, and which every 
one has heard of — the sudden starting up of the whole 
congregation, when Massillon preached, for the first 
time, that wonderful sermon upon the " Few who will 

* It is related of Fiiilip of Nami, that he once preached b senuao 
upon NoQ-i™denoa before the Pope (Gregory XV.), which had the 
elTect of driving thitly bishops to their respective diuceses the d^ 
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be saved." (Le petit nombre des EMa). A genera] 
shudderine; seized them at the famous pas^^ge, and 
they haatify rose, with a kind of cry, as if trying to 
escape from the frightful state he was describing! 
Dean Kirwan's sermons are known to have produced 
the most extraordinary effects in later times. Persons 
have gone ' to church without being much afraid of 
beioe mduced, as others had been, to give more to the 
charity for which the Dean was to preach, than they 
could afford ; but, after resisting for some time, they 
have ended by throwing down their watches and rings, 
and whatever else of TiJ.ue they had about them. We 
liave heard also of very remarkable effects being pro- 
duced by the great preacher, one of whose most 
finished works, though cert^nly not the best, now lies 
before ns. 

Nor will it suffice to contend, that, in sermons, the 
principal object of great oratory is wanting— a topic of 
close and contested reasoning, some practical argument 
to be maintained and enforced. Some of the great 
specimens of ancient eloquence belong to the class 
which admits of little or no argumentation. Not to 
speak of Isocrates and the professed Panegyrists, some 
of Cicero's finest orations are properly of the Demon- 
utrative or Epideictie kind, in point of execution, 
though certainly not in their object; for they were 
not, like those strictly so called, made for the mere 
purpose of display. However, Demosthenes himself 
did not disdain to deliver at least one oration of this 
class, in every sense; and although there are con- 
clusive reasons for believing that the one preserved 
as his, is by another hand,* yet he has, in the irtjii 

• The observations in the Ei'irajiiw >.ayai, opon the impossibility of 
dtiztiu Id a democTBCy niislHbaving id battle, and not chooung $i>ntn 
ul.», iiiiUi » &" Bii^t"! never could have been risked by one who 
had Diiibebaved in the veij battle of which he was apeakiag. They fornj 
■ striking contrast, too, to the extreme discietion shown in tlie oration «(i 
tTifatn, where he caudonsly avoids the topic of hia misconduct at Cher- 
Miea, although jSscbines bad not only made it a distinct article of char^ 
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(Trt^avoV) recorded tbe satisfacdon whicih lie expeti- 
enced in perfonning that task.* It must iadeea be 
admitted, that nothing but the highest degree of ex- 
cellence can render this epedes of oratory attractire; 
and that it becomes unbearable long before it reaches 
the point of mediocrity. The great fame of Bosanet 
affoMs no exception to thia remark. His fsneral 
aermons, which alone he laboured with such core as to 
leave in a perfect state, although replete with exfUted 
pass^es, where much dignity is united to very exqui- 
site composition, have aevertheless such a sickening 
sweetness diffused over them, contain so little solid 
matter upon which the ornament b fine drawn, and 
show in tbe ornament such a defect of manly uid 
ori^nal genins, that they oftMier tire out our patience 
and patl upon the appetite, than afford gratification ; 
while their perpetual exclamations and apostrof^es, 
their cross exaggerations, and tbe neTer-ending onction 
of bom thought and expression, is calculated not a little 
to excite disgust, in a reader of correct taste and mas- 
culine understanding. 

bat had, at least b doEsn times, alluded to it In the most oSimalTe terms. 
He declincB Uia argument here : as indeed in the whale amdoct d his 
defence, h« makes a poiat of choosing hie own ground, notwilhstanding 
all his adTSisarf's sUempla to make him ibllow the line of atUck. He 
only refen to Uie eelection made of blm to pronounce tiie faneral on- 
tion, as an answer to oil that had been said against the Dieasticee wiiich 
led to tbe disABter, and ascribes tlie choice to the confidence in his isw 
■m rfain/iia, Machines, in attacking him, had, among oUier mvectiTet 
upon hie want of courage, and beside oontruting it with the lewiid at tbe 
brave bestowed b; Ctesiphon, used thia remarkable lofic : " He daied tft 
pronounce a panegyric upon tbe valour of tbe dead, wMle he trod apoD 
tb^r graves with the feet of a coward (literally, a rnnaw^ slave), who 
had fled from hie post" ETt>./'iii; rt» Sgaviniui irin ttm XiXwnn 
v^i T«|i. KtMliai in Til TS^K lit •ririXiimiiuTiir, ryMifumZuw rwi 
■■iiwt ■{ITU!. le it conceivable that SBch an artist as jfischhiaa, who 
here resorta to a far-fbtcbed, though very Qne allufdon, should have let 
shp the obviona advantage which the expressions above ciisd from lb* 
supposed funeral oration gave bim, hod Ihey really been nsed? 

■ The funeral oration, ascribed to Fericlfa in Thucydides, is slfll nora 
nndeniablj' made ioi him ; but it proves beyond a doobC, that iHie ul thia 
UluBlrious orator's greatest eSbrta was of that kind. 
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The sermon upon Queen Henrietta Maria's death b 
esteemed among his finest, and probably would be' 
pitched upon as his masterpiece. Ifow, passing over 
the subject-matter — which m displays of this daas is 
always secondary— diamisang from our Tiew such 
theories as those which ascribe to the Reformation all 
the crimes of our civil wars — such gross flatteries as 
that which can find in Charles I.'s whole life no error 
but the luniable filing of too much clemency, which he 
shares with Julius Cteaar, and can single out no quali- 
ties so undeniably belonging to bis character as wisdom 
and justice — there b, nevertheless, a way of expressing 
such nonsense which makes it more intolerable, and 
compels us at once to reject it, as there is also a 
manner of enfolchng it in imagery, and conveyicg 
it in chaste and subdued diction, which beguiles our 
better judgment, and makes us receive it tinawarea. 
The exquisite adulation of Cicero to Caesar, has this 
remarkable quality, that it is so delicately managed, 
as to be no more offensive to the bystander, or even to 
the reader (a severer test), than to the object of it. 
But the clumsy preacher at the first sickens us vrith 
Uie subject and the artist, " Que lui peut^on reprocher, 
^on la clemeoce ? Je veux bien avouer de lui, ce 
qa'un auteur celebre a dit de Cesar." — " Qu'il a et6 
clemeDt jusqu'a Stre oblige de a'eu repentir." — " Que 
ce Boit done la, si Ton veut, I'illustre defaut de Charles 
aussi bien que de Cesar." — " Comrae il n'a jamais 
refus^ ce qui etoit rfusonable, etant vainqueur ; il a 
toujours rejet^ ce qui etoit foible et injuste, 4taiit 
captif."*— " Grande Eeine I" {says he, apostrophizing 
Henrietta Maria), "je satisfy a vos plus teudres 
desirs, quand je celebre ce Monarque ; et ce cceur que 
n'a jamais vecu que pour lui, se reveille, tout poudre 
qu'il est, et devient sensible, mfime sous ce drap mor- 

* So tbonght not the nDfortunBle king himself, Tben he admitted that 
he jnitty merited his fate foi not rg'ecliag Strafibid'e bill of attsiader, and 
while be va» M libeit/. 
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tiiaire, an nom d'un epoux bi cher, a qui ses ennemis 
m&mes accorderont le litre de sage et celui de juste," 
&c. But it is QOt only the Queen's deceased hnsb^id 
that draws the preacher off his subject ; her liviug 
son-in-law, being present in the church, is addressed 
at some length — exhorted to work upon the power and 
the virtue of Louis XIV. and Charles II., for the 
peace of the two countries ; and told, " que Ton pent 
tout ^sperer d'un Prince que la sagesse conseille, que 
la valeur anime, et que la justice aecompagne dans 
toutes ses actions." — " Mais (he suddenly exclaims), ou 
m'emporte mon zele, a loin de mon triste sujet ? Je 
m'arr&te i considerer les vcrtus de PhUippe, et ne 
songe pas que je vous doia I'histoire des malheurs 
d'Henriette ! " He afterwards addresses himself to the 
wife of Philippe, and daughter of Henrietta Maria, 
apparently present also, but with a far-fetched contrJT- 
ance, perhaps as absurd as any on record in the worst 
schools of rhetoric. The Duchess, as is well known, 
was born at Exeter, whence her mother was obliged 
to fly immediately after her confinement, and leave 
her in the power of the Parliamentary army. This 
happened in 1664, The preacher, in 1669, long after 
all the perils of her infancy are over, and when she is 
grown up and safely married and settled in France, 
most fervently prays for her preservation from the 
enemies who surrounded her cradle, " Princesse I 
dont la destin^e est a grande et si glorieuse, faut-il 
que vois naissiez en la puissance des ennemis de votre 
inaison ? Eternel ! veillez sur elle ; anges saints ! 
ranger a I'entour vos escadrons invisibles, et faites la 
garde autour du berceau d'une Princesse si grande et 
si delaiss^e. Elle est destinee" (he goes on to inform 
the angels as a reason for watching ner) " an sage et 
valeureux Philippe ! et doit des Princes a la France, 
dignes de lui, aignes d'elle, et de leurs aieux !" Of 
Charles II. he says, in plain terms, that "his reign b 
peaceful and gloriotia, and that he causes justice. 
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wisdom, and mercy to reign with bim." Certes, these 
eflFwpions are not from the great master, who exclaimed, 
" Cave ignoscas ! Hebc nee hominis, nee ad hominem, 
vox est : Qii4, qui apud te C. Cffisar utetur, suam 
eitius abjiciet humanitatem, qiiam extorquebit tuam ;" 
and who afterwards flattered the conqueror in such 
terms as these — the model no doubt of the French 
artist, — bnt which he has most successfully copied — 
" Vidi enim et cognovi quid maxime spectares, cum 
pro aJicujus salute multi laborarent, causas, apud te 
rogantium graviorea esse quam vultus : neque spec- 
tare te quam tuus esse, necessarius is qui te oraret, 
sed quam illius pro quo laboraret. Itaque tribuis tu 
quidem tuis ita midta, ut mihi beatiores ilh esse 
videantur interdum, qui tusk hberalitate fruuntur, 
quam tu ipse, qui illis tam multa concedis, Sed 
video tamen apud te causas, ut dixi, rogantium 
valere plus quam preces ; ab iisque te mover! maxime, 
quarum juetifissimum dolorem videas in petendo." — 
{Pro. Lis.) 

The Panegyricles of Bossuet, or Discourses in Praise 
of the Virgin, the Apostles, and Saints, are still more 
offensive to correct taste ; containing, with much ex- 
cellent composition, and many displays of a subtle, 
though perverse ingenuity, au abundance of the most 
childish conceits, and whining exclamations, calculated 
to sicken and divert, rather than awaken or sustain 
devotional feelings ; while the topics of praise are 
often such as, to Protestant ears at least, are not only 
tainted with the grossest absurdity, but the most revolt- 
ing indelicacy. Take a specimen from two of his most 
famous sermons ; the one preached on the Past of 
the Nativity of the Virgin, " Sur Us Grandeurs de 
Maris ;" and the other on the Conception. They both 
turn much on the same point — one of nis most favourite 
topics — the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and 
of Christ, on which he has many theories, by which 
he appears to set no little store. " Car permettez moi. 
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je TOU3 prie, d'approfondir un ai grand mjstere, et d© 
Tous expliquer une reri£& qui ne sera pas moins niile 
pour TOtre instruction qu'elle sera glorieuse ^ la S^te 
Viei^e. Cette verity, Chretiens, c'eat que notre 
SauTeur Jesus-Christ ne s'unit jamais a nous par son 
corps, que dans le dessein de s'unir plus etroitement 
en esprit. T^Ies mystiques I banquet adorable I et 
TouB sEunts et sacr^ autels, je tous appele k temoins 
de la verity que j'avance, mais sojez en les temoins 
vous-mSmes, tous qui participez a ces sainte mysteres. 
Quand tous arez approche de cette table divine; 
quand T0U8 aTez tu Tenir Jesus-Christ k tous, en son 
propre corps, en son propre sang ; quand on vons I'a 
mis dans la bouche, dites-moi, aTez-Tous pens^ qu'il 
TOuloit B'arreter simplement au corps ? A I)ieu ne 
plaise que tous I'ayez cru, et que tous ayez re^o 
seulement au corps celui qui court k tods poor cher- 
cher Totre Saae I ' Ames s^ts I kmea pieuses ! roos 
qui savez gouter Jeeus-Christ dans cette adorable 
mystere!'" &c. 

This constant practice of apoatrophiiing, borrowed, 
BO doubt, from the Roman school, but adopted with 
the wonted intemperance of imitators (who, &r from 
being servile followers, as of old, are almoBt always 
extravagant caricaturists), is one of the moat offenMve 
parts of French oratorr, and would destroy the force 
of a far more powerful species than the Epideicfie in 
which our neighbours have so long revelled, can ever 
be made, even in the strongest hands. Will it be 
credited, that the same sort of address which we haTe 
seen Bossuet make on behalf of the Duchess of Orleans, 
five-and-twenty years after she had escaped the perils 
in question, is made in behalf of the Virgin Mary, 
seTenteen centuries and more after the occasion — a 
prayer to Christ that, in creating his mother, he would 
prevent her from being ccmoeiTed in sin ! " Chores 
Freres, que vous en semble ? que pensez vous de cettp 
doctrine* Ke vous paroit-efle pas bien plau»ble? 
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Pour moi, quand je considere le Sauveur Jeam, notro 
amour et uotre esperance, entre lea bras de la S^ato 
Vierge, en BU9aiit sod lait virginal, en ae reposant 
donGeiuent but son seia, ou enclos dans ses cnastes 
entrmlles ! — mais je m'arrete k cette derniere pens^e \" 
— it might be supposed, out of regard to the feelings 
of propriety, ana because he had gone quite far 
enough ;— no such thing I — only because the other 
topics belonged to another day — " dans pen de jours 
nous celobrerons la Nativite du SauTCur ; et nous le 
considerons k present dans cea entrailles ne sa Sainte 
Mere ; quand done je regarde I'lncomp rehensible ajnsi 
renferme, et cette universite comme raccourcie ; quand 
je vois mon Liberateur dans cette etroite et voluntairo 
prison, je dis quelquefoia k part moi se pourroitr-il bien 
sure que Dieu e&t touIu abaiidonner an diable, quand 
ce n'auroit ^t6 qn'un moment, ce temple sacr^ qu'il 
destiuoit k son fils ? ce saint tabernacle ou il prendre 
un si long et si admirable repos; ce lit virginal 
oii il celebrera des ndces toates spirituelles avec notre 
nature f Cest iun^ que je me parle k moi-meme. 
Puis, m'adressant an Sauveor : Enmnt Beni, lui dis-je, 
ne le soufirez pas, ne permettez pas que Totre mere 
soit souill^I Ah! que si Satan fosoit aborder 
pendant que demeurant en elle tous y f^tes un paradis, 
que de foudres tous feriei tomber sur sa tete I Avec 
quelle jalousie tous defendriez I'honneur et I'innooence 
de TOtre Mere I M^ & Saint Enfant I par qui lea 
siecles ont it6 faits, que tous etes avant tout les tempa 
— qoand votre Mere fdt con^ue, tous la regardiez du 
plos haut des cieux ; mais vous-mSme vons lormiez ses 
membres. Cest tous qui inspirates ce souffle de Tie 
qui anima cette chair dont la TOtre devoit ^tre tiree. 
Ah prenez garde, 6 sagesse etemelle I que dans ce 
meme moment elle Ta etre infectee d'un horrible pech£, 
elle Ta ^re en la possession de Satan ! Detoumez oe 
malheur par votre bont^ ! commencez \t honorer votre 
Mere ; faites qu'il lui profit^ d'aToir un fils qui est 
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avant elle. Car enfin, ^ bien prendre lea choses, elle 
eBt dejk votre Mere, et deja voub etes son fils !"• 

After poTBuiDg the subject at great length, he 
observes, that next to the Articles of Faith, he knows 
no doctriae more attractive or more certain than that 
of the Im maculate Conception, and therefore b the less 
surpnsed that " cette celebre Ecofe des Theologiens de 
Parb oblige tons ses enfans ti defendre cette doctrine." 
This of course brings on an apostrophe, as indeed does 
. the mention of any person or body corporate whatever. 
" Savante compagnie ! cette piet^ pour la Vierge est 
pent 6tre I'un des plus beaux heritages que vous ayiez 
re^u de tos peres f Pmssiez-vous etre a jamais floris- 
sante ! Puisse cette tendre devotion," &c., &c. " Pour 
moi, je suis ravi, Chretiens, de suivre aujourd'hui ses 
intentions. Apres avoir ete nourri de son lait, je me 
Boumets Tolontiers & sea ordonnances; d'autant plus 
que c'est aussi, ce me semble, la volonte de rEglise. 
Elle a un sentiment fort honorable de la conception de 
Marie ; elle ne vous obUge pas de la croire immaculee ; 
mais elle nous f^t entendre que cette croyance lul est 
agreable," — " II est de notre piet^, si nous sommes 
vrais enfans de I'Eglise, non seulement d'obeir aux 
commandemens, mais de flechir aui moindres signes 
4e la volonte, d'une mere ei bonne et si sainte."t 

It is to be remarked that Bossuet, in the character 
which he gives of Cromwell — the finest passage per- 
haps, in the funeral sermon upon Henrietta Maria — 
eays nothing of his canting and mysterious language ; 
nor does he, in stigmatizing the sects which then 
sprung np, join in the abuse lavished upon them for 
the same excesses. (VI., 69, 74.) IIow indeed- could 
he, who thus equals at the least in absurdity, the very 

* How sliildDg is Ibe eSixt, almost ludicrous, produced in this Ust 
wnt^ice, by the IVench having no poetica] language — no dicUon higher 
than the tone of eommon Ufa ! 

t The RTBt of these Semona to he fonnd in voL v., p. STl ; the sectmd 
in vol L, p. 904, of the Choix de Sermon* de Bomut. Paris, 1B08, 
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wildest of their ravingB? But it would be well for 
those in this country, who are fond of laughing at the 
language of the old Covenanters, to point out anything 
in flie choic«st remains of their field oratory, which 
goes beyond the effusions of this court-preacher, the 
classical prelate whose sermons are deemed among the 
choicest models of sacred eloquence. 

The style of Massillon is undoubtedly much more 
masculine, Mid formed more in the Greek than the 
Latin school. As he flourished somewhat later than 
Bossuet, and as " the fashion of this world passeth 
away," not merely in secular matters, he is not wont, 
like the " Eagle of Meaux," to lose himself in the 
cloudy re^ons of mystery, but more apt, when he 
must deal with such subjects, to draw down from them 
some practical iafercDCCs applicable to the coocerns of 
his flock. His panegyrical discourses, though abound- 
ing in the faults of the French manner, offend far less- 
in that luscious sweetness and sickly " onGti(m," which 
remind us of the descriptions the ancients have left of 
the Asiatic oratory. If in praising Louis XIV., but 
after bis death, he could paint him as a husband, 
" malgr^ les foiblesses qui partagerent son cieur, tou- 
jours reapectueux pour la vertu ae Therese ; condam- 
nant, pour ainsi dire, par ses egards pour elle, I'injuatice 
de ses engagemeas et renouant par I'estime un Keu 
affoibh par les passions," he certainly does not spare 
the reverses of fortune which followed his conquests; 
but paints the miseries of war, and the losses sustained 
by France, with au honesty as rare in court-preachers, 
as it must have been unpalatable to the people he was 
addressing. " Mais helas 1 triste souvenir de nos vic- 
toires, que nous rappelez vous ? Monumens superbes 
elev^s au miUeu de nos places puhhques, pour en im- 
mortaliser la memoire, que rappeleres-vous k nos 
neveux, lorsqu'ils vous demanderont, comme autrefois 
les IsraeUtes, ce que signifient vos masses pompeuses- 
et enormes 1 Quando interrogaverint vos filii vestri 
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dicentet : Qmd nbi vohmt itti lapides ? Yons lenr 
rappelerez on decle entier d'horreurs et de carnage: 
I'elite de U Noblesse Fran^oiee precipit^e dans le tom- 
beau ; tent de maiBona ancienoes eteintes ; tant de 
meres point consolees, qui pleurent encore snr lenrs 
enfana; noB compagnee desertes, et an lien dee 
tresors qn'elles roiferment dans leiir sein, n'ofiraot 
pluB que doB ronoea an petit nombre des Irtionreurs 
forces de lefl n^liger; nos villes desoUee; noB 
peoples epnisea ; ka arte k la fin Bans emnlation : 
le oommeroe langninant ; tous lenr rappelwei nes 
pertes plntSt que nos cooqufites ; Qacmdo iiUerroffme- 
rint f Ac. Vons lew rappelerez tant de lienx saints 
profan^B; tant de diBsolutiona capables d'attiror la 
coWa do cid snr le» plus justes entreprises ; le fen, le 
sang, le blaspheme, t'abotninatioii 1 et tontes lee 
horrenrs qn'eiuante la guerre: tous lew rappelerez 
noB crimes plutdt que nos victoires ! Qaando interro- 
Siavtrint?" &c. — {Sermons de Mastillon, YH^ 238.) 
This, it must be admitted, is a language tar better 
adapted to the pnljnt, and much better to be held, 
both to princes and their subjects, than the glorioas 
deecnptions of war, and the sons of triumph upon the 
sucoesB of their arms, and the shouts of ezullation at 
nadonal superiority, and the thunders and invodiTeB 
a^futut other countries, with which so many high 
prieste of the religion of peace and charity make me 
vaults of their temples ring in modem times. 

It is ohseryable, that this funeral aermon upon Loms 
XIV. must have been [reached at the begmning of 
the Regency, and probw)ly was delivered in the pre- 
sence of that holy man, the Duke of Orleans ; bnt no 
allusion whatever is made to him ; and in the sermon 
upon his mother's death (when indeed he had oeased 
to be regent), the most extravagant praise bestowed 
upon him, is only that he was " le premier exemple 
d'une minority pacifiqne ; le . mode^ des Princes bien- 
fmaans," (i\>., 295), wnioh might be said with tlie most 
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perfect truth. Aftor all we are accustomed to hear 
of the flattenes of Frencli courtiers, and especially 
French preachers, in the age of Louis XIV., it is 
scaneirhat mortiiying to find them so far exceeded by 
our own countrymen of the same day; and not by 
men Mily of little mark, nnknown in tuFCer times, and 
in their own distingnished merely for their servile 
propensities, but by the ablest and most gifled of 
their profession ; as South, who proved before Charles 
11. that ProTideuce saves and delivers princes, " by 
endowing them with a more than orcHmtry s^actty 
and quickness of understandin? above other men — 
so that they have not only a long reach with their 
arm, but a &rthOT with their mind — by giving them 
a singular courage and presence of mind — and by 
disposing their hearts to such virtuous and pious 
courses as he has promised a blessing to, and restram- 
ing them from those ways to which he has denomiced 
a curse ; " beside disposmg of events, and of the minds 
of men in their &vour. — {Sermom, III., 410). 

Voltaire, an unsuspected eulogist of pulpit eloquence, 
describes the famous passage in the sermon, " Sur Ua 
Elus," as one of the finest strokes of eloquence in 
ancient or modem times, and the figure which forms 
its basis, as at once the boldest and most happily 
appropriate ever employed. He gives the passage, 
but in a manner differing materially from the version 
of it in the common edition of the Sermons. He says, 
that there have been several varieties of it in the several 
editions, but that the substance is the same in all. It 
is probable, that the bishop may have made the addi- 
tions which certainly enfeeble it, from a deare to 
improve still further what wa:8 so successful ; and that 
Voltaire may quote from the earliest edition ; but one 
very remarkable figure is omitted by him, and one 
piece of reasoning of a kind so truly Demostheoean, 
that no further proof is wanted of the models upon 
which Masnllon formed his style. We sh^ give 
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Voltaire's, and then add those two passages, and 
afterwards attempt a translation; but we shall also 
note the changes by which the effect has been so 
much altered, and generally for the worse, in the 
subsequent veraons : — 

" Je suppose que ce soit lei notre derniere heure a 
tou3 ; que ies cieux vont s'ouvrir sur aos t^tes ; qae 
le temps est pass^, et que I'eternite commence; que 
Jesus-Christ va paraitre pour nous juger, selon nos 
(Buvres, et que nous sommes tous ici pour attendre 
de lui I'arrfit de la yie ou de la mort etemelle I Je 
TOUS le deiuande, frappe de terreur comme vous, ne 
separant point mon sort du Totre, et mc mettant dans 
la m^me situation ou nous devons tous paraitre nn 
jour devant Dieu notre Juge ; si Jeaus-Christ, dis-je, 
parajss^t des a present, pour fairs la terrible separa- 
tion des justes et des pecheurs, croyez-vous que le 
plus grand nombre fut sauve? Croyez-vous que le 
uombre des justes fftt au moina egal a celui des 
pecheurs? Croyez-vouz que, a'il fesait maintenaut la 
discussion des reuvres du grand nombre qui est dans 
oette eglise, il trouvat seulement dix justes parmi nous 1 
En trouverait-il un seul ?" 

Nothing can be finer than the conception, nor more 
perfect than the execution. The language is at once 
the most simple, and the most expressive ; — the effect 
is strikingly grand; — the temperance with which so 
much is rejected, can only be equalled by the felicity 
of the selection. The sensation produced is supposed, 
according to this edition, and by what we can col- 
lect from the narrative of Voltaire, to have been 
at the awfiil words, "En trouverait-ii un seul?" which 
seemed as it were to exclude each individual present 
from all hope of mercy. But, in the later editions, 
those words are postponed ; and the " discussion des 
cceurs du grand nombre qui est dans cette eglise," is 
expanded mto an enumeration of four classes of sin- 
ners, who are to be deducted from the congregation ; 
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and the preacher proceeds thus : " Retranchez ces 
quatre sorts de pecheurs de cette assemblee sainte ; 
car ils en seront retranch^s au grand jour. Parfussez 
raaintenant, justes; ou Stea-vousf Pestea d'Israel, 
pafisez a la droite : froment de Jesua-Christ, demelez- 
vous de cette pjuUe destinee au feu ! Dieu ! ou sont 
vos Elus? et que reste-il pour Totre partage?" And 
we presume, that the effect is supposed to have been 
produced here, according to thia edition. The preacher 
then enlarges upon the idea, and weakens it lament- 
ably ; but he closes in a yery high strain of reasoning, 
introducing at last sometliing uke the words which 
conclude the passage in the edition of Voltaire, though 
so far weakening what went before, that it is a refer- 
ence to the topic, and a repetition of part. 

" Comities nous sages, mes chers auditeurs. Feut- 
^tre que parmi tous cenx que m'entendent il ne se 
trouvera pas dix justes; peut^tre s'en trouvera-t-il 
encore moins ; que sais-je ? mon Dieu I Je n'ose 
regarder dun wl fixe les abimes de tos jugemens et 
de votre justice; peut-§tre ne s'en trouvera-t-il qu'un 
Beul ; et ce danger ne voiis touche point, mon clier 
auditeur? et vous croyez &tre ce seul heureux, dans 
le grand nombre qui perira — voua qui avez moins sujet 
de le croire que tout autre ; vous sur qui seul la 
sentence de mort devroit tomber, quand elle ne tom- 
beroit que sur un seul des pecheurs qui m'ecoutent," 

Now, although this la^t part is of the highest ment, 
and equals the closeness of the Greek originals, there 
can be no doubt that the topic is derived from a very 
great blemish, namely, a recurrence to the former 
topic for the purpose of changing and weakening it. 
Whether we take the edition referred to by Voltaire, 
or suppose an alteration to have been practised by 
him in citing it, and that " en trouverait-il un seul ?" 
was not in uie original ; at any rate, the same mean- 
ing is conveyed by the figure which he suppresses, the 
invocation tc the Just, and the exclamation. " Dieu, 
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ou sont V03 EluB? et que reste-t-il pour votre par- 
tage?" — for this supposea that there are none a4 all ; 
and then the preacher, gomg back to the enumeration, 
assumes as the worst that can happen, that pos^blj 
there may be but one ! It may also be observed, thi^ 
the exclamations, " Sommes nous sages," &c. — " 
men Dieul" &c., aud " Mes chers auditeura!" lower 
the severe dignity of the style, by lessening that 
nervous simplicity which gives such grandeur to the 
former part of the passage. That simplicity, however, 
is far less remarkable m the later editions, than in 
that from which we have cited. They introduce, in 
the middle of the description, an argument of some 
length — that as the audience now is, so will it be, as 
to salvation, in death and in judgment — which, in 
Voltaire's edition, is merely glanced at in a word. 
Instead of simply making Jesus Christ appear, they 
make him appear " dans ce t«mple," and not only 
there, but " au milieu de cette assembl^e;" and worse 
still, the ' assembly is "la plus auguste de I'uuivers." 
Instead of that sublime expression, " Que le temps est 
passe, et que I'eternit^ commence," they have, " Que 
c'est la fin de I'univera:" Instead of " I'arr^t de la 
vie, ou de la mort eternelle," they vary the first sob- 
stanfive, drop the antithesis, and diffuse the expres- 
sion into " une sentence de grace, ou un arr^t de 
mort eternelle;" and instead of the simple and appro- 
priate language, in which Voltaire's edition makes the 
preacher identify himself with his flock, without a 
word to awaken them from the trance, as it were, 
into which he has flung them, the later ver^ons add 
to the words, " ne separant pas mon sort du votre," 
these, "en ce point;" and these, which still more 
effectually end the delusion, as much as if he had 
reminded them in so many words that he was preach- 
ing — " me mettant dans la mSme disposition, ou je 
souhaiteque vous etiez" — and drop the fine phrase, 
" paraitre devant Dieu notre juge." These and o^er 
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chaDgeB are all very much for the worse. One or two 
alterationa are, perhaps, improTements ; as, " le ter- 
rible discernement des boues et des brebis ;" for, " la 
terrible separation des justea et des pecheurs;" and 
cert^aly the description is made more lively, and the 
alluMon better pursued, by substituting for the general 
expression, " Groyez voua que le plus grand aombre 
fat sauve?" the picturesque one, " Croyezvous que le 

Jilus grand nombre, de tout^ce que nous sommes ici, 
lit place a la droite?" The passage, as we cannot 
avoid thinking it must have originally stood, may be 
thus given in English, though with the inferiority 
which is almost necessarily tae lot of a translation, 
even from a less to a more expressiye language ; — 

" I figure to myself that our last hour is come ; — 
the heavens are opening over our heads^ — Time is no 
more, and Eternity has begun. Jesus Christ is about 
to appear to judge us, according to our deserts — and 
we are here awaiting at his hands the sentence of 
everlasting life or death. I ask you now — stricken 
with terror hke yourselves — ^in nowise separating my 
lot from youre, but placing myself in the situation in 
which we all must one day stand before God, our 
Judge — If Christ, I ask you, were at thw moment to 
come to make the awful partition of the just and 
the unjust — think you that the greater number 
would be saved?* — Do you believe that the numbers 
would be even equal ? If the lives of the multitude 
here present were sifted, would he find among us ten 
righteous ? Would he find a single one 1" 

If any one examines the rest of this famous sermon, 
which abounds vrith the most nervous and brilhant 
passages, he will find the strongest reason to conclude, 
that the great one we have %een speaking of was 
retouched and overdone, after its first extraordinary 
effect had stamped it with celebrity; for the other 

* "Think Tou that the greater nuinberiranld pass to his rigbthaad?" 
—{Later Ediiiaas.) 
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parts are by no means liable to the same objections. 
Slany of them are distinguished hy Attic simplicity, 
and recall to the mind of the classical reader the close 
and rapid declamation of the greatest orators. 

" Ou Bont ceux qui renoneent de bonne foi aux 
plaisirs, aux usages, aux maxims, aux esperances du 
monde ? Tous I'ont promis — qui le tient ? On volt 
bien des gens qui se plaignent du monde; qui I'ac- 
cusent d'injustice, d'in gratitude, de caprice; qui se 
dechaiuent centre lui; qui parlent vivement de ses 
abuB, de ses erreurs; m^s eu le decriant ils I'jument, 
ils le suivent, ils ne peuvent se passer de liu ; eu se 
pifugnant de ses injustices, ils sont piques, ils ne sont 
pas desabuses ; ils sentent ses mauvais traitemens, ils 
ne eonnaissent pas ses dangers ; ils se censurent, mais 
ou Bont ceux qui le haissent ? Et dela, jugez si bien 
dea gens peuvent pretendre au salut. Enfin vous avez 
dit anatheme a Satan et a ses ceuvres ; et quellcs sont 
ses ceuTres? Celles qui composent presque le fil, et 
comme toute la suite de 7otre vie; les pompes, les 
jeux, les pkusirs, les spectacles, le mensonge dont il est 
le pere, I'orgneil dont il est le modele, les jalousies et 
les contentions dont il est I'ortisan. Mais, je demande, 
oli sont ceux qui n'ont pas leve Tanatheme," &c., &c. 

We have extended this quotation for the purpose of 
remarking, that it is employed to introduce a long and 
most vehement invective against all dramatic exhibi- 
tions, and all actors,— which makes Voltaire's unquali- 
fied admiration of the whole discourse a still stronger 
testimony in its favour. A comparison with Bossuet's 
frequent sermons on kindred subjects is quite unneces- 
sary to establish Massillon's vast superiority. But 
whoever would satisfy himself of this, may compare 
Bossuet's " Sur I'impenitence finale," with Massillon's 
ou the same subject. It is certainty one of Bossuet's 
best. There is one munificent passage worthy of 
^la^illon in conception, and, but for the superfluous 
exclamations, in execution also, in which the Angel of 
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Death is described as retiring, time after tame, to 
give an opportunity for repentance — till at length the 
order goes forth from on high. Make an end! — 
"L' Audience est ouverte; le juge est assis: Criminel! 
venez plaider votre cause. Maia que vous avez pen 
de temps pour vous preparer I Dieu, que le temps 
est court pour demeler une affaire si enveloppe que 
celles de vos comptes et de voire vie. Ah 1 que vous 
jetterez de cris superflus: Ah I que vous soupirerez 
amerement apres tant d'annees perdues! Vaioeraent, 
inutilement : il n y a plus de temps pour vous ; vous 
entrez au sejour de reternite, Voyez qu'il n'y a plus de 
soleil visible, qui commence et qui finisse les jours, 
les SMSons, les annees. C'est le Seigneur lui-meme qui 
va commcncer de mesurcr toute chose par sa propre 
infinite. Je vous vois etonn^ et eperdu en presence 
de votre juge : raah regardez encore vos accusateurs ; 
ce aont les pauvres qui vont s'^lever contre votre 
durete inexorable." — (Toni. iv., p. 255.) It is very 
probable that the opening of this splendid passage 
iirst suggested to Massillon the idea of that of which 
so much has been said ; and, in the remainder, we 
certainly perceive a striking coincidence with the lead- 
ing feature of Mr. Hall's peroration to his beautiful 
Sermon upon War. 

Of Massillon's discourse, " Sur I'impenitence finale," 
the merits are indeed of the highest order. The 
exordium, in particular, is eminently oratorical; sup- 
posing the audience to have shuddered at the awful 
words of the text,* and to stand in need of being 
comforted and supported, rather than awakened and 
intimidated. But the description of a death-bed, which 
is much admired, in its most striking circumstances, 
the picture of the state of the soul, immediately on 
quittmg the body (Tom. ii., p. 169), falls short of the 
effect produced by a few simple and most picturesque 
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expressions on the same subject, in the Sermon upon 
Death. " Voua ignorez ce que tous serez dans cett« 
autre terre, ou les conditions ne changent plus ; entre 
les mains de qui tombera votre ame, eeule, etrangere. 
tremblante, au sortir du corps." What follows is much 
more amhitious, but less striking, though bj no means 
unsuccessful. " Si elle sera enTiron4e de lomiere et 
portee aus pieds du Tr&nc snr les ailes des Esprits 
bien-heureui, ou enveloppoe d'un nuage afireuz, et 
precipit^e dana les abimes." — (Tom. iii., 410). 

The funeral sermon of thjs great orator on the 
death of Louis XIV. is well known. Certainly there 
never was in the history of rhetoric, a more striking 
passage than its commencement; and we can easily 
credit all the traditional accounts of its prodigious 
effects. The congregation, composed of the court and 
of the people, were assembled in the S^nte-Chapelle 
of Paris ; prince after prince of the rojal family had 
died in the course of a short time ; the almost only 
sUTTlTOr, now the infant king, stricken with a grave 
malady, was all but given over ; the general sorrow, 
anxiety, and alarm, seemed at its height ; when the 
late monarch's, Lxmis-le- Grand's, remains, slowly borne 
through the aisle, were placed in the centre of the 
chapel, — and Massillon pronounced the memorable 
words which thrilled every bosom, — " Dieu seul est 
grand, mes frJ^res." When we consider the absolute 
simplicity an<l perfect conciseness of the language; 
the entire appropriateness of the idea — quite natural, 
not quite obvious — so that thoueh it might not have 
occurred to any, yet it must, when presented, have 
made every one marvel that it had not — above all, its 
awful effect in bringing the whole scene into the 
Divine presence — we must confess, without hesitation, 
that there is not to be found in aay merely hmnan 
composition, a more genuine example of the sublime. 
It mffers from all, or almost all other instances, in 
this, that there is a reality in the pas'^age— the thing 
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is acted, not described. The famous oath of Demos- 
thenes, Ma Tov^ tv Ma(ta$ii>vi KivSvvivaKVTag TOfv 
irpoyoviDv ! approaches this reality, but falls short of 
it. Cicero's appeal to Tubero, " ninus urgeo — com- 
moveri vidotur adolescens" {Pro Ligurio), was touch- 
ing ; it was exquisitely skilful, but had nothing awful. 
The " baud ducum in crucem toUi " [In Var.) had no 
reality. Wor must it he forgotten, that the perfect 
appropriateness to the occasion, the completely natural 
character of the allusion, precluded the possibility of 
the objection that it waa acting. Acting, that is 
dramatic, it was in the highest degree ; and Baron, 
the great tragedian, who went to hear the preacher, 
as so many preachers had gone in di^ulse to take a 
lesson from him,* when he said, " Here is a true 
orator ; we are but actors," might, had he been 
present at the funeral sermon, have added to his 
praise, that the great orator was also a great dram- 
atist, t 

To sustain the opening of the discourse was mani- 
festly impossible; indeea it ought, for full effect, to 
have ended with the four words. But as that was 
equally impossible, — nay, would have been reckoned 
a at^e trick — Massillon proceeds, and as far as it was 
possible avoids sinking — at least, he most artistly so 
contrWeB both the sense and the diction as to break 
bis fall. He probably made a long pause aft«r " Dieu 
seul est grand, mes fr^res," and then he adds : " Et 
dans ces derniers momens surtout, oCi U pr&ide a la 
mort des rois do la terre ; plus leur gloire et leur 
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puissance out 4clat^, plus, en s'^ranouissant alors, 
elles rendent bommage a sa grandeur supr^e : Diea 
parent tout ce qu'il est; et I'homme n'est pins rien 
de tout ce qu'il croyoit 4tre :" a passage which must 
have conunanded admiration, had it stood alone, and 
apart from the extraordinary beginning, unavoidably 
impaired by it, as it must needs have been by any- 
thing that any one could add, speaking with the 
tongues of men and of angels. • 

In sermons professedly of the Panegyrical kind, the 
orator must needs fall into the two vices more or less 
inseparable from this species of eloquence ^ flatter- 
ing, and speaking for the mere sake of display. The 
latter, indeed, seems to have been regarded as an 
excellence by the great master of Epideictic Rhetoric ; 
for he says, that in his judgment those " are the finest 
orations which handle the greatest topics, benefit the 
audience most, and best show off the speakers." [tov<; 
Tt Xeyovrac fiaXiara tiriBuKovai.^ (Isocrates.) Mas- 
sillon's panegyrics partake accordingly of these defects, 
though in a far less degree than Bossuet's ; who does 
not confine to his funeral orations, the introduction of 
allusions, and direct addresses to the great ones of the 
earth, but hardly ever sufl"ers an occasion to pass, when 
he is preaching before princes, of turning to them and 
making them parts of speech. " Grand Roi 1 qui sur- 
passez de si loin tant d'au{:;ustes predecesseurs," &c. 
After recounting his earthly glories, indeed, he makes 
a very fine appheation. " Ne voyez vous pas ce feu de- 

• The gteatfotoeof thefippnmghasmafletherestof the sermon be over- 
looked ; bnt It sbounds viitli Ihe greatest beauties. One remarkable pasiage 
is fit to be rememliered, in wticli the ware of Louia XIV. are blamed. In 
fact, the patron of MasBillon, wlio made him biahop, the R^»nt Orleans, 
was, happily for France and for Europe, also the patron of peace. But 
Lads' parting advice to his infant successor is iD all probability given 
with accuracy, and it well de«ervea our attention ! — " Mon fila, i-ous 
allez £tre nn grand mi; mais souvenez-vons qui tout toIiv honbeur 
d^pendra d'dtre saumle i, Dieu et du sain que toos aurez de aoulager vos 
peuples. Evitez la guerre; ne eonvez pan Ik-dessus meis excmples; aayat 
uii prince paciUque et soulagez voa e^jets." 
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vorant qui precede la face du Juge terrible, qui abolira, 
en un m^me jour, et les villes, et les forteresses et 
lea citadeltes, et les palais, et lea maisons de plaisance, 
et les arsenaux, et les marbres, et les inscriptions, 
et les titres, et les histoires, et ne fera qu'un grand feu, 
et pen apres qu'iin amas de cendre, de tous les monu- 
mens des Rois? Peut-on s'imaginer de la gi'andeur 
en ce qui ne sera un jour que de la poussiere f II faut 
reriiplir- d'autres faites et d'autres annales." — (Tom. i., 
p. 158.) In preaching upon the day of judgment 
before the court, he dwells on the havoc which will 
then be made among titles and ranks ; and very 
properly exclaims, " God grant that so many grandees 
who are now listening to me, may not lose their 
precedence on that day 1" But he straightway turns 
to the King (Tom. iii., p. 497), " Que cet Auguste 
Monarque ne voie jamais tomber sa couronnel qu'il 
soit aupres de S^t Louis, qui lui tend ses bras, et 
qui lui montre sa place ! Dieu, que cette place ne 
soit point vacante!" Then comes a prayer for his 
temporal dory, and a curse on all who desire it not. 
But, the Prelate goes on, " Sire ! je trahis votro 
Majeste si je borne mes aouh^ts pour vous dans cette 
Tie perissable. Vivez done heureus, fortune, tic- 
torieux de vos ennerais. Pere de tos peuples ! — mais 
vivez toujours bon et juste;" and so he wishes him a 
heavenly crown, " Au nom du Pere, et du Fila, et 
du Saint Esprit ! " 

Between Massillon and Bossuet, and at a great 
distance certainly above the latter, stands Bourda- 
loue, whom some have deemed Massillon's superior, 
but of whom an illustrious critic has more justly said 
that it was his greatest glory to have left the suprem- 
acy of Massillon still in dispute.* In the vigour and 
urgency of his reasonings, he was undeniably, after 
the ancients, Massillon's model ; and if he is more 

• D'.Uembart— £lise de JlaiiUlon. 
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harsh, and addresses himself less to the feelings and 
the passions, it is certain that he displays a, fertility 
of resources, an exuber&Qce of topics, whether for 
obserTatioii or argument, not equalled hy almost any 
other orator, sacred or profane. It is this fertility, 
the true mark of genius, that makes us certtun of 
finding in every subject handled by him, something 
new, something which neither his predecessors had 
anticipated, nor even his followers tiave imitated, so 
far as to deprive, if not his substance, at least his 
manner of the charm of originality.'. It is another 
mark of genius, and one akin to this exuberance, and 
generally seen in its company, that though his lan- 
guage be, for a French orator, somewhat rough, and 
his composition not always diligently elaborated, his 
style abounds in point, and in felicitous turns of ex- 
pression. 

" Quand je parle de I'hypocrisie, ne ponsez pas que 

i'e la borne a cette espeee parljculiere qui consiste dans 
'abus de la piet^, et qui fait les faux devots. Je la 
prends dans un sens plus etendu, et d'autant plus utile 
a votre instruction, que, peut-fitre, malgre vous-m&nes, 
serez-YOUB obliges d'avouer que c'eat un vice qui ne 
vous est que trop commun. Car j'appelle hypocrite, 
quiconque, sous de specieuses apparences, a le secret 
de cacher les desordres d'une vie criminelle. Or, en 
ee sens, on ne pent douter que I'hypocrisie ne soit 
repandue dans toutes les conditions; et que parmi les 
moudains, il ne se trouve encore bien plus d'im- 
posteurs et d'hypocrites, que parmi coux que nous 
nommons devots. En effet, combien dans le monde 
de scelerats travestis en gens d'honneur? Combien 
d'hommes corrumpus et pleins d'iniqiiite, qui se pro- 
duisent avec tout le faste et tout« ['ostentation de la 
prohibit^ ? Combien de fourbes, insolens a vanter leur 
sincerite ? Combien de traitres, habiles £L sauver les 
dehors de la fidelite et de I'amitie? Combien d© 
seosuels, esclaves des passions les plus iafamos, en 
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poesessHon d'affecter la puTOt^ des moenrs, et de la 
pousaer jusqu'a la severity ? Gombien de femmes 
libertines, fieres sur le cbapitre de leur reputation, et 
qaoique engagees dans un commerce honteux, ayant 
le talent de s'attirer toute restime d'une exacte et 
d'ime parfaite regularity ? Au contraire, combien de 
juBtes, faussement accus^ et condamnes? Combien de 
serviteurs de Dien, par la malignite du siecle, decries 
et calomni^s ? Combien de devots de bonne foi, traites 
d'hypocrites, d'intriguana, et d'interesses ? Combien 
de vraios vertua contestees ? Combien de bonnes 
OBUvres censurees? Combien d'intentions droites mal 
expliquees, et combien dc saintcs actions empoisonees V 
—(Tom. i., p. 531. Sd. 8vo, 1818.) 

Although the other passions arc seldom addressed 
by this great orator, yet does he not unfrequently 
appeal to the terrors of hia audience, and with the 
greatest effect set before them some unexpected ground 
of alarm. Thus, in his Sermons npon the Universal 
Judgment, he pronounces that the Saviour is to be the 
Judge, for the purpose of rendering it more rigorous 
and dreadful. " II paroit etrange, et il somble d'abord 
que ce soit un paradoxe, de dire que nous devons dtre 
jug& avec moins d'indulgence, parce que c'est un Dieu 
Sauveur qui nous jugera. Kous comprenons sans peine 
la parole de Smt Paul, ' ©m'»^ est terrible de tomber 
dans Us mains du Dieu vivanti' Mais qu'il soit en 

3uelque sorte, plus terrible de tomber dans les mains 
'un Dieu Mediateur, d'un Dieu qui nous a aimes, 
jusqu'a se faire la victime de notre salut ; voili ce qui 
nous etonne, et ee qui renverse toutes nos idees. Cette 
Terite, neanmoins, est une des plus constantes et des 
plus solidement etablies. Comment? C'est apres 
aToir abuse des merites d'un Dieu Sauveur, et profane 
son sang precieux, le pecheur en sera plus criminel; 
et qu'une bont^ negligee, ofFensee, outragee, devient le 
sujet de I'indignation la plus vire, et de la plus ardente 
colore. Job disait k Dieu, ' AJi I Seigneur, vous etes 
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cfiange pour mot dans mm Dieu crmV Funeste 
changement, qu'eprouveront tant de libertins et de 
pecheurs, de la part de ce Dieu-Homme, qu'ils aiiront 
lea uns meconDU en reiion^ant i, la foi, les antres 

meprise et deshonore par la transgression de la loi ! 
Ce qui deviut Icur donner un acees plus facile atipres 
de lui, et leur faire trouver grace, je veus dire les 
abaissemeDS, et les travaux de son humanity, sa pas- 
sion, sa mort, c'est par un efFet tout contraire, ce qui 
I'aigrira, ce qui I'lrritera, ce qui lui fera lancer sur 
eux les plus severes arrets, et les amathemes les plus 
foudroyans. — Juge d'autant plus inexorable, qu'il aura 
L't^ Sauveur plus misericord ieux. Aussi est-il remarqu- 
able dans I'ecriture, qu'^ ce dernier jour, qui sera son 
jour, il nous est represent!^ comuie un agneau, mais un 
agneau en furev/r, qui repand de tons cotes la desola^ 
tion et I'effroi, Telle est I'affreuse peinture que nous en 
fait le disciple bien aime. Saint Jean, lorsqu'annon^ant 
par avance le dernier jugeraent de Dieu, dont il avait 
eu une rue anticipee, et le decrivant, il dit que les rois, 
les princes, les potentats de la terre, les conquerans, 
les riches, que tons les hommes, soit libres, soit esclaves, 
saisis d'tipouvante, et consternes, allerent se cacher dana 
les cavernes et dans les rocbera des montagnes, et qu'ils 
s'eorierent — ' Montagues et rochers, tombez sur nous 
et derobez-nous a la colere de V Agneau ; car le grand 
jour de sa colere est arrive, et qui peut soutenir ses 
regards?'" — (Tom. xvii., p. 36.) 

We have seen above the extravagances into which 
Bossuet was betrayed in treating of the Mysteries; 
and the sins which he committed, against common 
sense and delicacy, as well as correct taste, in dwelling 
upon their details. Much of this fault was that of the 
age ; but Bourdaloue, his contemporary, is nearly free 
from it — his moderation, his logical head, and his 
chastened taste, keep him above it. When, upon the 
appointed feast of the church, he must preach upon 
the Immaculate Conception, he sets forth the doctrine 
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in a few words; supports it by a reference to St. 
Augustin, who very peremptorily says, that upon this 
point he will not have any question raised (nullam 
prorsns haberi volo gucestionem), and to the Council 
of Trent, which, though less dogmatically, excepts the 
Blessed Virgin from its decree touching Original Sin ; 
and then he hastens to draw from flie position its 
practical inferences in favour of grace, and purity of 
life, as illustrated by the grace and hfe of Mary, 
(Tom xii., p. 1, et seq.) His three sermons upon the 
Purification are almost equally free from extrava- 
gance and indeUcacy ; and nearly altogether devoted 
to the practical lesson of obedience, derived, by no 
strained process of reason, from the consideration of 
the Mystery. The third closes with a peculiar applica- 
tion to the monarch in whose presence it was delivered, 
and whom the preacher will bv no means exempt from 
the same duty, though he lavishly praises his Majesty 
for his piety, which he seems to represent as something 

fratuitous in so puissant a sovereign. However, aa 
rouis was fortunately so very obedient to the Divine 
will, the preacher draws a somewhat novel inference 
from hence, and makes, it should seem, a practical 
application to a quarter, very unexpectedly addressed 
even in a sermon before the King. " II est, si j'ose le 
dire, de I'interet et de I'honneur de Dieu, de mainteuir 
Totre Majeste dans ce memo lustre qui lui attire les 
regards du monde entier, puisque plus vous serez 
grand, plus Dieu tirerm de gloire des hommages que 
vous lui rendez 1 II aura, Sire, dans votre personne 
royal, aussi bien que dans la personne de David, un 
roi selon son cceur, fidele ^ sa loi, zele pour sa loi, 
protecteur et vengeur de sa loi." (Tom. xii., p. 244.) 
It is only fair to mention, that however Bourdaloue 
may have been occasionally seduced into such absurd 
time-serving conduct, by the influence of the courtly 
atmosphere he moved in, his independence, generally 
speaking, was exemplary. Not only did he, in tiie 
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most pl^n and nnwelcome langoage, denounce thn 
vices of the age to those wlio chiefly^ practised them — 
" frappant" (as Mad. de Sevigue said) " comma mi 
som^, disaot des rerit^ k bride abattue — -parlaat k 
tort et i travers, contre 1'adultere — eauve qui peut — 
allant toujours son chemin." Not only did he openly, 
and in the Ring's presence, rebuke men for the very 
conduct notoriously pursued by the King himself; bnt, 
in private, he risked the monarch's displeasure, by 
being instant with him, m season and out of season, 
upon the most delicate points of his life and conversa- 
tion. Boaauet, it is true, when transported with the 
heat of controversy, which in him raged uncontrolled, 
had attacked too loudly the mild and amiable Fenelon 
in the king's presence, and was asked by Louis, what 
he would have s^d, if he had taken Fenelon's part? — 
was carried on by the same hot fit to give his Majesty 
an admirable answer — "I should nave rotted ten 
times as loud." Bnt this was inferior to Bourdaloue's 
cahn and witty rebuke, when the King, bragging that 
he had sent Mad. de Montespan to Ch^ny, said, " Mod 
Pere, vous devez Itre content de moi — Elle est k 
Clagny." — " Oui, Sire ; mais Dicu serait plus satisf^t, 
si Clagny etait k soixante-dis lieues de Vers^Ies." 

It must not be forgotten, in comparing together 
these two great preachers, that Bonrdaloue was the 
tirst in point of time, and therefore bad effected the 
reformation of the eloquence of the French pulpit 
before Massillon began his career. Bossuet, indeed, 
had begun a few years before him ; but his discourses 
are confessedly inferior, and are besides extremely 
imperfect, and, except bis panegyrics, rather the 
heads from which he spoke, than complete sermona. 
Hence, Voltaire calls Bourdaloue the first model of 
good preachers in Europe, by which he plainly means 
the first in point of time, and not of exceUence ; for it 
is certain, that he greatly preferred Mas^llon to all 
others. 
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We should now proceed to the great English models ; 
but the subject js too extensive and too interesting to 
be handled in the close of this paper, and demands a 
separate discussion. It may be proper, however, to 
note the great excellence of some, especially in later 
times, as showing that our preachers have certainly 
not degenei-ated ; if, indeed, they have not surpassed 
those of a former age in all that constitutes eloquence. 
No one can call in question the power of Barrow, the 
cogency and originaJity of whose argumentation, spun 
out though it be, yet never enfeebled by its copiousness, 
is Buch as might be expected from tlie profound and 
inventive mathematician, surpassed only by Newton; 
nor are the boldness and tlie fancy, the endless variety 
and unexpected saliiea of Taylor, to be matched by 
other divmes, any more than they are to be ventured 
upon by such as duly regard the severe taste which 
the solemnity of the occasion prescribes ; nor can the 
ingenuity, the subtlety, the brilhancy of South, though 
too exuberant in point, and drawing away the atten- 
tion from the subject to the epigrammatic diction, be 
regarded otherwise than as proofs of the highest order 
of intellect. But eloquence, to produce its effect upon 
the feelings of others, must plainly appear to proceed 
from the feelings of the orator ; hia feelings must 
occupy them while his words arrest their attention; 
and he fails signally if he does not conceal the art by 
which his workmanship has been produced. If this is 
true of all oratory, emphatically must it be true of 
his whose vocation is to deliver a message from the 
Deity, and to rouse or persuade a conscience with the 
topics of his revealed Word, Fine-spun reasoning, 
far-fetched illustration, any the least deviation from 
seriousness, anything at all casting a doubt upon 
the earnestness of the speaker, were it only the too 
app^^nt artiiice of his diction, is most anxiously to be 
shunned. ■ 

We shall not give an example of eminently successful 
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oratory, in strict accordance with this rule, from the 
sermons of Dean Kirwan or Augustus Hare, finished 
models as they are, and the former at least unparalleled 
in their effects ; but from Robert Hall's, one of whose 
discourses is named at the head of this article. The 
two first passages we select because they are upon the 
most trite of aJi subjects, the horrors of war, and yet 
must at once be allowed to treat it in a manner unusual, 
but perfectly natural : — 

"The contemplation of such scenes as these forces 
upon us this awful reflection, that neither the fury 
of wild beasts, the concussions of the earth, nor the 
violence of tempests, are to be compared to the ravages 
of arms.; and that nature in her utmost extent, or 
more properly. Divine justice in its utmost severity, 
has supplied no enemy to man so terrible as man." 
After showing how its effects extend to every pursuit 
and interest concerning nations : — " The plague of a 
widely-extended war possesses, in fact, a sort of omni- 
presence by which it makes itself everywhere felt ; for 
while it gives up myriads to slaughter in one part of 
the globe, it is busily employed in scattering over 
countries exempt from its immediate desolations, the 
seeds of famine, pestilence, and death." — (Sermon — 
Thanksgiving at the end of the War. June, 1802.) 

After painting in the strongest colours the enormi- 
ties of the French Revolution, when it had degenerated 
into the reign of terror, he proceeds ; — 



ceeded to the execution of tWs strange work, he drew from his 
treasures a weappD he had never employed before. Resolving 
to mate tliwr punishment as signal as fieir crimes, he neither 
let.loo9e an inundation of barbarous nations, nor the desolating 
powers of the universe: he neither ovenrhelmi-d them with 
earthquakes, nor visited them with pestilence. He summoned 
from among themselves a ferodty more terrible than either; 
a ferodty which, mingling in the struggle for liberty, and bor- 
rowing aid from that very refinement to which it seemed to be 
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QppOBod, turned every maTi's liaad against his ndghbom, spaiiiig 
QO age, nor sei, nor rank, till, satiated with the min of great- 
ness, the diatreases of innocence, and the tears of beauty, it ter- 
minated its career in the most unrelenting despotism." 

The conclusion of this sermoB is also veiy striking ;— 

" Happ; are ther whose lives correspond to t^tese benevolent 

inteniiona ; who, looking beyond the transitory distinctions 
which prevail here, and will vanish at the first approach of 
eternity, hononr God in his children, and Christ in his image. 
How much, on the contrary, are those to be pitied, in whatever 
sphere they move, who hve to themselves, unmindful of the 
coming of their LordI Wken he shall come and shall not keep 
silence, icheit a fre shall devour before him, and it shaU be very 
terapeiAiotu roumt about him, everything, it is true, will combine 
to nil lihem with consternation ; yet methinks neither the voice 
of the archangel, nor the tnunp of God, nor the dissolution of 
the elements, nor the faco of the Judge itself, from which the 
heavens will flee away, will be so diemayiog and terrible to these 
men as the sight of the poor members of Christ : whom having 
nnimed and neglected in the da^a of their humiliation, they wiU 
then behold mSi amazement united to their Lord, covered with 
his glory, and seated on his throne. How vrill they be astonished 
to see tnem surrounded with so much majesty ! How will they 
cast down their eyes in their presence 1 How will they curse 
that gold which will then eat their flesh as with Are, and that 
avarice, that indolence, that voluptuousness, which will entitle 
them to BO much misery I You will then learn that the imita- 
tion of Christ is the only wisdoih ; you will then be convinced 
it is better to be endeared to the cottage than admired in the 
palace ; when to have wiped away the tears of the afflicted, and 
inherited the prayers of the widow and the &.therle8S, sball be 
found a richer patrimony than tlie &TOur of princes." 

The last passage which we shall give is the cele- 
brated peroration of the sermon on the breaking out 
of the w^*, preached at the general fast, 19th October, 
1803. Of this Mr. Rtt expressed the greatest ad- 
miration : — 

" while you have everything to fear from the success of the 
enemy, you have every means of preventing that success, so that 
it is next to impossible for victory not to crown your exertions. 
The extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the justice 
of yotn cause. But should Providence dutermine otherwise, 
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should yoa tall in this struggle, should the uatioa &U, ^a wtfl 
have the satjafaction (the purest allotted to Dian) of having per- 
formed your part ; your names vill be Bnrolled with the most 
illustrious dead, while posterity, to the end of time, as often as 
they revolve the events of thb period (and they will incessantly 
revolve them), will turn to you a reverentdal eye, while thej 
mourn over the fVeedom which is entombed in your sepulchre; 
I cannot but iioa^e the virtuous heroes, legislators, and 
patriots, of every age and conntry, are bending fixim their 
I'levated seats to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, 
till it be brouglit to a &voiirable issue, of enjoying their eternal 
repose. Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortus I Your maatle 
fell when you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with yotu* 
spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear 
by Him that nlUth upon the tkrone, and livetk for ever and ever, 
they will protect freedom in her last asylum, and never desert 
that cause which you sustained by your labours, and cemented 
with your blood. And thou, sole Ruler among the children of 
men, to whom the shields of tbe earth bdon^,^rii on iAytaiord, 
thmt Most Mighty : go forth with our hosts m the day of battle I 
Impart, in addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence 
of success which ^rings from thy presence I Pour into tJleir 
hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! Inspire them with thine 
own ; and, while led by thine hand, and fighting under thy 
banners, open thou thar eyes to behold in every valley and in 



110, and the maker of it at a tpark: and thet/ tball both 
buri tenether, and none shaU quench than." 
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mTBODCOTION. 



br order fuUj to understand the advantEtfee and the 
pleasures which are derived from an acquaintance with 
any Science, it is neceaaary to become acquainted with 
that Science ; and it would therefore he impos^ble to 
convey a complete knowledge of the benefits conferred 
by a study of the various Sciences which have bitJierto 
been cultivated by philosophers, without teaching all 
the branches of them. But a very distinct idea may 
be given of those benefits, by expl^ning the nature 
and objects of the difi'erent Sciences : it may he shown, 
by exiunples, bow much use and gratification there is 
in learning a part of any one branch of knowledge ; 
and it may thence he inferred, how great reason there 
is to learn the whole. 

It may eadly be demonstrated, that there is an 
advantage in learning, both for the usefulness and the 
pleasure of it. There is something positivelr agreeable 
to all men, to all at least whose nature is not most 
grovelling and base, in gaining knowledge for it« own 
sake. When you see anything for the first time, you 
at once derive some gratification from the sight being 
new; your attention is awakened, and you desire to 
know more about it. If it is a piece of workmanship, 
ae an instrumeDt, a machine of any kind, you wish to 
know how it is made ; bow it works ; and what use it 
is of. If it is an animal, you desire to know where it 
comes from ; how it lives ; what are its dispodtions. 
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and, generally, its nature and habits. Ton feel this 
dedre, too, without at all considering that the machine 
or the animal mav ever be of the least .use to yoorself 
practically ; for, m all probability, you may never see 
them a^ain. But you have a curiodty to learn all 
about them, because tbey are new and imknown. Tou 
accordingly make inquiries ; you feel a gratification in 
getting answers to your questionB, that is, in receiving 
mformation, and in knowing more, — ^in being better 
informed than you were before. If you happen agaia 
to see the same instrument or ammal, you find it 
agreeable to recollect havmg seen it formerly, and to 
tmnk that you know some^ng about it. If you see 
another ioBtrument or animal, in some respects like, 
but differing in other particulars, you find it pleasing 
to compare them together, and to note in what they 
agree, and in what they differ. Kow, all tliis kind of 
gratification is of a pure and di^terested nature, and 
has no reference to any of the common purpi:»eB,of 
life; yet it is a pleasure — an emoyment. loa are 
nothing the richer for it; you ifo not gratify jrour 
palate or any other bodily appetite ; and yet it is bo 
pleasing, that you would ^ve something out of your 
pocket to obtain it, and would forego some bodily 
enjoyment for its sake. The pleasure derived from 
Science is exactiy of the like nature, or, rather, it is 
the very siune. For what has just been spoken of is, 
in &ct, Science, which in its most comprehenmve sense 
only means Knowledge, and in its ordinary sense 
means Knowledge reduced to a Si/stem.; that is, 
arranged in a regular order, so as to be conveniently 
taught, easily remembered, and readily applied- 

The practical uses of any science or branch of know- 
ledge are undoubtedly of tiie highest importance ; and 
there is hardly any man who may not gun some positive 
advantage in his worldly we^m and comforts, by in- 
creafong his stock of information. But there is also a 
pleasure in seeing the uses to which knowledge may be 
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applied, wholly independent of the share we ourselves 
may have in those practical benefits. It is pleasing to 
examine the nature of a new instrument, or the habits 
of an unknown animal, without considering whether 
or not they may ever be of use to ourselves or to any- 
body. It is another gratification to extend our in- 
quiri^, and find that the instrument or ammal is useful 
to man, even although we have no chance of ever 
benefiting by the iniormation: as, to find that the 
natdves of some distant country employ the animal in 
travelling ; — nay, though we have no desire of bene- 
fiting by the knowledge ; as, for example, to find that 
the instrument is useful in performing some dangerous 
surreal operation. The mere gratification of curiosity ; 
the knowing more to-day than we know yesterday; 
the understanding clearly what before seemed obscure 
and puzzling ; the contemplation of general truths, and 
the comparing together of different things, — is. an 
agreeable occupation of the mind ; aAd, beside the 
present enjoyment, elevates the faculties above low 
pursuits, puniies and refines the passions, and helps 
our reason to assuage their violence. 

It is very true, that the fundamental lessons of philo- 
sophy may to many, at first sight, wear a forbidding 
aspect, because to comprehend thom requires an effort 
of the mind somewhat, though certtunly not much, 
greater than is wanted for understanding more ordi- 
nary matters; and the most important branches of 
philosophy, those which are of the most general appli- 
cation, are for that very reason the less easily followed, 
and the leas entertaining when apprehended, presenting 
as they do few particulars or individual objects to the , 
mind. In disconrwng of them, moreover, no figures 
will be at present used to as^t the imagination ; the 
appeal is made to reason, without help from the senses. 
But be not, therefore, prejudiced against the doctrine, 
that the pleasure of learning the truths which philo- 
sophy unfolds is truly above all price. Lend but a 
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patient attention to the pnndplea explained, and ginog 
us credit for stating nothing which has not some prac- 
tical use belonging to it, or some im^rtant doctrine 
connected with it, you will soon perceive the valne of 
the lessons you are learning, and begin to interest 
yourselves in comprehending and recollecting i^em ; 
you will find that you have actually learnt something 
of science, while merely engaged la seeing what its 
end and purpose is ; you will l)e enabled to calculate 
for yourselves, how ^ it is worth the trouble of 
acqmring, by examining samples of it ; you will, as it 
were, taste a littie, to try whether or not you relish it, 
and ought to seek after more ; you will enable your- 
selves to go on, and enlarge your stock of it ; and 
a^«r having first mastered a very little, you will pro- 
ceed so far as to look back with wonder at the distance 
you have reached beyond your earliest acquirements. 

The Sciences may be divided into three great classes: 
those which relate to Number and Quantity — those 
which relate to Matter — and those which relate to 
Mind. The first are called the Mathematics, and 
teach the property of numbers and of figures; the 
second are called Natural Phihaophy, and teach the 
properties of the various bodies which we are ac- 
quainted with by means of our senses; the third are 
called Intellectual or Moral Philosophy, and teach the 
nature of the mind, of the existence of which we have 
the most perfect evidence in our own refiections ; or, 
in other words, they teach the moral nature of man, 
both as an individual and as a member of sodety. 
Connected with all the sciences, and subservient to 
them, though not one of their number, is History, or 
the record of fefita relating to all kinds of knowledge. 



I. MATHEMATICAL 8CIENCB. 

Thb two great branches of the Mathematics, or the 
two mathematical sciences, are Arithmetic, the science 
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of number, from the Greek word signifying nuTnber, 
and Qeometrt/, the science of figure, from flie Greek 
words signifying measure of the earth — land-measuring 
having first turned men's attention to it. 

When we say that 2 and 2 make 4, we state an 
arithmetical proposition, very ^mple indeed, but con- 
nected with many others of a more difficult and 
complicated kind. Thus, it is another proposition, 
somewhat less simple, but still very obvioiis, that 5 
multiplied by 10, and divided by 2, is equal to, or 
makes the same number with, 100 divided by 4 — both 
results being equal to 25. So, to find how many 
farthings there are in £1000, and how many minutwi 
in a year, are questions of arithmetic which we learn 
to work by being taught the principles of the sdence 
one after another, or, as they are commonly called, 
the ruks of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Arithmetic may be said to be the most 
simple, though among the most useful of the sciences ; 
but it teaches only the properties of particular and 
known numbers, and it only enables us to add, sub- 
tract, multipljrand divide those numbers. But suppose 
we wish to add, subtract, multiply, or divide numbers 
which we have not yet ascertained, and in all respects 
to deal with them as if they were known, for the pur- 
pose of arriving at certain conclusions respecting them, 
and, among other things, of discovering what they 
are ; or, suppose we would examine properties belong- 
ing to all numbers ; this must be performed by a pecu- 
liar kind of arithmetic, called Universal arithmetic, or 
Algebra," The common arithmetic, you will presently 
perceive, carries the seeds of this most important 
sanence in its bosom. Thus, supposo we inquire what 
is the number which multiplied by 5 makes 10 ? This 
is found if we divide 10 by 5,^it is 2 ; but suppose 
that, before finding this number 2, and before knowing 
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what it is, we would add it, whaterer it may turn oat, 
to Bome other number ; this can only be done by 
putting some mark, such as a letter of the alphabet, to 
stand for the unknown number, and adding that letter 
as if it were a known number. Thus, suppose we want 
to find two numbers which, added together, make 9, 
and, mnltipUed by one another, make 20. There are 
many whidt, added together, make 9 ; aa 1 and 8 ; 2 
and 7 ; 8 and 6 ; and bo on. We have, therefore, 
occasion to use the second condition, that multiplied by 
one another they should make 20, and to work apon 
this condition before we have discovered the particular 
numbers. We must, therefore, suppose the numbers 
to be found, and put letters for them, and by reasoning 
upon those letters, according to both the two conditions 
of adding and multiplying, we find what they must 
each of them be in figures, in order to fulfil or answer 
the conditions. Algebra teaches the rules for conduct- 
ing this reasoning, and ohtaining this result successfully ; 
and by means of it we are enabled to find out numbers 
which are unknown, and of which we only know that 
they stand in certwn relations to known numbers, or to 
one another. The instance now taken is an easy one ; 
and you could, by considering the question a Uttle, 
answer it readily enough ; that is, by trying different 
numbers, and seeing which suited the conditions ; for 
you plainly see that 5 and 4 are the two numbers 
sought ; but you see this by no certain or general rule 
appHcable to all cases, and therefore you conld never 
work mora difficult queaUons in the same way; and 
even questions of a moderate degree of difficulty would 
take an endless number of trials or guesses to answer. 
Thus a shepherd sold his flock for £80 ; and if he had 
sold four sheep more for the same money, he would 
have received one pound less for each sheep. To fiod 
out from this, how many the flock consisted of, is a 
very easy question in algebra, but would require a vast 
many guesses, and a long time to hit upon by comm<Hi 
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anthmetic :* and questions infinitely more difficnlt can 
easily be solved by the rules of algebra. In like 
manner, by arithmetic you can t«ll the properties of 
particular numbers ; as, for instance, that the number 
348 is divided by 3 exactly, so as to leave nothbg 
over : but algebra teaches us that it is only one of an 
infinite variety of numbers, all divisible by 3, and any 
one of which you can toll the moment you see it ; for 
they all have the remarkable property, that if you add 
together the figures they consist of, the sum total is 
divisible by 3. Ton can easily perceive this in any one 
case, as in the number mentioned, for 3 added to 4 and 
that to 8 make 16, which is plainly divisible by 3 ; and 
if you divide 348 by 3, you find the quotient to be 116, 
with nothing over. But this does not at all prove that 
any other number, the sum of whose figures is divisible 
by 3, will itself aJao be found divisible by 3, as 741 ; 
for you must actually perform the division here, and in 
every other case, before you can know that it leaves 
nothing over. Algebra, on the contrary, both enables 
you to discover such general properties, and to prove 
them in all their generality.! 

By means of tnis science, and its various appUca- 
tions, the most extraordinary calculations may be per- 
formed. We shall give, as an example, the method of 
Logaritkms, which proceeds upon thispnnciple. Take 
a set of numbers going on by equal differences ; that 
is to say, the third being as much greater than the 
second, as the second is greater than the first, and the 

• It is 16. 

f Another cUse of nnmben divinibls by 3 is discovered in like maimer 
by algebra. Every number ot 3 places, the figures (or dlgila) composing 
which are in arithmetical progTensiDn (or rise above each other hy equal 
difierancea), is divisible by 3 : aa 123, 789, 8ST, 159, and » on. Tiu 
aame is tma i£ numbeis ei any amDnnt of places, provided they are com- 
posed of 3, 6, B, &c, numbeiB riauig above each other by equal dlQbreDcea, 
aa 33B, 299, 309, or 146, 314, 239, or 807U20Be34664827S198T66, 
irfaidi Domtor of 34 places i> diviBible by 8, bdng composed of 6 numban 
iDBNriffiiVboee common difference is 1137. This proper^, too, bonlya 
particdar case of a much more general one. 
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common difference being the number you begin wi^; 
tbns, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and so on, in wbjch the commtHi 
difference is 1 ; then take another Bet of nmnberB, snch 
that each is equal to twice or three tames the one 
before it, or any number of times the ooe before it, 
but the common multiplier being the number you 
begin with : thus, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128 ; write this 
second set of numbers under the first, or aide by side, 
BO that the numbers shall atand opposite to one another, 
thus, 

12 3 4 5 6 7 
2 4 8 16 92 64 128 

you will find, that if you add together any two of the 
upper or first set, and go to the number oppoate thar 
sum, in the lower or second set, you will have in tiiis 
last set the nmnber arising from multiplying tc^ether 
the numbers of the lower set corresponding or oppo- 
site to the numbers added together. Thus, add 3 to 
4, you have 6 in the upper set, opposite to which in 
the lower set is 64, and multiplying the numbers 4 
and 16 oppodte to 2 and 4, the product ia 64. In like 
manner, if you subtract one of the upper numbers firom 
another, and opposite to their difference in the upper 
Hue, you look to the lower number, it is the quotient 
found from dividing one of the lower numbers by the 
other opposite the subtracted ones. Thus, take 4 irom 
6 and 2 remans, opposite to which you have in the 
lower line 4 ; and if you divide 64, the number oppo- 
fflte to 6, by 16, the number opposite to 4, the quotient 
is 4. The upper set are called the logarithms, of the 
lower set, which are called vatural numbers; and 
tables may, with a Httle trouble, be constructed, giving 
the logariUims of all numbers from 1 to 10,000 and 
more : so that, instead of multiplring or dividing one 
number by another, you have only to add or subtract 
their logarithms, and then you at once find the pro- 
duct or the quotient in the tables. These are made 
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app^cable to nimiberB far higher than any actually in 
tnem, by a very simple process : so that you may at 
once perceiye the prodigious saving of time and labour 
which is thus made. K vou had, for instance, to 
multiply 7.543,283 by itself, and that product again 
by the original number, yon would have to multiply a 
number of 7 places of figures by an equally laree 
number, and then a number of 14 places of figures by 
one of 7 places, till at last you had a product of 21 
places of figorea — a very tedious operation ; but, work- 
up by Ic^arithms, you would only have to take three 
times the logarithm of the original number, and that 

fives the logarithm of the last product of 21 places of 
gnres, without any further multiplication. So much 
for the time and trouble saved, which is still greater 
in questions of division. ; but by means of logiu^tbms 
many questions can be worked, and of the most 
important kind, which no time or labour would other- 
wise enable us to resolve. 

Geometry teaches the properties of figure, or par- 
ticular portions of space, and distances <^ points &om 
each omer. Thi^ when you see a triangle, Qr three- 
dded figure, one of whose ^des is perpendicular to 
another fdde, yon find, by means of geometrical reason- 
ing respecting this kind of tiiangle, that if squares be 
drawn on its three sides, the Wge square upon the 
slanting side opposite the two perpendiculars, is ex- 
actly equal to the smaller squares upon the perpen- 
diculars, taken together ; and this is absolutely true, 
whatever be the size of the triangle, or the proportions 
of ita ndes to each other. Therefore, you can always 
find the length of any one of the three sides by know- 
ing the lengths of tae other two. Suppose one per- 
pendicular aide to be 3 feet long, the other 4, and you 
want to know the length of the third side opposite to 
the perpendicular; you have only to find a number 
such, that if, multiplied by itself, it shall be equa^ to 
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3 times 3, together with 4 tames 4, that is 25.* (This 
number is 5). 

Sov ODly obserre the great advantage of knowing 
this property of tbe triangle, or of perpendicular lines. 
If you want to measure a line passing over ground 
wluch you cannot reach — to know, for instance, the 
length of one side, coyered with water, of a field, or 
the distance of one point on a lake or bay &om an- 
other point on the opposite ude — you can ea^y find 
it by measmnng two lines perpendicular to one another 
on the dry land, and running through the two points ; 
for the line wished to be measured, and which runs 
through the water, is the third side of a perpend 
dicular-^ded triangle, the other two udes of which 
are asoertuned. But there are other properties of 
triangles, which enable us to know the length of two 
udee of any triangle, whether it has perpentUcular 
sides or not, by measuring one nde, and also measur- 
ing the inclinations of the other two sides to this side, 
or what is called the two angles made by those ddes 
with the measured side. Therefore you can easily 
find the perpendicular line drawn, or supposed to be 
drawn, from the top of a mountain through it to the 
bottom, that is, the height of the mountain ; for you 
can measure a line on level ground, and also the 
inclination of two lines, supposing them drawn in tbe 
air, and reaching from the two ends of the measured 
line to the mountain's top ; and having thus found the 
length of the one of those lines next ttie mounts, and 
its mclination to the ground, you can at once find the 
perpendicular, though you cannot possibiy get near it 
la the same way, hy measuring Unra and angles on 

* It ii a propCTty of nmnbe™, that every numbar whstMrW, whose US 
place ii dther 6 or 0, Is, vben mnltiplied into ilael^ eqnal to two otbcn 
which ara sqaaie numbon, and divisible by 8 and 1 reapectivelj : — Cbva, 
4B X 4G = S02B — 7S9 -|- 12S6, the equsru of ST and 66 ; and 60 X 60 
— 8600 = 1286-1- S8IM, Uie equaroa of 36 aod 48. 
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the ground, and near, you can find the length of lines 
at a great distance, and which you cannot approach : 
for instance, the length and breadth of a field on the 
opposite side of a lake or sea ; the distance of two 
islaada ; or the space between ibe tops of two moun- 

Again, there are curve-lined figures as well as 
straight, and geometry teaches the properties of these 
also. The best known of all the curves is the ciTch, 
or a figure made by drawing a string round one end 
which IS fixed, and marking where its other end 
traces, so that every part of the circle is equally 
distant from the fixed point or centre. From this 
fundamental property, an infinite variety of others 
follow by steps of reasoning more or less numerous, 
hot all necessarily arising one out of another. To 
give an instance ; it is proved by geometrical reasoning, 
mat if from the two ends of any diameter of the cirde 
you draw two lines to meet in any one point of the 
circle whatever, those lines are perpendicular to each 
other. 

Another property, and a most usefiil one, is, that 
the fflzes, or areas, of all circles whatever, from the 
greatest to the smallest, from the sun to a watch- 
dialplate, are in exact proportion to the squares of 
their distances from the centre ; that is, the squares of 
the strings they are drawn with : so that if you draw 
a circle with a string 5 feet long, and another with a 
string 10 feet long, the large circle is four times the 
size of the small one, as ^ as the space or area 
enclosed is concerned ; the square of 10 or 100 being 
four tim^ the square of 5 or 25. But it is also true, 
that the lengths of the circumferences themselves, the 
number of feet over which the ends of the strings 
move, are in proportion to the lengths of the string ; 
so that the curve of the large cirde is only tvriee uie 
length of the curve of the lesser. 

But the circle is only one of an infinite variety of 
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curves, all haying a regular formation and fixed 
properties. The oval or ellipse is, perhaps, next to 
the cirde, the moat familiw to us, althoagh we more 
frequently see another curve, the line formed by tbe 
motion of bodies thrown forward. When you drop 
a stone, or throw it straight up, it goes in a str^ght 
line ; when you throw it forwMd, it goes in a curve 
line till it reaches the ground; as you see by the 
figure in which water runs when forced out of a pump, 
or from a fire-pipe ; or from the spout of a kettle or 
teapot The Hne it moves in is called a parabola; 
every point of which bears a certain fixed relation to 
a cert^ point within it, aa the circle does to its 
centra Geometry teaches various properties of this 
curve : for example, if the direction in woich the stone 
is thrown, or the bullet fired, or the water spouted, 
be half the perpendicular to the ground, that is, half- 
way between being level with the ground and being 
upright, the curve will come to tbe ground at a greater 
distance than if any other direction whatever were 
given, with the same force. So that, to make the 
gun carry farthest, or the fire-pipe play to the great- 
est distance, they must be pointed, not, aa you might 
suppose, level or point blmik, but abont half way 
between that direction and tbe perpendicular. If the 
(ur did not resist, and so somewhat disturb the cal- 
culation, the direction to give the longest range ought 
to be exactly half perpendicular. 

The oval, or ellipse, is drawn by taking a string of 
any certain length, and fixing, not one end as in 
drawing the cirde, but both ends to different points, 
and then carrying a point round inrade the stain^, 
always keeping it stretched as far as possible. It is 
plain, that this figuro is as regularly drawn as the 
<arele, though it is very different firom it; and you 
perceive that every point of its curve must be so 
placed, that the straight lines drawn from it to the 
two points where the string was fixed, are, when added 
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together, alwaye the same; for they make together 
the length of the string. 

Amoog various properties belongiog to this curve, 
ID relation to the str^ght luies drawn within it, is one 
which gives rise to the construction of the trammels, 
or elhptic compasBes, used for making figures and 
ornameDts of this form; and also to the construction 
of lathes for turning oval frames, and the like. 

If you wish at once to see th6se three curves, 
take a pointed sugar-loaf, and cut it anywhere clean 
through in a direction parallel to its hase or bottom ; 
the outline or edge of the loaf where it ia cut will be a 
circle. If the cut is made so as to slant, and not be 
parallel to the base of the loaf, the outline is an ellipse, 
provided the out goes quite through the sides of the 
loaf all round, or is in such a direction that it would 
pass through the sides of the loaf were they extended ; 
but if it goes slanting and parallel to the line of the 
loaf's side, the outline is a parabola ; and if you cut 
in any direction, not through the sides all round, but 
through the sides and base, and not parallel to the line 
of the side, being nearer the perpendicular, the outline 
will be another curve of which we have not yet spoken, 
but which is called an hyperbola. You will see another 
instance of it, if you t^e two plates of glass, and lay 
them on one another; then put their edge in wat«r, 
holding them upright and pressing them together ; the 
water, which, to make it more plain, you may colour 
with a few drops of ink or strong tea, rises to a certain 
height, and its outline is this curve; which, however 
much it may seem to differ in form from a circle or 
ellipse, is found by mathematicians to resemble them 
▼erf closely in many of its most remarkable properties. 

These are the curve Unes best known and most 
frequently discussed ; but there are an infinite number 
of others all related to strtught lines and other curve 
lines by certain fixed rules; for example, the course 
which any point in the circumference of a circle, as a 
VOL. vu. X 
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noil in the felly of a wheel rolling along, takes through 
the air, is a curve called the cycloid, which has many 
remarkable properties ; and, among others, this, that 
it is, of all lines possible, the one in which any body, 
not falling perpendicularly, will descend from one point 
to another the most quickly. Another curve often seen 
is that in which a rope or chain hangs when supported 
at both ends : it is called the Catenary, from the Ladn 
for chmn ; and in this form some arches are built. The 
form of a s^ filled with wind is the same curve. 



Yocr perceive, if you reflect a little, that the science 
which we have been conadering, in both its branches, 
has nothing to do with matter ; that is to say, it does 
not at all depend upon the properties or even upon the 
existence of any bodies or substances whatever. The 
distance of one point or place from another is a str^ht 
line ; and whatever b proved to be true respecUog Siis 
line, as, for instance, its proportion to other lines of the 
same kind, and its inclination towards them, what we 
call the angles it makes with them, would be equally 
true whether there were anything in those places, at 
. those two points, or not. So if you find the number 
of yards in a square field, by measuring one side, 100 
yards, and then, multiplying that by itself, which 
makes the whole area 10,000 square yards, this b 
equally true whatever the field is, whether corn, or 
grass, or rock, or water ; it is equally true if the solid 
part, the earth or water, be removed, for then it wilt 
he a field of air bounded by four walls or hedges ; but 
suppose the walls or hedges were removed, and a mark 
only left at each comer, still it would be true that the 

rse enclosed or bounded by the lines supposed to be 
wn between the four marks, was 10,000 square 
yards m wze. But the marks need not be there; you 
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only want them while measuring one side : if they were 
gone, it would be equallj' true that the lines, supposed 
to be drawn ^om the places wliere the marks had 
been, enclose 10,000 square yards of Jur. But if there 
were no Jur, and consequently a mere void, or empty 
space, it would be equally true that this ^>aGe b of the 
size yon had found it to be by measuring the distance 
of one point from another, of one of the space's corners 
or angles from another, and then multiplying that 
distance by itself. In the same way it would be true, 
that, if the space were circular, its size, compared with 
another drcular space of half its diameter, would be 
four tjmes larger ; of one-third its diameter nine times 
larger, and of one-fourth sixteen times, and so on 
always in proportion to the squares of the diameters ; 
and that the length of the circumference, the number 
of feet or yards in tlie line round the surface, would be 
twice the length of a circle whose diameter was one- 
half, thrice the circmnference of one whose diameter 
was one-third, four times the circumference of one 
whose diameter was one-fourth, and so on, in the 
^mple proportion of the diameters. Therefore, every 
property which is proved to belong to figures helongs 
to them without the smallest relation to bodies or 
matter of any kind, although we are accustomed only 
to see figures in connexion with bodies ; but all those 
properties would be equally true if no such thing as 
matter or bodies existed; and the same may be said 
of the properties of number, the other great branch of 
the mathematics. When we speak of twice two, and 
say it makes four, we affirm this without thinking of 
two horses, or two bails, or two trees ; but we assert it 
concerning two of anything and everything « 



Nay, this oranch of mathematics may be smq to apply 
still more extensively than even the other ; for it has 
no relation to space, which geometry has ; and, there- 
fore, it is applicable to cases where figure and size are 
wholly out of the question. Thus you can speak of 
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two dreams, or two ideas, or two minds, and can 
calculate respecting them just as you would respecting 
so many bodies ; and the properties you find belonmn^ 
to numbers, will belong to those numbers when ap^ed 
to things that have no outward or visible or perceivable 
existence, and cannot even be said to be in any par- 
ticular place, just as much as the same numbers ap]^ed 
to actual bodies which may be seen and touched. 

It is quite otherwise with the science which we are 
now going to consider, Natural Philosophy. This 
teaches iJie nature and properties of actually existing 
substances, their motions, their connexions with each 
other, and their influence on one another. It is some- 
times also called Physics, fcota the Greek word signify- 
ing Nature, though that word is more frequently, m 
common speech, confined to one particular branch of 
the science, that which treats of the bodily health. 

We have mentioned one distinction between Math^ 
maticB and Natural Philosophy, that the former does 
not depend on the nature and existence of bodies, 
which the latter entirely does. Another distinction, 
and one closely connected with this, is, that the truths 
which Mathematics teach are necessarily such, — ^they 
are truths of themselves, and wholly independent of 
&cts and experiments, — ^they depend only upon reason- 
ing ; and it is utterly impossible they should be other- 
wise than true. This is me case with all the propertieB 
which we find belong to numbers and to fignres — 2 
and 2 must of necessity, and through all time, and in 
ever>- pla^e, be equal to 4 : those numbers must neces- 
sarily be always divisible by 3, without leaving any 
remainder over, which have the sums of the figures 
they consist of divisible by 3 ; and circles must neces- 
sarily, and for ever and ever, be to one another in the 
exact proportion of the squares of their diameters. It 
cannot be otherwise; we cannot conceive it in om- 
minds to be otherwise. No man can in his own mind 
suppose to himself that 2 and 2 should ever be more 
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«T leas than 4 ; it would be an otter impossibility — ,i 
contradiction in the very ideas ; and if stated in words, 
thoae words would bave no sense. The other pro- 
perfaes of number, though not eo plain at first sight as 
this, are proved to be true by reasoning, every one 
step of wMch follows from the step immediately before, 
as a matter of course, and bo clearly and unavoidably, 
that it cannot be supposed, or even imagined, to be 
otherwise ; the mind has no means of fancying how it 
could be otherwise : the final conclusion, from all the 
steps of the reasoning or demonstration, as it is called, 
follows in the same way from the last of the steps, and 
is therefore just as evidently and necessarily true as 
the first step, which is always something self-evident ; 
for instance, tliat 2 and 2 make 4, or that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts, but equal to all its parts 
put together. It is through this kind of reasoning, 
step by step, from the most plain and evident things, 
tliat we arrive at the knowledge of other things which 
seem at first not true, or at least not generally true; 
but when we do arrive at them, we perceive that they 
are just as true, and for the same reasons, as the first 
and most obvious matters ; that their truth is absolute 
and necessary, and that it would he as absurd and self- 
contradictory to suppose they ever could, under any 
circumstances, be not true, as to suppose that 2 added 
to 2 could ever make 3, or 5, or 100, or anything but 
4; or, which is the same thing, that 4 should ever be 
equal to 3, or 5, or 100, or anything but 4. To find 
out these reasonings, to pursue them to their con- 
sequences, and thereby to discover the truths which 
are not immediately evident, is what science teaches 
us: but when the truth is once discovered, it is as 
certain and plain by the reasoning, as the first truths 
themselves from which all the reasoning takes its rise- 
on which it all depends, and which requu-e no proof, 
because they s^b self-evident at once, and must be 
'assented to me instRut they are understood. 
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But it b quite different mth the truths which Natural 
Philosophy t«ach&j. All these depend upon matter of 
&ct ; and that is learnt b; observation and experiment, 
and never could be diacorered by reasoniog at alL If 
a man were shut up in a room with pen, ink, and paper, 
he might by thinking discover any of the truths in 
arithmetic, algebra, or geometry ; it is pos^ble at 
least ; there would be nothing absolutely impos^ble in 
his discovering all that is now known of these sciences; 
and if his memory were as good as we are supposing 
his judgment and conception to be, be might discover 
it.aU without pen. Ink, and paper, and in a dark room. 
But we cMinot discover a single one of the fundamental 
properties of matter without observing what goes on 
around us, and trying experiments upon the nature and 
motion of bodies. Thus, the man whom we have sup- 
posed shut up, could not possibly find out beyond one 
or two of the very first properties of matter, and those 
only in a very few cases ; so that he could not tell if 
these were general properties of all matter or not 
He could tell that the objects he touched in the dark 
were hard and resisted his touch ; that they were ex- 
tended and were solid: that is, that they had three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness. He might 
guess that other things existed besides those he felt, and 
that those other things resembled what he felt in these 
properties ; but he could know nothing for certain, and 
could not even conjecture much beyond this very 
limited number of qualities. He must remain utterly 
ignorant of what really exists in nature, and of what 
properties matter in genen^ has. These properties, 
therefore, we learn by experience; they are such aa 
we know bodies to have ; tney happen to have them — 
they are so formed by Divine Providence to have them 
— but they might have been otherwise formed; the 
great Author of Nature might have thought fit to make 
all bodies different in every respect. We see that a 
stone dropped from our hand falk to the ground ; thii 
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IB a fact which we can only know by experience ; 
before obserTing it, we could not have guessed it, and 
it is quite conceivable that it should be otherwise : for 
instance, that when we remove our hand from the 
body it should stand still in the air ; or fly upward, or 
go forward, or backward, or sideways ; there is nothing 
at all absurd, contradictory, or inconceivable in any of 
these suppositions ; there is nothing impossible in any 
of them, as there would be in supposing the stone equal 
to half of itself, or double of itself; or both falling 
down and rising upwards at once ; or going to the 
right and to the left at one and the same time. Our 
only reason for not at once thinking it quite conceiv- 
able that the stone should stand still in the air, or fly 
upwards, is, that we have never seen it do so, and have 
become accustomed to see it do otherwise. But for 
that, we should at once think it bs natural that the 
stone should fly upwards or stand still, as that it should 
fall down. But no degree of reflection for any length 
of time could accustom us to think 2 and 2 equaTto 
anything but 4, or to believe the whole of anything 
equal to a part of itself. 

After we have once, by observation or experiment, 
ascertained certain things to exist in fact, we may then 
reason upon them by means of the mathematics; that 
ia, we may apply mathematics to our experimental 

f)hilosophy, and then such reasoning becomes abso- 
utely eertfun, taking the fundamental facts for granted. 
Thus, if we find that a stone falls in one direction when 
dropped, and we further observe the peculiar way in 
which it falls, that is, quicker and quicker every instant 
till it reaches the ground, we learn the rule or the 
proportion by which the quickness goes on increasing ; 
and we further find, that if the same stone is pushed 
forward on a table, it moves in the direction of the 
push, till it is either stopped by something, or comes 
to a pause by rubbing against the table and being 
hindered by the tar. These are facts which we learn 
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bv observing and trying, and they might all have been 
different if matter and motion had been otherwise con- 
stltnted ; but supposing them to be as they are, and as 
we find them, we can, by reasoning mathematicaUy 
from tbem, find out many most curious and important 
truths depending upon those facta, and depending upon 
them not accidentally, but of ueceBsiij. For example, 
we can find in what course the stone will move, if, 
instead of being dropped to the ground, it is thrown 
forward : it will go in the curve already mentioned, the 
parabola, somewhat altered by the resistance of the 
air. and it will run through Uiat curve in a peculiar 
way, BO that there will always be a certain proportion 
between the time it takes and the space it moves 
through, and the time it would have taken, and the 
space it would have moved through, had it dropped 
from the hand in a straight line to the ground. So 
we can prove, in like manner, what we before stated of 
the relation between the distance at which it will come 
to the ground, and the direction it is thrown in ; the 
distance being greatest of all when the direction is half- 
way between the level or horizontal and the upright or 
perpendicular. These are mathematical truths, derived 
by mathematical reasoning upon physical grounds; 
that is, upon matter of fact found to exist by actual 
observation and experiment. The result, therefore, b 
necessarily true, and proved to be so by reasoning 
only, provided we have once ascertained the facts ; but 
taken altogether, the result depends partly on the facts 
learned by experiment or e^erience, partly on the 
reasoning from these facta. Tnus it is found to be true 
by reasoning, and necessarily true, that if the stone 
falls in a certain way when unsupported, it must, when 
thrown forward, go in the curve called a parabola, 
provided there be no air to resist : this is a necessary 
or mathematical truth, and it cannot possibly be other- 
wise. But when -we state the matter without any sup- 
position, — without any " if,"— and say, a stone tlirown 
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forward goes in a curve called a parabola, we state a 
truth, partly fact, and partly drawn from reasoning on 
the fact; and it might be otherwise if the nature of 
things were different. It is called a proposition or 
truth in Natural Philosophy ; and as it is discovered 
and proved by mathematical reasoning upon facts in 
nature, it b sometimes called a proposition or truth in 
the Mixed Mathematics, so named in contradistinction 
to the Pure Mathematics, which are employed in 
reasoning upon figures and numbers. The man in the 
dark room could never discover this truth unless he 
had been first informed, by those who had observed 
the fa«t, in what way the stone falls when unsuppoi-ted, 
and moves along the table when pushed. These things 
he never could have found out by reasoning : they are 
facts, and he could only reason from them after learn- 
ing them by his own experience, or taking them on the 
credit of other people's experience. But having once 
flo learnt them, he could discover by reasoning merely, 
and with as much certainty as if he lived in daylight, 
and saw and felt the moving body, that the motion is a 
parabola, and governed by certain rules. As experi- 
ment and observation are the great sources of our 
knowledge of Nature, and as the judicious and careful, 
making of experiments b the only way by which her 
secrets can be known. Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy mean one and the same thing ; mathematical 
reasoning being applied to certain branches of it, parti- 
cularly those wiiich relate to motion and pressure. 

m. NATUEAL OE EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

Natubal Philosophy, in its most extensive sense, has 
for its province the investigation of the laws of matter ; 
that is, the properties and the motions of matter ; and 
it may be divided into two great branches. The first 
and most important (which is sometimes, on that 
account, called Natural Philosophy by way of dis- 
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tinction, bnt mora properly Mechanical Philosophy) 
investigates the sensible motioiis of bodies. The second 
investigates the constitudon aad qualities of all bodies, 
and has various names, according to its different objects. 
It is called Chemistry, if it teaches the properties of 
bodies with respect to heat, mixture with one another, 
weight, taste, appearance, and so forth ; Anatomy and 
Animal Physiology (fix)m the Greek word signifying 
to speak of the nature of anything), if it teaches the 
structure and functions of livmg bodies, especially the 
human ; for, when it shows those of other animals, we 
term it Comparative Anatomy ; J/erf*ctn«, if it teaches 
the nature of diseases, and the means of preventing 
them and of restoring health; Zoology (from the Greek 
words ^gniiying to speak of animals), if It teaches the 
arrangement or clasafication and the habits of the dif- 
ferent lower animals; Botany (from the Greek word 
for herbage), including Vegetable Physiology, if it 
teaches the arrangement or classification, the structure 
and habits of plants; Mineralogy, including Geology 
(from the Greek words meaning to speak of the earth), 
is it teaches the arrangement of minerals, the structure 
of the masses in which they are found, and of the earth 
composed of those masses. The term Natural History 
is given to the three last branches taken together, but 
chiefiy as far as they teach the classification of Afferent 
things, or the observation of the resemblances and dif- 
ferences of the various animals, plants, and inanimate 
and unerowing substances in nature. 

But nere we make two general observations. The 
first is, that every such distribution of the sciences is 
necessarily imperfect; for one runs unavoidably into 
another. Thus, Chemistry shows the qualities of 
plants with relation to other substances, fmd to each 
other ; and Botany does not overlook those same 
qualities, though its chief object be arrangement. So 
Mineralogy, though principally conversant with classi- 
fying metals and earths, yet regards also their qualities 
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in respect of heat and mixture. So, too. Zoology, 
beside arranging animals, describes their structures, 
like Comparative Anatomy, In truth, all arrangement 
and classifying depends upon noting the things in which 
the objects agree and differ ; and among those things, 
in which animak, plants, and minerals agree, or differ, 
must be considered the anatomical qualities of the one 
and the chemical qualities of the other. From hence, 
in a great measure, follows the second observation, 
namely, that the sciences mutually a^st each other. 
We oave seen how Arithmetic and Algebra aid 
Gieometrj, and how both tlie purely Mathematical 
Sciences aid Mechanical Philosophy, Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, in like manner, assists, though, in the present 
state of our knowledge, not very considerably, both 
Chemistry and Anatomy, especially the latter; and 
Chemistry very greatly assists both Physiology, Medi- 
cine, and all the branchea of Natural History. 

The first great head, then, of Natural Science, is 
Mechanical Philosophy ; and it consists of various sub- 
divisions, each, forming a science of great importance. 
The moat essential of these, and which ia indeed fun- 
d^uental, and applicable to all the rest, is called 
Dynamics, from the Greek word signifying p&wer 
OT force, and it teaches the laws of motion in all its 
varieties. The case of the stone thrown forward, 
which we have already mentioned more than once, is 
an exanrple. Another, of a more general nature, but 
more difficult to trace, far more important in its con- 
sequences, and of which, indeed, the former is only 
one particular case, relates to the motions of all bodies, 
whicn are attracted (or influenced, or drawn) by any 
power towards a certain point, while they are, at the 
same time, driven forward, by some push given to them 
at first, and forcing them onwards, at the same time 
that they are drawn towards the point. The line in 
which a body moves while so drawn and so driven, 
depends upon the force it b pushed with, the direction 
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it is pushed io, and the kind of power that draws it 
towards the point; bnt at present, we are chiefly to 
regard the latter circumstance, the attraction towards 
the point. K this attraction be uniform, that is, the 
same at all distances from the point, the hody wilt 
more in a circle, if one direction be given to the 
forward push. The case with which we are best 
acquainted is when the force decreases as the squares 
of the distances, from the centre or point of attraction, 
increase ; that is, when the force is four times less at 
twice the distance, nine times less at thrice the dis- 
tance, sixteen times less at four times the distance, 
and so on. A force of this kind acting on the 
body, will make it move in an oval, a parabola, or an 
hyperbola, according to the amount or direction of 
the impulse, or forward push, originally given ; and 
there is one proportion of that force, which, if directed 
perpendicul^ly to the line in which the central force 
draws the body, wilt make it move round in a circle, 
as if it were a stone tied to a string and whirled round 
the hand. The most usual proportions m nature, are 
those which determine bodies to move in an oval or 
ellipse, the curve described by means of a cord flsed 
at both ends, in the way already expl^ned. In this 
<;ase, the point of attraction, the point towards which 
the body is drawn, will he nearer one end of the ellipse 
than the other, and the time the body will take to go 
round, compared with the time any other body would 
take, moving at a different distance from the same 
point of attniction, but drawn towards that point with 
a force which hears the same proportion to the dis- 
tance, will bear a cert^un proportion, discovered by 
mathematicians, to the average distances of the two 
bodies from the point of common attraction. If you 
■ multiply the numbers expressing the times of going 
round, each by itself, the products will he to one 
tmother in the proportion of the average distances 
multiplied each by itself, and that product again by 
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the distance. Thus, if one body take two honrs, and 
is five yards distant, the other, being ten yards off, 
will take something less than five honrs and forty 
minutes.* 

Now, this is one of the most important truths in 
the whole compass of science ; for it does so happen, 
that the force with which bocUes fall towards the 
earth, or what is called their gravity, the power that 
draws or attracts them towards the earth, varies with 
the distance from the Earth's centre, exactly in the 
proportion of the squares, lessening as the distance 
increases : at two diameters from the Earth's centre, 
it is four times less than at one; at three diameters, 
nine times less ; and so forth. It goes on lessening, 
but never is destroyed, even at the greatest distances 
to which we can reach by our observations, and there 
can be no donbt of its extending indefinitely beyond. 
But, by astronomical observations made upon the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, npon that of the Moon 
for instance, it is proved that her movement is slower' 
and quicker, at different parts of her force, in the same 
manner as a body's motion on the earth would be 
slower and quicker, according to its distance from the 
point it was drawn towards, provided it was drawn by 
a force acting in the proportion to the squares of the 
distance, which we Imve frequently mentioned; and 
the proportion of the time to the distance is also 
observed to agree with the rule above referred to. 
Therefore, she is shown to be attracted towards the 
Earth by a force that varies according to the same 
proportion in which gravity varies ; and she must con- 
sequently move in an ellipse round the Earth, which 
is placed in a point nearer the one end than the 
other of that curve. In like manner, it is shown that 
the Earth moves round the Sun in the same curve 

' This is expnasal mathematlcallj- by saying, that the aqnares of the 
times are as the oabea of the distaiices. Hathematical langwige ie not 
only the umplest and most «>ui1; understood of aii7, but the shortest also. 
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line, and is di-awn tonards the Sun by a similar force ; 
and that all the other planets in their courses, at 
various distances, follow the same rule, moving in 
ellipses, and drawn towards the Sun by the same Kind 
of power. Three of them have moons like the Earth, 
only more numerous, for Jupiter has four, Saturn 
seven, and Herschel six, so very distant, that we 
cannot see them without the help of glasses ; but all 
those moons move round their principal planets, as 
ours does round the Earth, in ovals or ellipses ; while 
the planete, with their moons, move in their ovals 
round the Sun, like our own Earth with its moon. 

But this power, which draws them all towards the 
Sun, and regulates their path and their motion round 
him, and which draws the moons towards the principal 
planets, and regulates their motion and path round 
those planets, is the same with the gravity by which 
bot^es fall towards the earth, being attracted by it. 
Therefore, the whole of the heavenly bodies are kept 
in their places, and wheel round the Sun, bj the same 
influence or power that makes a stone fall to the 
ground. 

It is usual to call the Sim, and the planets which 
with tlieir moons move round him (eleven in number, 
including the four lately discovered, and the one dis- 
covered bj Herschel), the Solar System, because they 
are a class of the heavenly bodies far apart from the 
innumerable fixed stars, and so near each other as to 
eiert a perceptible influence on one another, and thns 
to be connected together. 

The Comets belong to the same system, according 
to this manner of viewing the subject They are 
bodies which move in elliptical paths, but far longer 
aad narrower than the curves in which the earth and 
the other planets and their moons roIL " Our curves 
are not much less round than circles ; the paths of 
tbe comets are long and narrow, so as, in many places, 
to be more netu-ly str^ght lines than circles. They 
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differ from the planets and their moons in another 
respect ; they do not depend on the sun for the light 
they give, aa our moon plainly does, being dark when 
the earth comes between her and the sun ; and as the 
other planets do, those of them that are nearer the 
sun than we are, being dark when they come between 
us and him, appearing to pass across his surface. But 
the comets give light always of themselyes, being 
apparently vast bodies heated red-hot by coming in 
their course far nearer the sun than the nearest of 
the planets ever do. Their motion, when near the 
sun, is much more rapid than that of the planets; 
they both approach him much nearer, retreat from 
him to much greater distances, and take much longer 
time in going round him than any of the planets do. 
Yet even these comets are subject to the same great 
law of gravitation which regulates the motions of the 
planets. Their year, the time they take to r^evolve, 
IB in some cases 75, in others 135, in others 300 
of our years; their distance is a hundred times our 
distance when farthest off, and not a hundred and 
sixtieth of our distance when nearest the sun ; their 
swiftest motion is above twelve times swifter than ours, 
although ours is a hundred and forty times swifter 
than a cannon ball's ; yet their path ia a curve of the 
same kind with ours, though longer and flatter, differ- 
ing in its formation only as one oval differs from 
another by the string you draw it with having the 
ends fixed at two points more distant from each other : 
consequently the sun, being in one of those points, is 
much nearer the end of the path the comet moves 
in, than he is near the end of our path. Their motion, 
too, follows the same rule, being swifter the nearer 
the sun: the attraction of the sun for them varies 
according to the squares of the distances, being four 
times less at twice the distance, nine times less at 
thrice, and so on ; and the proportion between the 
times of revolving and the distances is exactly the 
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same, in the case of those remote bodies, as in that 
of the moon and the earth. One law prev^ls over 
all, and regulates their motions as well as our own; 
it is the gravity of the comets towards the sun, and 
they, hke our own earth and moon, wheel round him 
in boundless space, drawn by the same force, acting 
by the same rule, which makes a stone fall when 
dropped from the hand. 

The more full and accurate our observations are 
upon those heavenly bodies, the better we find all 
their motions agreemg with this great doctrine; al- 
though, no doubt, many things are to be taJten into 
the account besides the force that draws them to the 
different centres. Thus, while the moon is drawn by 
the earth, and the earth by the sun, the moon is 
also drawn directly by the sun; and while Jupiter 
is drawn by the sun, so are his moons; and both 
Jupiter and his moons are drawn by Saturn: nay, 
as this* power of gravitation is quite universal, and 
as no body can attract or draw another without 
being itself drawn by that other, the earth is drawn 
by the moon, while the moon is drawn by the 
earth ; and the sun is attracted by the planets which 
he draws towards himself. These mutual attractions 
rive rise to many deviations from the simple line of 
tne ellipse, and produce many irregularities in the 
simple calculation of the times and motions of the 
bodies that compose the system of the universe. But 
the extraordinary powers of investigation applied to 
the subject by the modem improvements in mathe- 
matics, have enabled us at length to reduce even tiie 
greatest of the irregularities to order and system; 
and to unfold one of the most wonderful truths in 
all sciences, namely, that by certJun necessary con- 
sequence of the simple fact upon which the whole 
fabric rests, the proportion of the attractive force to 
the distances at which it operates, — all the irregu- 
Wities which at first seemed to disturb the order of 
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the system, and to make the appearances depart from 
the doctrine, are themselves subject to a certain fixed 
rule, and- can never go beyond a particular point, but 
must begin to lessen when they have slowly reached 
that point, and must then lessen until they reach 
another point, when they begin agmn to increase; 
and BO on, for ever. Nay, so perfect is the arrange- 
ment of the whole system, and so accurately does it 
depend upon mathematical principles, that irregu- 
larities, or rather apparent deviations, have been dis- 
covered by mathematical reasoning before astronomers 
had observed them, and then their existence has been 
ascertained by observation, and found to agree pre- 
cisely vrith the results of calculation.* Thus, the 
planets move in ovals, from gravity, the power that 
attracts them towards the sun, combined with the 
original impulse they received forwards ; and the 
disturbing forces are continually varying the course 
of the curves or ovals, making them oulge out in the 
middle, as it were, on the sides, though in a very 
small proportion to the whole length of the ellipse. 
The oval thus bulging, its breadth increases by a verj' 
small quantity yearly and daily; and after a certain 
large number of years, the bulging becomes aa great 
as it ever can be : then the alteration takes a contrary 
direction, and the curve gradually flattens as it had 
bulged; till, in the same number of years which it 

• The applicallon of maliiemalics U> chemistry has already produced ■ 
iireat change is that scionce, and is calcnlated to produce »till greater 
improvements. It may b« almost Mrtainly reckoned upon as the source 
of nen discorenes, made by induction after the mathematical reasoning 
iiaa ^Ten the suggention. The learned reader will perceive that we 
allude to the beautiful doctrine of Definite or Mvhiple Proportiont. To 
lake lu example : the pmhability of an oxide of arsenic being diecovered 
ia impressed upon us, by the composition of arsenious and areenic srada, 
in which the osygen i* as 2 to 3 ; and therefore we may eapeet tc find 
a compound of the same base, with the oiygen as unity. The extra- 
ordinary action of cliiorine and its conipounds on light leads ua to expect 
some further discovery respecting its composition, perhapa respecting the 
matter of light. 

VOL. VIL T 
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took to bulge, it becomes as flat as it ever caa be, 
and then it begins to bulge agEuu, and so on for ever. 
And so, too, of every other diBturbance and irregu- 
larity in tbe system ; what at first appears to be some 
depi^ure from the rule, when more fully examined, 
turns out to be only a consequence of it, or the result 
of a more general arrangement spnnging from the 
principle of gravitation ; an arrangement of which the 
rule itself, and the apparent or supposed exception, 
both form parts. 

The power of gravitation, which thus regulates the 
whole system of the universe, is found to rule ea«h 
member or branch of it separately. Thus, it is demon- 
strated that the tides of the ocean are caused by the 
gravitation which attracts the water towards the sun 
and moon ; and the figure both of our earth and of 
such of the other botfies as have a spinning motion 
round their axis, is determined by gravitation com- 
bined with that motion : they are all fiattened towards 
the ends of the axis they spin upon, and bulge out 
towards the middle. 

The groat discoverer of the principle on which all 
these truths rest, Sir Isaac Newton, certainly by far 
tbe most extraordinary man that ever lived, concluded 
by reasoning upon the nature of motion and matter, 
that this fiattemng must take place in our globe ; every 
one before his time had bebeved the earth to be a 
perfect sphere or globe, chiefly from observing the 
round shadow which it casts on the moon in echpses ; 
and it was many years after his death that tbe accD- 
ra«y of his opinion was proved by measurements on the 
earth's surface, and by the difl^erent weight and attrac- 
tion of bodies at the equator, where it bulges, and at 
tbe poles, where it is flattened. The improvement of 
telescopes has enabled us to ascertain tiie same fact 
with respect to the planets Jupiter and Saturn. 

Besides unfolding the general laws which regulate 
the motions and figures of the heavenly bodies forming 
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our Solar System, Astronomy consists in calcdations 
of the places, times, and eclipses of those bodies, and 
their moons or satellites (from a Latin word signify- 
ing an attendant), and in observations of the Fixed 
Stars, which are innumerable assemblages of bodies, 
not moving round the Sun as our Earth and the 
other planets do, nor receiving the light they shine 
with from his light; hut shining, as the Sun and 
the Comets do, with a light of their own, and placed, 
to all appearance, immovable, at immense distances 
from our world, that is, from our Solar System. Each 
of them is probably the aun of some other system like 
OUT own, composed of planets and their moons or 
sateUites ; but so extremely distant from us, that they 
all are seen by us like one point of faint light, as von 
see two lamps placed a few inches asunder, only hke 
one, when you view them a great way off. The 
number of the Fixed Stars is prodigious : even to the 
naked eye they are very numerous, about 3000 being 
thas visible ; but when the heavens are viewed through 
the telescope, stars become visible in numbers wholly 
incalculable : 2000 are discovered in one of the small 
coUeclJons of a few visible stars called Constellations ; 
nay, what appears to the naked eye only a hght cloud, 
as the Milky Way, when viewed through the telescope, 
proves to be an assemblage of innumerable Fixed Stars, 
each of them in all likelihood a sun and a system Uke 
the rest, though at an immeasurable distance from ours. 
The siie, and motions, and distances of the heavenly 
bodies are such as to exceed the power of ordinary 
ima^nation, from any comparison with the smaller 
thills we see around us. The Earth's .diameter is- 
neany 8000 miles in length ; but the Sun's b above 
880,000 miles, and the bulk of the Sun is above 
1,300,000 times greater than that of the Earth. The 
planet Jupiter, which looks like a mere speck, from his 
vast distance, is nearly 1300 times larger than the 
Earth. Onr distance &om the Sun is above 95 
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miUions of miles; but Jupiter is 490 millions, and 
Saturn 900 millions of miles distaat from the Sun, 
The rate at which the Earth moves round the Sun is 
68,000 miles aa hour, or 140 times swifter than the 
motion of a cannon-hall ; and the planet Mercury, the 
nearest to the Sun, moToa still quicker, nearly 110,000 
miles an hour. We, upon the Earth's aurfaec, hesides 
being carried round the Sun, move round the Earth's 
axis by the rotatory or spinning motion which it has ; 
so that every 24 hours we move in this manner near 
24,000 miles, beside moving round the Sun above 
1,600,000 miles. These motions and distances, how- 
ever, prodigious as they are, seem as nothing compared 
to those of the comets, one of which, when farthest 
from the Sun, is 11,200 millions of miles from him; 
and, when nearest the Sun, flies at the amazing rate of 
880,000 miles an hour. Sir Isaac Newton calculated 
its heat at 2000 times that of red-hot iron ; and that 
it would take thousands of years to cool. But the 
distance of the Fixed Ststrs is yet more vast; they 
have been supposed to be 400,000 times farther from 
us than we are from the Sun, that is, 38 millions of 
millions of miles; so that a cannon-ball would take 
nearly nine millions of years to reach one of them, 
supposing there was nothing to hinder it from pur- 
suing its course thither. As light takes about eight 
minutes and a quarter to reach us from the Sun, 
it would be above six years in coming from one of 
those stars; hut the calculations of later astrono- 
mers prove some stars to be so far distant, that their 
light must take oenturiea before it can reach us ; so 
that every particle of light which enters our eyes left 
the star it comes from three or four hundred years 
ago. 

Astronomers have, by means of their excellent 
glasses, aided by Geometry and calcnlatjons, been able 
to observe not only stars, planets, and their satellites, 
invisible to the naked eye, but to measure the height 
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of mountains in the Moon, by observations of the 
shadows which those eminences cast on her sur&ce; 
and they have disooyered Toleanoes, or burning moun- 
tains, in the same body. 

The tables, wliich they have by the like means 
been enabled to form of the heavenly motions, are of 

freat use in navigation. By means of the eclipses of 
upiter's satellites, and by the tables of the Moon's 
motions, we can ascertain the position of a ship at 
sea ; for the observation of the Sun's height at mid- 
day gives the latitude of the place, that is, its distance 
from the equinoctial or equator, the line passing 
through the middle of the Eartii's surface equally 
distant from both poles; and these tables, with the 
observations of the satellites, or moons, give the dis- 
tance east and west of the observatory for wluch 
the tables are calculated — called the longitude of the 
place: consequently the mariner can thus tell nearly 
m what part of the ocean he is, how far he has sailed 
from his port of departure, and how far he must sail, 
and in what direction, to gain the port of his destination. 
The advantage of this knowledge is therefore mamfest 
in the common affairs of life ; but it sinks into insigni- 
ficance compared with the vast extent of those views 
which the contemplalions of the science afford, of 
numberless worlds filling the immensity of space, and 
all kept in their places, and adjusted in their prodi- 
gious motions by the same simple principle, under the 
guidance of an all-wise and all-powerful Creator. 

We have been considering the appUcation of Dyna- 
mics to the motions of the heavenly bodies, which forms 
the science of Physical Astronomy. The application 
of Dynamics to the calculation, production, and direc- 
tion of motion, forms the science of Mechanics, some- 
times called Practical Mechanics, to distinguish it 
from the more general use of the word, which compre- 
hends everything that relates to motion and force. 
The fundamentaT principle of the science, upon which 
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it mainly depends, flows immediately from a property 
of the circle already mentioned, and nhich, perhaps, 
appeared at the moment of little value, — that the 
lengths of circles are in proportion to their diameters. 
Obserre how upon this simple truth nearly the whole 
of those contrivances are built by which the power of 
man is increased as far as solid matter assiste him in 
extending it ; and nearly the whole of those doctrines, 
too, by which he is enabled to expl^n the voluntary 
motions of animals, as far as these depend upon their 
own bodies. There can be nothing more instructive in 
showing the importance and frmtfnlness of scientific 
truths, however trivial and forbidding they may at 
first sight appear. For it is an immediate consequence 
of this property of the circle, that if a rod of iron, or 
beam of wood, or any other solid materi^d, be placed 
on a point, or pivot, so that it may move as the arms 
of a oalauce do round its centre, or a see-saw board 
does roond its prop, the two ends will go through parts 
of (nrcles, each proportioned to that arm of the beam 
to which it belongs ; the two circle will be equal if the 
pivot is in the centre or middle point of the beam ; but 
if it is nearer one end than the other, say three times, 
that end will go through a circular space, or urch, 
three times shorter than the circular roace the other 
end goes through in the same time. If, then, the end 
of the long beam goes through three times the space, 
it must move with three times the swiftness of the 
short beam's end, since both move in the same time ; 
and therefore any force applied to the long end must 
overcome the resistance of three times that force ap- 
plied at the opposite end, since the two ends move m 
contrary directions; hence one pound placed at the 
long end would balance three placed at Uie short emd. 
The beam we have been supposing b called a Lever, 
and the same rule must evidentiy hold for all propor- 
tions of the lengths of ite arms. If, then, the lever be 
seventeen feet &ng, and the pivot, or fidcrum (as it is 
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called, from a Latin word signifying support), be a foot 
from one end, an ounce placed on the other end will 
balance a pound placed on the near end ; and the least 
additional weight, or the slightest push or pressure on 
the far end, so loaded, will make the pound weight on 
the other move upwards. If, instead of an ounce, we 
place upon the end of the long arm the short arm of a 
second beam or lever supported by a fulcrum, one foot 
from it, and then place the long arm of this second 
lever upon the short arm of a third lever, whose 
fulcrum is one foot from it ; and if we put on the end 
of this third lever's long arm an ounce weight, that 
ounce will move upwards a pound on the second lever's 
long arm, and this moving upwards will cause the short 
arm t» force downwards sixteen pounds at the long end 
of the first lever, which will make the short end of the 
first lever move upwards, though two hundred and 
fifty-six pounds be kud on it : the same thing continu- 
ing, a pound on the long arm of the third lever will 
move a ton and three-quarters on the short arm of the 
first lever ; that is, will balance it, so that the slightest 
pressure with the finger, or a touch from a child's 
hand, will move as much as two horses can draw. The 
lever id called, on this account, a mechanical power ; 
and there are five other mechanical powers, of most of 
which its properties form the foundation ; indeed they 
have all been resolved into combinations of levers. 
The pulley seems the most difficult to reduce under the 
principle of the lever. Thus the wheel and axle is 
only a lever moving round an axle, and always retain- 
ing the effect gained during every part of the motion, 
by means of a rope wound round the butt end of the 
axle ; the spoke of the wheel being the long arm of the 
lever, and tne half diameter of the axle its short arm. 
By a combination of levers, wheels, pulleys, so great an 
increase of force is obtained, that, but tor the obstruc- 
tion from friction, and the resistance of the ^r, there 
could be no bounds to the effect of the smallest force 
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thus moltiplied; and to this fundamental principle 
Arclumedes, one of the most illustnous mathematicians 
of aocient times, referred, when he boasted, that if he 
ool^ had a pivot or fulcrmn whereon he might rest his 
machinery, ne could move the Earth. Upon ao simple 
a truth, as^ted by the idd derived from other sources, 
rests the whole fabric of mechanical power, whether 
for raising weights, or cleaving rocks, or pumping up 
rivers from the bowels of the earth ; or, in short, per- 
forming any of those works to wluch human strength, 
even augmented by the help of the animals whom 
Providence has subdued to our use, would prove alto- 
gether inadequate. 

The application of Dynamics to the pressure and 
motions of fluids, constitutes a science which receives 
different appellations according as the fluids are heavy 
and liquid like water, or light and invisible like air. 
In the former case it is called Sydrodyjiamics, from 
the Greek words signifying wa(CT", a,nd power or force; 
in the latter Pneumatics, from the Greek word signify- 
ing breath or air ; and Hydrodynamics is divided into 
Hydrostatics, which treats of the weight and pressure 
of liquids, from the Greek words lor balancing of 
water; and Hydraulics, which treats of their motion, 
from the Greek name for certain musical instruments 
played with water in pipes. 

The discoveries to which eEperiments, aided by 
mathematical reasoning, have led, upon the pressure 
and motion of fluids, are of the greatest importance, 
whether we regard their application to practical pur- 
poses, or to their use for explaining the appearances in 
nature, or their singularity as the subjects of scientific 
contemplation. When it is found that the pressure of 
water or any other liquid upon the surface that con- 
tains it, is not in the least degree proportioned to its 
bulk, but only to the height at which it stands, so that 
a long small pipe, cont^ning a pound or two of the 
fluid, will give the pressure of twenty or thirty tons; 
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nay, of twice or thrice as much, if ito length he in- 
creased and its bore lessened, without the least I'egard 
to the quantity of the liquid, we are not only astonished 
at BO extraordinary and unexpected a property of 
matter, but wc straightway perceive one of the great 

XQta employed in the vast operations of nature, in 
ch the most trifling means are used to work the 
mightiest effects. We likewise learn to guard gainst 
many serious mischiefs in our own works, and to apply 
safely and usefully a power calculated, according as it 

13 directed, either to produce unbounded devastation, 
or to render the most beneficial service. 

Nop are the discoveries relating to the Air less 
interesting in themselves, and less applicable to im- 
portant uses. It is An agent, though invisible, as 
powerful as Water, in the operations both of nature 
and of art. Experiments ol a simple and decisive 
natnre show the amount of its pressure to be between 

14 and 15 pounds on every square inch ; but, like all 
other fluids, it presses equally in every direction: so 
that though, on one hand, there is a pressure down- 
wards of above 250 pounds, yet this is exactly balanced 
by an equal pressure upwards, from the air pressing 
round and getting below. If, however, the air on one 
ude he removed, the whole pressure from the other 
acts unbalanced. Hence the ascent of water in pumps, 
which suck out the air from a barrel, and allow the 
pressure upon the water to force it up 32 or 33 feet, 
that body of water being equal to the weight of the 
atmosphere. Hence the ascent of the mercury in the 
barometer is only 28 or 29 inches, mercury being 
between 13 and 14 times heavier than water. Hence, 
too, the motion of the steam-engine; the pbton of 
which, until the direct force of steam w^s applied, used 
to be pressed downwards by the weight of the atmos- 
phere from above, aU Mr being removed below it by 
first filling it with steam, and then suddenly cooHng 
and converting that steam into water, so as to leave 
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DOthing in the epace it had occupied. Hence, too, {lie 
power which some animals posaeas of (rallying alone the 
perpendicular surfaces of walls, and even me celHnffs 
of rooms, by squeezing out the air between the inside 
of their feet and the wall, and thus being supported 
by the pressure of the air against the outside of their 
feet. 

The science of Optics {from the Greek word for 
seeing), which teaches the nature of light, and of the 
sensation conveyed by it, presente, of itself, a field of 
unbounded extent and interest. To it the arts, and 
the other sciences, owe those most useful instruments 
which have enabled us at once to examine the minutest 
parts of the structure of animal and vegetable bodies, 
and to calculate the size and the motions of the most 
remote of the heavenly bodies. But as an object of 
learned curiosity, nothmg can be more singular than 
the fondament^ truth discovered by the genius of 
Newton, — that the light, which we call white, is in 
fact composed of all the colours, blended in certain 
proportions; unless, perhaps, it be that astonishing 
conjecture of his unrivalled sagacity, by which he 
descried the inflammable nature of the diamond, and 
its belonging, against all appearance of probability, to 
the class of oily substances, from havmg observed, 
that it stood among them, and far removed from all 
crystals, in the degree of its action upon light; a 
conjecture turned into certainty by discoveries made a 
century afterwards. 

To a man who, for original genius and strong 
natural sense, b not unworthy of oeing named after 
this illustrious sage, we owe the greater part of Elec- 
trical science. It treats of the peculiar suhstanoes, 
resembling both light and beat, which, by rubbing, is 
found to be produced in a certain class of bodies, as 
glass, wax, silk, amber ; and to be conveyed easUy or 
conducted through others, as wood, metals, wat«r; 
and it has received the name of Electricity, from the 
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Greek word for amber. Dr. Franklin discoTered that 
this is the same matter which, when collected in the 
clouds, and conveyed from them to the earth, we call 
lightning, and whose noise, in darting through the aJr, 
is thvinder. The observation of some movemeDts in 
the limbs of a dead frog gave rise to the discovery of 
Animal Eiectriaity, or Galvanism, as it was at first 
called from the name' of the discoverer ; and which has 
of late years given birth to improvements that have 
changed the face of chemical philosophy ; affording a 
new proof how few there are of the processes of nature 
iucaj^ble of repaying the labour we bestow in patiently 
and diligently examining them. It is to the results of 
the remark accidentally made upon the twitching in 
the frog's leg, not, however, hastily dismissed and for- 
gotten, but treasured up and pursued through many 
an elaborate experiment and calculation, that we owe 
our acquaintance with the extraordinary metal, liquid 
like mercury, lighter than water, and more inflam- 
mable than phosphorus, which forms, when it burns 
by mere exposure to the air, one of the salts best 
known in commerce, and the principal ingredient in 
saltpetre. 

In order to explain the nature and objects of those 
branches of Natural Science more or less connected 
with the mathematics, some details were nece^ary, as 
without them it was difficult immediately to perceive 
their importance, and, as it were, relish the kind of in- 
struction which they afford. But the same course needs 
not be pursued with respect to the other branches. 
The value and the interest of chemistry is at once 
perceived, when it is known to teach the nature of all 
bodies; the relations of simple substances to heat and 
to one another, or their combinations together ; the 
composition of those which nature produces in a com- 
pound state ; and the application of the whole t« the 
arts and manufactures. Some branches of philosophy, 
again, are chiefly useful and interesting to particu- 
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lar classes, as surgeons and phy^ciane. Others are 
easily understood by a knowledge of the principles of 
Mecnanics and Chemistry, of wnieh they are apphca- 
tiona and esamples ; as those which teach the structure 
of the earth and the changes it has undergone ; the 
motions of the muscles, and the structure of the parts 
of animals; the qualities of animal and vegetable 
substances; aud that department of Agriculture which 
treats of soils, manure, and machinery. Other branches 
are only collections of facts, highly curious and useful 
indeed, but which any one who reads or listens, per- 
ceives as clearly, and comprehends as readily, as 
the professed student. To this class belongs Natural 
History, in so far as it describes the habits of animals 
and plants, and its application to that department of 
Agriculture which treats of cattle and their manage- 
ment. 



But, for the purpose of further illustrating the advan- 
tages of Philosophy, ita tendency to enlarge the mind, 
as well as to interest it agreeably, and afford pure and 
solid gratification, a few instances may be given of the 
NDgular truths brought to light by the application of 
Mathematical, Mechanical, and Chemical knowledge tu 
the habits of animals and plants ; and some examples 
may be added of the more ordinary and easy, but 
scarcely less interesting observations, made upon those 
habits, without the aid of the profounder sciences. 

We may remember the curve line which mathe- 
maticians call a Cycloid. It is the path which any 
point of a circle, moving along a plane, and round its 
centre, traces in the air ; bo that the niul on the felly 
of a cart-wheel moves in a cycloid, as the cart goes 
along, and as the wheel itself both turns round its axle 
and 13 carried along the ground. Now this curve has 
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certain properties of a, peculiar and very singular kind 
with respect to motion. One is, that if any body 
whatever moves in a cycloid by its own weight or 
swing, together with some other force acting upon it 
all the while, it will go through all distances of the 
same curve in exactly the same time ; and, accord- 
ingly, pendulums have sometimes been contrived to 
swin^ in such a manner, that they shall describe 
cycloids, or curves very near cycloids, and thus move 
in equal times, whether they go through a long or a 
short part of the same curve. Again, if a body is to 
descend from any one point to any other, not in the ■ 
perpendicular, by means of some force acting on it 
together with its weight, the line in which it will go 
the quickest of all will be the cycloid ; not the straight 
line, though that is the shortest of all lines which can 
be drawn DCtween the two points ; nor any other curve 
whatever, though many are much flatter, and there- 
fore shorter than the cycloid — but the cycloid, which 
is longer than many of them, is yet, of all curved or 
straight lines which can be drawn, the one the body 
wiU move through iu the shortest time. Suppose, 
agfun, that the body b to move from one point to 
another, by its weight and some other force acting 
together, but to go through a certiun space, — as a 
hundred yards, — tiie way it must take to do this, in 
the shortest iinie possible, is by moving in a cycloid ; 
or the length of a hundred yards must be drawn into 
a cycloid, and then the body will descend through the 
hundred yards in a shorter time than it could go the 
same distance in any other path whatever. Now, it is 
beheved that Birds, as the Eagle, which build in the 
rocks, drop or fly down from height to height in this 
course. It is impossible to make very accurate obser- 
vations of their flight and path ; but there is a general 
resemblance between the course they take and the 
cycloid, which has led ingenious men to adopt this 
opinion. 
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If we haye a certain quantity of any substance, a 
pound of wood, for example, and would fashion it in 
the shape to take the least room, we must make a 
globe of it ; it will in this figure have the smallest 
surface. But suppose we want to form the pound of 
wood, so that in mOTing through the air or watar it 
shall meet with the least possible resistance ; then we 
must lengthen it out for ever, till it becomes not only 
like a long-pointed pin, but thinner and thinner, longer 
and longer, till it is quite a straight hne, and has no 
perceptible breadth or thickness at all. If we would 
dispose of the given quantity of matter, so that it shall 
liare a certain length only, say a foot, and a certain 
breadth at the thickest part, say three inches, aod 
move through the £ur or water with the smallest pos- 
sible resistance which a body of those dimensions can 
meet, then we must form it into a figure of a peculiar 
kind, called the Solid of Uast resistance, because, of 
all the shapes that can be given to the body, its length 
and breadth remaining the same, this is the one which 
will make it move with the least resistance throngh 
the air, or water, or other fluid, A very difficult chiun 
of mathematical reasoning, by means of the highest 
branches of algebra, leads to a knowledge of the curve 
which, by revolving on its axis, makes a sohd of ibis 
shape, in the same way that a circle, by so revolving, 
makes a sphere or globe; and the ciirve cert^njy 
resembles closely the face or head part of a fish. 
Nature, therefore (by which we always mean the 
Divine Author of nature), has fashioned these fishes 
so, that, according to mathematical principles, they 
swint the most easily through the element they live 
and move in.* 

Suppose upon the face part of one of these fishes a 
, small insect were bred, endowed with faculties suffi- 
cient to reason upon its condition, and upon die 
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motion of the fish it belonged to, but never to have 
discovered the whole size and shape of the face part ; 
it would certaiQl;y comply of the form as clumsy, and 
fane; that it could have made the fish so as to move 
with less re^tance. Yet if the whole shape were dis- 
closed to it, and it could discover the principle on 
which tirnt shape was preferred, it would at once 
perceive, not only that what had seemed clumsy was 
akilfolly contrived, but that, if any other shape what- 
ever had been taken, there would have been an error 
committed ; nay, that there mtiat of necessity have 
been an error ; and that the very best pos^ble 
arrangement had been adopted. So it may be with 
man in the universe, where, seeing only a part of the 
great system, he fancies there is evil ; and yet, if be 
w6re permitted to survey the whole, what had seemed 
impertect might appear to bo necessary for the general 
perfection, insomuch that any other arrangement, even 
of that seemingly imperfect part, must needs have 
rendered the whole less perfect. The common objec- 
tion is, that what seems evil might have been avoided ; 
but in the case of the Ush's shape, it could not have 
been avoided. 

Itr is found by optical inquiries, that the particles or 
rays of light, in passing through transparent substances 
of a certain form, are Lent to a point where they make 
an image or picture of the shining bodies they come 
from, or of the dark bodies they are reflected from. 
Thus, if a pair of spectacles be held between a candle 
and the w^, they make two im^es of the candle upon 
it ; and if they oe held between the vrindow and a 
sheet of paper when the sun is shining, they make a 
picture on the paper of the houses, trees, fields, sky, 
and clouds, Tiie eye is found to be composed of 
several natural magnifiers which make a picture on a 
membrane at the back of it, and from this membrane 
there goes a nerve to the brm, conveying the impres- 
sion of the picture, by means of which we see. Now, 
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white li^ht was discovered by Newton to consist of 
differently-coloured parts, wMch are differently bent 
in passing tbrougb transparent substances, so that the 
lights of several colours corae to a point at different 
distances, and thus create an indistinct image at any 
one distance. This was long found to make our tele- 
scopes imperfect, insomuch that it became neceasu-y to 
make them of reflectors or mirrors, and not of magni- 
fyinft glasses, the same difference not being observed 
to affect the reflection of light. But another discovery 
was, about fifty years afterwards, made by Mr. 
DoUond, — that, by combining different kinds of glass 
in a compound magnifier, the difference may be 
greatly corrected ; and on this prindple he constructed 
bis telescopes. It is found, too, that the different 
natural magnifiers of the eye are combined upon a 
principle of the same kind. Thirty years later, a 
third discovery was made by Mr. Bljur, of the greatlv 
superior effect which combinations of different liquim 
have in correcting the imperfection ; and, most 
wonderful to think, when the eye is examined, we 
find it consists of different liquids, acting natarally 
upon the same principle which was thus recently found 
out in optics by many ingenious mechanical and 
chemical experiments. 

Again, the point to which any magnifier collects the 
light is more or less distant as the magnifier is flatter 
or rounder, so that a small globe of glass or any trans- 
parent sut^tance makes a microscope. And this pro- 
perty of light depends upon the nature of hnes, and is 
purely of a mathematical nature, after we have once 
ascertfuned by experiment, that light is bent in a 
certain way when it passes through transparent bodies. 
Now birds flying in the air, and meeting with many 
obstacles, as branches and leaves of trees, require to 
have their eyes sometimes as flat as possible for protec- 
tion; but sometimes as round as possible, that they 
may see the small objects, flies and other insects, whim 
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they are chasing through the jut, and which they 
pursue with the mMt unerring certainty. This could 
only be aceompUshed by giving them a power of 
auddenly changing the form of their eyes. Accord- 
ingly, there is a set of hard scales placed on the outer 
coat of their eye, round the place where the light 
enters; and over these scales are drawn the muscles 
or fibres by which motion is communicated ; so that, 
by acting with these muscles, the bird can press the 
scales, and squeeze the natural magnifier of the eye 
into a round shape when it wishes to follow an insect 
through the air, and can relax the scales, in order to 
flatten the eye again, when it would see a distant 
object, or move safely through leaves and twigs. This 
power of altering the shape of the eye is possessed by- 
birds of prey in a very remarkable degree. They can 
thus see the smallest objects close to them, and can 
yet discern larger bodies at vast distances, as a carcass 
stretched upon the plain, or a dying fish afloat on the 
water. 

A singular provision is made for keeping the surface 
of the bird's eye clean — ^for wiping the glass of the 
iostrument, as it were — and also for protecting it, 
while rapidly flying through the air and through 
thickets, without hindering the sight. Birds are, for 
these purposes, furnished with a third eyelid, a fine 
membrane or skin, which is constantly moved very 
rapidly over the eyeball by two muscles placed in the 
ba!ck of the eye. One or the muscles ends in a loop, 
the other in a string which goes through the loop, and 
is fixed in the corner of the membrane, to pull it 
backward and forward. If you wish to draw a thing 
towards any place with the least force, you must puD 
directly in the line between the thing and the place ; 
but if you wish to draw it as quickly as possible, and 
with the most convenience, and do not regard the loss 
of force, you musb pnll it obliquely, by drawing it in 
two directions at once. Tie a strmg to a stone, and 
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(haw it straight towards yon with one hand ; then, 
make a loop on another string, and runniog the first 
through it, draw one stiing in each hand, not towards 
you, hot fudeways, till both strings are stretched in a 
stnught line : you will see how much more easily the 
atone moves quickly than it did before when pulled 
str^ht forward. Again, if you tie strings to the two 
ends of a rod, or slip of card, in a running groove, and 
bring them to meet and pass through a ring or hole, 
for every inch in a stnught line that you draw both 
together below the ring, the rod will move onward two. 
Now this is proved, by mathematical reasoning, to be 
the necessary consequence of forces applied obl]qud.y : 
there is a loss of power, but a great g^ in relotuty 
and convenience. This is the thing required to be 
gained in the third eyehd, and the contrivance is 
exactly that of a string and a loop, moved ea^h by a 
muscle, as the two strmgs are by the hands in the 
cases we have been supposing. 

A third eyelid of me same kind is found in the 
horse, and called the ham; it is moistened with n 
pulp; substance (or mucih^e) to take hcJd of the dust 
on the eyeball, ^id wipe it dear off ; so that the ^c 
is hardly ever seen with anything upon it, thoogli 
greatly exposed irota its ^e and postnre. The swift 
motion of the haw is ^ven to it by a gristly elastic 
substance placed between the eyebaJl and the socket, 
and striking obliquely, so as to drive out the haw vrith 
great velocity over the eye, and then let it atsaa back 
as quickly. Ignorant persons, when this haw is in- 
flamed from cold, and swells so as to appear, which ii 
never does in a healthy state, often mistake it for an 
imperfection, and cut it off: so nearly do igooranee 
and cruelly produce the same mischief^ 

If any quantity of matter, as a pound of wood or 
iron, b fashioned into a rod of a certiun length, say 
one foot, the rod will be strong in proportioa to its 
tMcknesB : and, if the figure is the same, that tbidc- 
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iieBS can only be increased by makiDg it hollow. 
Therefore hollow rods or tubes, of the same length 
and quantity of matter, have more strength than 
solid ones. This is a principle so well underetood 
now, that engineers make their axles and other parts 
of mat^nery hollow, and therefore stronger with the 
same weight than they would be if thinner and solid. 
Now the bones of animals are all more or less hollow ; 
and are therefore stronger with the same weight and 
quantity of matter than they otherwise would he. But 
birds Have the largest bones in proportion to their 
weight ; their bones are more hollow than those of 
animab which do not fly ', and therefore they have the 
needful strength without having to carry more weight 
than is absolutely necessary. Their quills derive 
strength from the same eonstniction. They possess 
another peculiarity to help their flight. No otlier 
animals nave any communication between the air- 
vessels of their lungs and the hollow parts of their 
bodies; but birds have it; and by this means they 
can blow out their bodies as we do a bladder, and 
thus become lighter when they would either make 
tbeir flight towards the ground slower, or rise more 
swiftly, or float more easily in the air; while, by 
lessei^g their bulk and closing their wings, they can 
drop more speedily if they wish to chase or to escape. 
Fish« possess a power of the same kind, though not 
by the same means. They have air-bladders in their 
bodies, and can puff them out, or press them closer, at 
])leaaure : when they want to rise in the water, they 
till out the bladder, and this lightens them ; when 
they would sink, tiiey squeeze the bladder, pressing 
the fur into a smaller space, and this makes them 
heavier. If the bladder breaks, the fish remmns at 
the bottom, and can be held up only by the most 
laborious exertions of the fins and tail. Accordingly, 
flat fish, such as skates and flounders, which have no 
cir-bladders, seldom rise from the bottom, but ai-e 
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found lying on banks in the sea, or at the bottom of 
rivers. 

If you have a cert^ space, as a room, to fill up with 
closets or little cells, all of the same size and shape, 
there are only three figures which will answer, and 
enable you to fill the room without losing any space 
between the cells; they must either he squares, or 
figures of three equal sides, or figures of six equal sides. 
with any other figures whatever, space would be lost 
between the cells. This is evident upon considering 
the matter ; and it is proved by mathematical reason- 
ing. The six^ided figure is by far the most couTeuient 
of those three shapes, because its corners are flatter, 
and any round body placed in it has therefore more 
space, less room being lost in the corners. This figure, 
too, is the strongest of the three ; any pressure from 
without or from within will hurt it least, as it has 
something of the strength of an arch. A round figure 
would be still stronger, but then room would be lost 
between the circles, whereas with the six-sided figure 
none is lost. Wow, it is a most remarkable fiict, that 
Bees build their cells exactly in this shape, and thereby 
save both room and materials beyond what they could 
save if they built in any other shape whatever. They 
build in the very best possible shape for their purpose, 
which is to save all the room and all the wax they can. 
So far as to the shape of the walls of each cell ; but 
the roof and floor, or top and bottom, are bnilt on 
equally true principles. It is proved by mathema- 
ticians, that, to give the greatest strength, and save 
the most room, the roof and floor must be made of 
three square planes meeting in a point \ and they have 
further proved, by a demonstration belonging to the 
highest parts of Algebra, that there is one partjcular 
angle or inclination of those planes to each other where 
they meet, which makes a greater saving of materials 
and of work than any other inclination whatever could 
" ' J do. Now, the Bees actually make the tops 
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and bottoms of their cells of three planes meeting in a 
point; aad the inclinations or angles at Trhich they 
meet are precisely those found out by the mathe- 
matician to be the best possible for saving wax and 
work,* Who would dream of the bee knowing the 
liighest branch of the Mathematics — the friut of 
N"ewton's most wonderful discovery — a result, too, of 
iFhich he was himself ignorant, one of his most cele- 
brated followers having found it out in a later age? 
This little insect works with a truth and correctness 
which are perfect, and according to the principles at 
which man has arrived only after ages of slow improve- 
ment in the most difficult branch of the most difficult 
science. But the Mighty and Ail-wise Creator, who 
made the insect and the philosopher, bestowing reason 
on the latter, and giving the former to work without it 
— to Him all truths are known to all eternity, with an 
intiution that mocks even the conceptions of iJie sagest 
of human kind. 

It may be recollected, that when the air is exhausted 
or sucked out of any vessel, there is no longer the 
force necessary to resist the pressm-e of the air on the 
outside; and tiie sides of the vessels are therefore 
pressed inwards with violence : a flat glass woiJd thus 
he broken, unless it were very thick ; a round one, 
having the strength of an arcli, would resist better ; 
but any soft substance, as leather or skin, would be 
crushed or squeezed together at once. If the air was 
only sucked out slowly, the squeezing would be gradual ; 
or, if it were only half sucked out, the skin would only 

* Koenig, pupil of Bernouilli, and Matlaurin, proved by very refined 
investigationa, earded on vitb tlie aid of the fluxional calculus, (hat tlie 
obtuse angle moat be 109° 28', and the acuie 70° 32', to save (he moat 
wax and work possible. Maraldi fbond bj actual measurement, that tlie 
angles are about 110° and 70°. These angles never vary ia any place ; 
and it ia scarcely less singular, that the breadth of ail bees' celU are 
everywhere precisely the same, the drone ot male cells being ^tha and 
the worker or lemale cells ^tbs of ao inch in breadth, and Ibis in all 
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be partly squeezed t«^ther. This is the process by 
which Beet reach the fine dust and juices of hollow 
flowers, like the honeysuckle, and some kinds of long 
fox-glove, which are too narrow for them to enter. 
They fill up the mouth of the flower with their bodies, 
and suck out the air, or at least a large part of it; 
this makes the soft sides of the flower close, and 
squeezes the dost and jiuce towards the insect as well 
as a hand could do, if applied to the ontaide. 

We may remember this pressure or weight of the 
atmosphere as shown by the barometer and the Bn<^- 
ing-pump. Its weight is near fifteen pounds on every 
square jucb, bo that if we could entirely squeeze out 
the air between our two hands, they would ding 
together with a force equal to the pressure of double 
this weight, because the fur would press upon both 
hands ; and if we could contrive to suck or squeeze out 
the fur between one hand and the wall, the hand would 
sUck fast to the wall, being pressed on it with the 
weight of above two hunifredweight, that is, neai' 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of the hand. Now, 
by a late most curious discovery of Sir Everard nome, 
the distinguished anatomist, it is found that this is the 
very process by which Flies and other insects of a 
similar description are enabled to walk up perpen- 
dicular surfaces, however smooth, as the sides of walls 
and panes of glass in windows, and to walk as easily 
along the ceilmg of a room with their bodies down- 
wards and their feet over head. Their feet, when 
examined by a microscope, are found to have flat skins 
or flaps, like the feet of web-footed animals, as ducks 
and geese ; and they have by means of strong folds 
the power of drawing the flap close down upon the 
glass or wall the fly walks on, and thus squeezing out 
Sie air completely, so as to make a va43uum betweeo 
the foot and the glass or wall. The consequence of 
this is, that the air presses the foot on the wail with a 
very considerable force compared to the weight of thi; 
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fly ; for if its feet are to its body in the same propor- 
tion as OUTS are to our bodies, since we could support 
by a single band on the ceiling of the room (provided 
it made a vacuum) more tban our whole weight, namely, 
a weight of above fifteen atone, the fly can easily move 
on four feet in the same mann^ by belp of the vacuum 
made under its feet. 

It baa likewise been found that some of the larger 
Sea animals are by the same construction, only upon 
a greater scale, enabled to climb the perpendicmar and 
smooth surfaces of the ice hilk among which they live. 
Some kinds of Lizard have a like power of climbing, 
and of creeping with their bo<^eB downwards along the 
ceiling of a room ; and the means by which they are 
enabled to do so are the same. In the large feet of 
those animals, the contrivance b easily observed, of the 
toes and muscles, by which the skin of the foot is pinned 
down, and the air excluded in the act of walkmg or 
climbing ; but it is the very same, only upon a larger 
Bcale, with the mechanism of a Qya or a butt«r^'fi 
foot ; and both operations, the chmbing of the sea- 
horse on the ice, and the creeping of the fly on the 
window or the cei^ng, are performed exactly by the 
same power, the weight of the atmosphere, which 
causes the quicksilver to stand in the weather^^lass, 
the wind to whistle through a key-hole, and the piston 
to descend in an old steam engine. 

Although philosophers iu*e not agreed as to the 
peculiar action which light exerts upon vegetation, and 
there is even some doubt respecting the decomposition 
of Mr and water during that process, one thing is un- 
deniable, — the necessity of hght to the growth and 
health of plants ; without it they have neither colour, 
taste, nor smell; and accordingly they arc for the 
most part so formed as to receive it at ail times when 
it shines on them. Their cups, and the little assem- 
blages of their leaves before they sprout, are found to 
be more or less affected by the light, so as to open and 
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i-eceWe it. In several kinds of plants this is more 
evident than in others ; their flowers close entirely at 
night, and open in the day. Some constantly turn 
ronnd towards the light, following the sun, as it were, 
while he makes or seems to make his revolution, so 
that they receive the greatest quantity possible of his 
rays. Thus clover in a field follows the apparent course 
of the sun. But all leaves of plants turn to the sun, 
pUce them how you will, light being essential to their 
thriving. 

The lightness of inflammable gas is well known. 
When bladders of any size are filled with it, they rise 
upwards and float in the air. Now, it is a most curi- 
ous fact, ascertained by Mr. Knight, that the fine dust, 
by means of which plants are impregnated one &om 
another, is composed of very small globules, filled with 
this gas— in a word, of small air-balloons. These 
.globules thus float from the male plant through the 
^, and striking against the females, are detained by 
a glue prepared on purpose to stop them, which no 
sooner moistens the globules than they explode, and 
their substance remains, the gas flymg off which 
onabled them to float. A provision of a very simple 
!;ind is also, in some cases, made to prevent the male 
;md female blossoms of the same plant from breeding 
together, this being found to hurt the breed of vege- 
tables, just as breeding in and in spoils the race of 
animals. It b contrived that the dust shall be shed 
by the male blossom before the female of the same 
plant is ready to be affected by it ; so that the im- 
pregnation must be performed by the dust of some 
nther plant, and in this way the breed be crossed. 
The light gas with which the globules are filled is most 
essential to the operation, as it conveys them to 
^eat distances. A plantation of yew-trees has been 
Snown, in this way, to impregnate another several 
hundred yards off. 

The contrivance by which some creeper plants are 
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enabled to climb walls, and fix themselves, deserves 
attention. The Virginia creeper has a small tendril, 
ending in a claw, each toe of which has a knob, 
thickly set with extremely small bristles ; they grow 
into the invisible pores of the wall, and swelling, stick 
there as long as the plant grows, and prevent the 
branch from failing : but when the plant dies, they 
become thin again, and drop out, so that the branch 
falls down. 

The Vanilla plant of the West Indies climbs round 
trees likewise by means of tendrils; but when it 
has fixed itself, the tendrils drop off, and leaves are 
formed. 

It is found by chemical experiments, that the juice 
which is in the stomachs of animals (called the gastric 
juice, from a Greek word signifying the belly), has 
very peculiar properties. Though it is for the most 
part a tasteless, clear, and seemingly a very simple 
liquor, it nevertheless possesses extraordinary powers 
of dissolving substances which it touches or mixes 
with ; and it varies in different classes of animals. In 
one particular it is the same in all animals ; it will not 
attack living matter, but only dead ; the consequence 
of which is, that its powers of eating away and dis- 
solving are perfectly safe to the animals themselves, 
in whose stomachs it remains without ever hurting 
them. This juice differs in diiferent animab accor<Ung 
to the food on which they subsist; thus, in birds of 
prey, as kites, hawks, owls, it only acts upon animal 
mattor, and does not dissolve vegetables. In other 
birds, and in all animals feeding on. plants, as oxen, 
sheep, hares, it dissolves vegetable matter, as grass, 
but will not touch flesh of any kind. This has been 
ascertained by making them swallow balls with meat 
in them, and several holes drilled through to let the 
gastric justice reach the meat : no effect was produced 
upon it. We may further observe, that there b a 
most curious and beautiful correspondence between 
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this juice in the stomach of different animals and the 
ether parta of their bodies, connected with the impor- 
tant operations of eating and digesting their focxl. 
The use of the juice is plainly to convert what thev 
eat into a flnid, from which, by various other pro- 
cesses, all their parts, blood, bones, muscles, &c., aro 
afterwards formed. But the food is first of all to be 
obtained, and then prepared by bruising, for the 
action of the juice. How birds of prey have instni- 
ments, their claws and beaks, for tearing and devour- 
ing their food (tliat is, animals of various kinds), bi t 
those instruments are oseless for picking up and crush- 
ing seeds ; accordingly thoy have a gastric juice which 
dissolves the animals they eat ; while birds which have 
only a beak fit for picking, and eating seeds, have a 
juice that dissolves seeds, and not flesh. Nay more, 
it is found that the seeds must be bruised before the 
juice vrill dissolve them : this you find by trying the 
experiment in a vessel with the juice; and accord- 
ingly the birds have a gizzard, and animals which 
graze have flat teeth, which grind and bruise their 
food, before the gastric juice is to act npon it. 

We have seen how wonderfully the Bee works, 
according to rules discovered by man thousands of 
years after the insect had been following tiiem with 
perfect accuracy. The same little animal seems to 
be acquainted with principles of which we are still 
ignorant. We can, Dy crossing, vary the forms of 
cattle with astonishing nicety ; but we have no means 
of altering the nature of an animal once bom, by 
means of treatment and feeding. This power, how- 
ever, is undeniably possessed by the bees. When the 
queen bee is lost by death or otherwise, they choose 
a grub from among those which are bom for workCTs : 
they make three cells into one, and placing the grub 
there, they build a tube round it; they afterwards 
build another cell of a pyramidal form, into which 
the grub grows; they feed it with peculiar food, and 
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tend it with exb^me cai*e. It becomes, wheo trans- 
formed from the worm to the Hy, not a worker, but a 
qneen bee. 

These singular insects resemble our own species in 
one of our worst propensities, the disposition to war ; 
but their atd^ntion to their sovereign Is equally extra- 
ordinarT, though of a somewhat capricious kuid. In 
a few hours mer their queen is lost, the whole hive . 
is in a state of confusion. A singular humming is 
heard, and the bees we seen moving all over the 
surface of tiie combs with great rapidity. The news 
spreads quickly, and when the queen is restored, 
quiet immediately succeeds. But if another queen is 
put upon them, they instantly discover the tric^, and, 
surrounding her, they either suffocate or starve her 
to death. Thb happens if the false queen is intro- 
duced vrithin a few hours after the iirst is lost or 
removed ; but if twenty-four hours have elapsed, they 
will receive any queen and obey her. 

The labours and the policy of the Ants are, when 
closely examined, still more wonderful, perhaps, than ^ 
those of the Bees. Their nest ia a city consistinff of 
dwelling-places, halls, streets, and squares into which 
the streets open. The food they principally hke is 
the honey which comes from another insect found in 
their neighbourhood, and which they, generally speak- 
ing, bring home from day to day aa fiiey want it. 
Late discoveries have shown that they do not eat 
grain, but live almost entirely on animal food and this 
honey. Some kinds of ants have the foresight to bring 
home the insects on whose honey they feed, aad keep 
them in particular cells, where they guard tiiem to 
prevent their escaping, and feed them with proper 
vegetable matter which they do not eat themselves. ■ 
Nay, they obtain the eggs of those insects, and siqwr- 
intend their hatching, and then rear the young insect 
until he becomes capable of supplying the desired 
honey. They sometimes remove them to the strongest 
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parts of their neat, where there are cells appareatljr 
fortified for protecting them from invasion. In those 
cells the insects are kept to supply the wants of the 
whole ants which compose the population of the city. 
It is a most singular circumstanco in the economy of 
nt^ure, that the degree of cold at which the ant 
becomes torpid is also that at which this insect falls 
into the same state. It is considerably below the 
freeuDg-point ; so that they require food the greater 
part of the winter, and if the insects on whien they 
depend for food were not kept alive during the cold 
in which the ants can move about, the latter would be 
without the means of subsistence. 

How trifling soever this little animal may appear 
in our climate, there are few more formidable crea- 
tures than the ant of some tropical countries. A 
traveller, who lately filled a high station in the French 
government, Mr. Malouet, has described one of their 
cities, and, were not the account confirmed by various 
testimonies, it might seem exaggerated. He observed 
at a great distance what seemed a lofty structure, and 
was mformed by his guide that it consisted of an ant- 
lull, which could not be approached without danger of 
being devoured. Its height was from fifteen to twenty 
feet, and its base thirty or forty feet square. Its sides 
inclined like the lower part of a pyramid, the point 
being cut off. He was informed that it became neces- 
sary to destroy these nests, by raising a sufficient 
force to <hg a trench all round, and fill it with fagots, 
which were afterwards set on fire ; and then battering 
with cannon from a distance, to drive the insects out 
and maJte them run into the fiames. This was in 
South America ; and Africaii travellers have met them 
in the same formidable numbers and strength. 

The older writers of books upon the habits of some 
animals abound with stories which may be of doubtful 
credit. But the facts now stated, respecdng the Ant 
and Bee, may be relied on as authentic. They are the 
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result of very late observatioDS, and experiments made 
with great accuracy by several most worthy and in- 
telligent men ; and the greater part of them have the 
confirmatjon arising from more than one obserrer 
having assisted in the inquiries.* The habits of 
Beavers are equally' well authenticated, and, being 
more easily observed, are vouched by a greater 
number of witnesses. These animals, as if to enable 
them to live and move cither on land or water, have 
two web-feet like those of ducks or water-dogs, and 
two like those of land animals. When they wish to 
construct a dwelling-place, or rather city, for it serves 
the whole body, they choose a level ground with a 
stream running through it ; they then dam up the 
stream so as to make a pond, and perform the opera- 
tion as skilfully as we could ourselves. Next they 
drive into the ground stakes of five or sis feet long in 
rows, wattling each row with twigs, and puddling or 
filling the interstices with clay, which they ram dose 
in, so as to make the whole aohd and water-tight. 
This dam is likewise shaped on the truest principles ; 
for the upper side next the water slopes, and the side 
below is perpendicular ; the base of the dam is ten or 
twelve feet thick ; the top or narrow part two or three, 
and it is sometimes as long as one hundred feet.f The 

' A !dDg;atar circomstance occasioned this in the case of Mr. Hober, by 
tax tke most emioeut of these nataralists : he was quite blind, and per- 
(brmed all his experiments \tj means of assistants. 

t If tbe base ia twelve, and the top three f^ thick, and (he height Aji 
fyA, tbe bee must be the aide Of a right-angled triangle whose hei^t is 
dght feet. This would be tbe exact proportiDn which there ought to be. 
upon niathematieal principles, to ^ve the grealeat reaiBtance possible to 
the water in its tendency to tnm the dam roond, provided tbe materials of 
whkh it Is made were lighter than water in the proportion of H to 100. 
Bnt the materials are probably more than twice as heavy as water, and 
the fbrm of eo flat a dike is taken, in aU likelihood, in order to guard 
against a more imminent danger — Ibat of the dam being carried away by 
bong shoved forwarde. We cannot calculate what tbe proporliona bio 
which give tbe greatest possible resistance to this tendency, without 
knowing tlie tenacity of tbe materials, as well as th^ specific gmvltT. 
It may very probably be found that the constroctioo is such as to aeonr* 
the tnost completely against the two pressures at Che same time. 
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flood being thus formed and secured, they make tlicif 
lousee round the edge of it ; they are ceUs, vith vaulted 
roofs, and upon piles : they are made of stones, earth, 
and sticks ; the walls are two foet thick, and plastered 
as neatly as if the trowel had been used. Sometimes 
they have two or three storeys for retreating to in 
case of floods ; and they always have two doors, one 
towards the water and one towards the land. They 
keep their winter provi^ons in stores, and bring them 
oat to use; they make their beds of moss; they live 
on the bark of trees, gum, and crawfish. Each honse 
holds from twenty to thirty, and there may be from 
ten to twenty-five houses in all. Some of their com- 
munities are larger than others, but there are seldom 
fewer than two or three hundred inhabitants. In 
working they all bear their shares; some gnaw the 
trees and branches with their teeth to form stakes imd 
beams; others roll the pieces to tlie water; others, 
diving, make holes with their teeth to place the piles 
in; others collect and carry stones and clay; others 
beat and mix the mortar ; and others carry it on their 
broad t^, and with these beat it and plaster it. 
Some superintend the rest, and make signals by sharp 
strokes with the ttul, which are carefully attended to ; 
the beavers hastening to the place where they are 
wanted to work, or to repair any hole made by liie 
water, or to defend themselves or make their escape, 
when attacked by an enemy. 

The fitness of different animals, by their bodily 
structure, to the circumstances in which they are 
found, presents an endless subject of curious inquiry 
and plea^g contemplation. Thus, the Camel, wbidi 
lives in sandy draerts, has broad spreading hoofs to 
support him on the loose soil ; and an apparatus in bis 
body by which water is kept for many days, to be used 
when no moisture can he had. As this would he useless 
in the neighbourhood of streams or wells, and as it 
would be equally so in the desert, where no water is to 
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be found, there can be no doubt that it b intended to 
assist in joum^ing across the aands from one watered 
spot to another. There is a singular and beantdful 
prOTimon made in this animal's foot, for enabling it to 
sustun the fatigue of journeys under the pressure of 
its great weight. Be^des the yielding of the bones 
and ligaments, or bindings, which gives eksticity to 
the foot of the deer and other animals, there is in the 
Camel's foot, between the horny sole and the bones, a 
cushion, like a ball, of soft matter, almost duid, but in 
which there b a mass of threads extremely elastic, 
interwoven with the pulpy sabstance. The cushion 
thm easily changes its shape when pressed, yet it has 
such an elastic spring, that the bones of the foot press 
on it uninjured by the heavy body which they support, 
and this huge ammal steps as sofUy as a cat. 

Nor need we flee to the desert in order to witnes 
an example of skilful structure : the limbs of the Horse 
display it strikingly. The bones of the foot are not 
phiced directly under the weight ; if they vrere in an 
upright poMtion, they would make a firm pillar, and 
every motion would cause a shock. They are placed 
slanting or oblique, and tied together by an elastic 
binding on their lower surfeces, so as to form springs 
as exact as those which we make of leather and steel 
for carriages. Then the flatness of the hoof, wbicb 
aCretches out on each side, and the &og coming dovm 
in the middle between the quarters, adds greatly to 
the elastidty of the machine. Ignorant of this, ill- 
informed fiimers nail the shoe in such a manner as to 
flx the quarters, and cause permanent contraction of 
liie bones, ligaments, and hoof — so that the elastadty 
i& destroyed ; every step b a shock ; inflammation and 
lameness ensue.* 

The Bein-deer inhabits a country covered with snow 
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the greater part of tlie year. Observe how admirably 
its hoof IB wrmed for going over that cold and light 
substaDce, without sinking in it or being &Dzen. The 
under side is covered entirely with hair, of a warm 
and clf^e texture; and the hoof, altogether, ia very 
broad, acting eiactly like the snow-shoes which men 
have constructed for giving them a larger space to 
^itand on than their feet, and thus avoid sinking. 
Moreover, the deer spreads the hoof as wide as pes- 
tle when it touches the ground : but, as thia breadth 
would be inconvenient in the air, by occasioning a 
greater resistance while he is moving along, no sooner 
does he lift the hoof than the two parts into which it is 
cloven fell together, and so lessen the surface exposed 
to the air, just as we may recollect the birds doing 
with their bodies and wings. The shape and structure 
of the hoof are also well adapted to scrape away the 
snow, and enable the animal to get at the particular 
kind of moss (or lichen) on which he feeds. This 
plant, imlike others, is in its full growth during the 
winter season ; and the Rein-deer accordingly thrives, 
from its abundance, at the season of his greatest use 
to man, notwithstanding the unfavourable effects of 
extreme cold upon the animal system. 

There are some insects, of which the mates have 
wings, and the females are grubs or worms. Of these, 
the Glow-worm is the most remarkable : it is the 
female, and the male is a fly, which would be unable 
to find her out, creeping as she does in the dark lanes, 
but for the shining hght vfhich she gives to attract him. 

There is a singular fish found in the Mediterranean, 
called the Nautilus, from ite skill in navigation. The 
back of its shell resembles the hulk of a ship ; on this 
it throws itself, and spreads two thin membranes to 
serve for two sails, paddling itself on with its feet or 
feelers, as oars. 

The Ostrich }a,ys and hatches her eggs in the sands : 
her form being ill-adapted for ^tting on them, she has 
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a natural oven furnished by the sand, and the stroDg 
heat of the sun. The Cuckoo is known to build no 
nest for herself, but to lay in the nesta of other birds ; 
but late observations show that she does not lay indis- 
criminately in the nests of all birds ; she only chooses 
the nests of those which have bills of the same kind 
with herself, and therefore feed on the same kind of 
food. , The Duck, and other birds breeding in muddy 
places, have a peculiar formation of the bill; it is both 
made so as to act hke a strainer, separating the finer 
ffom the grosser parts of the liquid, and it is more 
furnished with nerves near the pomt than the bills of 
birds which feed on substances more exposed to the 
light ; so that being more sensitive, it serves better to 
grope in the dark stream for food. The bill of the 
Snipe is covered with a curious network of nerves for 
the same purpose ; but the most singular provision of 
this kind is observed in a bird called the Toucan, or 
Egg-sucker, which chiefly feeds on the eggs found in 
birds' nests, and in countries where these are very 
deep and dark. Its bill is broad and long ; when 
examined, it appears completely covered vrithTjranches 
of nerves in all direcljons; so that, by groping in a 
deep and dark nest it can feel its way as accurately as 
the finest and most delicate finger could. Almost all 
kinds of birds build their nests of materials found 
where th^ inhabit, or use the nests of other birds; 
bnt the Swallow of Java lives in rocky caverns on 
the sea, where there are no materials at all for the pur- 
pose of buildins. It is therefore so formed as to secrete 
in its body a kmd of slime with which it makes a nest, 
much prized as a delicate food in Eastern countries. 

Plants, in many remarkable instances, are provided 
for by equally wonderful and skilful contrivances. 
There is one, the Muadpula, Fly-trap, or Fly- 
catcher, which has small prickles in the inside of two 
leaves, or half leaves, joined by a hinge; a juice or 
ayrup is provided on their inner surface, which acts as 
VOL. vn 2 .\ 
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a bait to allure Uses. There are several small spines 
or prickles standine upright in this syrnp, and upon 
the only part of each 1^ that is seneitiTo to the teach. 
When the flv, therefore, settles upon this part, its 
touching, as it were, the spring of the trap, occadons 
the leaves to shut and kill and squeeze the insect; 
whose juices and the air ari^ng from their rotting 
serve as food to 'the plant. 

In the West Indies, and in other hot countries of 
Soutli America, where rain sometimes does not fall 
for a great length of time, a kind of plant called the 
Wild-pine grows upon the branches of the trees, and 
also on the Dark of the trunk. It has hollow or bag- 
like leaves so formed as to make little reservoirs of 
water, the riun falling into them through channels 
which close at the top when full, and prevent it from 
evaporating. The seed of this useful plant has small 
floating threads, by which, when carried through the 
iur, it catchra any tree in the way, and fafls on it and 
grows. Wherever it takes root, though on the under 
side of a hough, it grows striught upwards, otherwise 
the leaves would not hold water. It holds in one leaf 
from a pint to a quart; and although it must be of 
great use to the trees it grows on, to birds and o&er 
animals its use is oven greater. 

"When we find these pines," says Dampier, the 
famous navigator, " we stick our knives into the leaves 
just above file root, and the water gushing oat, we 
catch it in our hats, as I myself have frequent^ done 
to my great relief." 

AnoSier tree, called the Water-with, in Jamuca, 
has similar uses : it is like a vine in size and shape, 
and though growing in parched districts, ia yet so fill! 
of clear sap or water, that by cutting a piece two or 
three yards long, and merely holding it to the mouth, 
a plentiful draught is obtained. In the East there is 
a plant somewhat of the same kind, called the B^uoo, 
which grows near other trees and twines round them, 
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with its end hanging downwards, but so full of juice, 
that, on cutting it, a good stream of water spouts from 
it; and this, not only by the stalk toucliing the tree 
so closely must refresh it, but affords a supply to 
aoimals, and to the weary herdsman on the mountaina. 
Another plant, the Nepenthes distillatoria, is found in 
the same regions, with a yet more siugular struetura 
It has natural mugs or tankards hittiging from its 
leaves, and holding each from a pint to a quart of 
very pure water. Two angular provisions are to be 
marked in this vegetable. There grows over the 
mouth of the tankard, a leaf nearly its size and shape, 
like a lid or cover, which prevents evaporation from 
the sun's rays; and the water that tills the tankard 
is perfectly sweet and clear, although the ground in 
which the plant grows is a marsh of the most muddy 
and unwholesome kind. The process of vegetation 
liltrates or distils the hqnid, so as to produce Irom the 
wQfst, the purest water.* The Palo de Vaca, or cow- 
tree, grows in South America, upon the most dry and 
rocky soil, and iu a chmatc where for months not a 
drop of rain falls. On piercing the trunk, however, a 
sweet and nourishing milk is obtained, which the natives 
gladly receive in large bowls. Tf some plants thus 
furnish drink, where it might least be expected, others 
prepare, aa it were, in the desert, the food of man in 
abundance. A single Tapioca tree is said to afford, 
from its pith, the whole sustenance of several men for 



T. ADVANTAGES AND FLEASVEES OP SCIENCE. 

Aftbb the many instances or samples which have 
now been given of the nature and objects of Natural 
Science, we might proceed to a different field, and 
describe in the same way the other grand branch of 
hmnan knowledge, that which teaches the properties 
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or habits of Mind — the intellectual /acuities of man, 
or the powers of his understanding, by which he per- 
ceives, imaginoa, romembcrs, and reasons;^ his moral 
faculties, or the feelings and passions which influence 
him ; and, lastly, as a conclusion or result drawn from 
the whole, his duties both tow^ds himself as an indi- 
vidual, and towards others as a member of society: 
which last head opens to our view the whole doctrines 
oi political science, including the nature of govern- 
ments, ai policy, and goncraily of laws. But we shall 
abstain at present from entering at all upon this field, 
and shall now take up the subject more particularly 
pointed at through the course of the foregoing ohser- 
vations, and to illustrate which they have been framed, 
namely,— the Use and Pleasure of Scientific Studira. 

Man is composed of two parts, body and mind, 
connected indeed together, hut wholly difi^erent from 
one another. The nature of the union — ^the part of 
our outward and viable frame in which it is peculiarly 
formed — or whether the soul be indeed connected or 
not with any particular portion of the body, so as to 
reside there-^are points as yet wholly hid from our 
knowledge, and which are Gkely to remain for eyer 
concealed. But tliis we know, as certcunly as we can 
know any truth, that there is such a thing as the 
Mind; and that we have at the least as good proof 
of its existence, independent of the Body, as we have 
of the existence of the Body itself. Each has its uses, 
and each has its peculiar gratifications. The bounty 
of Providence has given us outward senses to be 
employed, and has furnished the means of gratifying 
them m various kind, and in ample measure. As 
long as we only taste those pleasures according to 
the rules of prudence and of our duty, that is, in 
moderation for our own sakes, and in harmlessness 
towards our neighbours, we fulfil rather than thwart 
the purpose of our being. But the same bountiful 
Providence has endowed us with the higher nature 
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also — with understandings as well as with senses — 
with faculties that are of a more exalt«d order, and 
admit of more refined enjoyments, than any to which 
the hodily fame can minister ; and by purBuiag such 
ffratiiications, rather than those of mere sense, we 
iulfil the most exalted ends of our creation, and obtain 
both a present and a future reward. These things are 
often said, but they are not therefore the leas true or 
the less worthy of deep attention. Let us mark their 
practical application to the occupations and enjoyments 
of all brandies of society, begmoiog with those who 
form the great bulk of every community, the working 
classes, by what names soever their vocations may be 
called — professions, arts, trades, handicrafts, or com- 
mon labour. 

1. The first object of every man who has to depend 
upon his own exertions must needs be to provide for 
hia diuly wants. This is a high and important office ; 
it deserves his utmost attention; it includes some of 
his moat sacred duties, both to himself, hia kindred, 
and his country ; and although in performing this 
task, he is only influenced by a regard to his own 
interest, or by his necessities, yet it is an employment 
which renders him truly the best benefactor of the 
community he belongs to. All other pursuits must 
give way to this; the hours which he devotes to 
learning must he after he has done his work ; hiu 
independence, without which he is not fit to be called 
a man, requires first of all that he should have insured 
for himself, and those dependent on him, a comfortable 
subsistence before ho can have a right to taste any 
indulgence, either of his senaea or of his mind ; and 
the more he Icams — the greater progress he makes in 
the sciences — the more will be value that indepen- 
dence, and the more will he prize the industry, the 
habits of regular labour, whereby he ia enabled to 
secure so prime a blessing. 

In one view, it is true, the progress which he makes 
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in scieDce may help his ordinarv exertions, the main 
business of every man's life. There b hardly any 
trade or occupation in which useful lessons may not 
be learnt by studying one science or another. The 
necessity of science to the more liberal profeaaons is 
self-evident; httlo less manifest is the use to their 
members of extending their knowledge beyond the 
branches of study with which their several pursuits 
are peculiarly conversant. But the other depart- 
ments of industry derive hardly less benefit from the 
same source. To how many kinds of workmen must 
a knowledge of Mechanical Philosophy be useful ! To 
how many others does Chemistry prove almost nec^- 
sary ! Every one must with a glance perceive that to 
engineers, watch-makers, instrument-makers, bleach- 
ers, and dyers, those sciences ore most useful, if not 
necessary. But carpenters and masons are surely 
likely to do their work better for knowing how to 
measure, which Practical Mathematics teaches tbem, 
and how to estimate the strength of timber, of walls, 
and of arches, which they leam from Practical Me- 
chanics ; and they who work in various metaJs are cer- 
t^ to be the more skilful in their trades for knowing 
the nature of those substances, and their relations to 
both heat and other metals, and to the airs and liquids 
they come in contact with. Nay, the form servant, 
or day-labourer, whether in his master's employ, or 
tending the concerns of his own cottage, must de- 
rive great practical benefit, — must be both a better 
servant, ana a more thrifty, and therefore comfort- 
able cottager, for knowing something of the nature 
of soils and manures, which Chemistry teaches, 
and something of the habits of animals, and the 
qualities and growth of plants, which he learns from 
Natural History and Chemi^stry together. In truth, 
though a man oe neither mechanic nor peasant, but 
only having a pot to boil, he is sure to learn from 
science lessons which will enable him to cook his 
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morsel better, save his fiiel, and both vary hia dish 
and improve it. The art of good and cheap cookery 
is intimately connected with the principles of chemical 
philosophy, and has received much ana will yet receive 
more, improvement from their application. Nor b it 
enough to say, that philosophers may discover all that 
is wanted, and may inv^t practical methods, which 
it ia sufficient for the working man to learn by rote 
without knowing the principles. He never will work 
so well if he is ignorant of the principles ; and for a 

Elain reason : — il he only learn his lesson by rote, the 
•ast change of circumstances puts him out. Be the 
method ever so general, cases will ^ways ariae in 
which it must be varied in order to apply ; and if the 
workman only knows the rule without knowing the 
reason, he must he at fault the moment he is required 
to make any new application of it. This, then, is the 
Jirst use of learning the principles of seience : it makes 
men more skilful, expert, and useful in the particular 
kinds of work by which they are to earn their bread, 
and by which they are to make it go far and taato 
well when earned. 

2. But another use of such knowledge to handicr^ts- 
men ia equally obvious : it mves every man a chance, 
according to his natural talents, of becoming an im- 
prover of the art he works at, and even a discoverer 
m the sciences connected with it. He is daily handling 
the tools and materials with which new experiments are 
to be made : and daily witnessing the operations of na- 
ture, whether in the motions and pressures of bodies, 
or in their chemical actions on each other. All oppor- 
tunities of making experiments must he animproved, 
all appearances must pass unobserved, if he iias no 
knowledge of the principles ; but with this knowledge 
he is more likely than another person, to strike out 
something new wnich may be useful in art, or curious 
or interesting in science. Very few great discoveries 
have been made by chance and by ignorant persons, 
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much fewer than is generally supposed. It is com- 
monly told of the steam engine, tbat an idle boy being 
employed to stop and open a valve, saw that he could 
save himself the trouble of attending and watching it, 
by fising a plug upon a part of tEe machine which 
came to the place at tiie piwer times, in consequence 
of the general movement. Thia is pos^ble, no doubt ; 
though nothing very cert^ is known respecting the 
origin of the story ; but improvements of any value 
are very seldom indeed so easily found out, and hardly 
another instance can he named of important discoveries 
90 purely accidental. They are generally made by 
persona of competent knowledge, and who are in search 
of them. The improvements of the Steam engine by 
Watt resulted from the most learned investigation of 
mathematical, mechanical, and chemical truths. Ark- 
wright devoted many years, five at the least, to his 
invention of spinning-jennies, and he was a man per- 
fectly conversant in everything that relates to the 
construction of machinery ; he had minutely examined 
it, and knew the effects of each part, though he had 
not received anything like a scientific education. If he 
had, we should in (J! probability have been indebted 
to him for scientific discoveries as well as practical 
improvements. The most beautiful and useful inven- 
tion of late times, the Safety-lamp, was the reward of 
a series of philosophical ezperiments made by one 
thoroughly skilled in every branch of chemical sdence. 
The new process of Refining Sugar, by which more 
money has been made in a shorter time, and with less 
risk and trouble, than was ever perhaps gained from 
an invention, was discovered by a most accomplished 
chemist, • and was the fruit of a long course of experi- 
ments, in the progress of which, known philosophical 
principles were constantly aj^lied, and one or two 
new principles ascertained. But in so &r as chance 

■ Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Noifolt 
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has anything to do with discovery, surely it is worth 
the while of those who are constantly working in 
particular employments to obtain the knowledge re- 
quired, because their chances are greater than other 
people's of so applying that knowledge as to hit upon 
new and useful ideas: they are always in the way 
of perceiving what is wanting, or what is amiss in the 
old methods ; and they have a better chance of making 
the improvements. In a word, to use a common ex- 
pres^on, they are in the way of good luck; and if 
they possess the requisite information, they can take 
advantage of it when it comes to them. This, then, 
is the second great use of learning the sciences : it 
I men to make improvements in the arts, and 



discoveries in philosophy, which may directly benefit 
themselves and mankind. 

3. Now, these are the practical advantages of 
learning ; but the third benefit is, when rightfy con- 
sidered, just as practical as the other two — the pleasure 
derived from mere knowledge, without any view to 
our own bodily enjoyments : and this applies to all 
classes, the idle as well as the industrious, if, indeed, 
it be not peculiarly applicable to those who enjoy the 
inestimable blessing of having time at their command. 
Every man is by nature endowed with the power of 
gaining knowledge ; and the taste for it, the capacity 
to be pleased with it, forms equally a part of the 
natural constitution of his mind. It is his own fault, 
or the fault of his education, if he derives no gratJfica- 
tJon from it. There is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others know — in not being more ignorant than those 
we live vrith ; there is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others do not know — in being more mformea than 
tbey are. But this is quite independent of the pure 
pleasure of knowledge — of gratiiying a curiositT im- 
planted in us by Providence, to lead us towards the 
better understanding of the universe in which our lot 
b cast, and the nature wherewithal we are clothed. 
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That everr man is capaUe of being delighted with 
extending his informatioD upon matters of ainence will 
be evident from a few pliun condderations. 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of 
peraona ignorant of all sciencee, refer to matters wholly 
micODnected with any interest or advant^e to be 
derived from the knowledge acquired. Every one 
is amused with reading a story : a romance may divert 
some, and a ^ry tale may entertain others ; but no 
benefit beyond the amusement is derived &om this 
source : the imagination is gratified ; and we willingly 
spend a good deal of time and a little money in this 
gratification, rather than in resting after fatigue, or in 
any other bodily indulgence. So we read a newspaper, 
without any view to the advantage we are to gain from 
learning the news, but because it interests and amuses 
us to know what is passing. One object, no doubt, is 
to become acquainted wiui matters relatms to the 
welfare of the country ; but we also read the occur- 
rences which do little or not all r^ard the public 
interests, and we take a pleasure in reading them. 
Accidents, adventures, anecdotes, crimes, and a variety 
of other things amuse us, independent of the informa- 
tion respecting public af^urs, in which we feel interested 
as citizens of the state, or as members of a particular 
body. It b of httle importance to inquire how and 
why these things eicite our attention, and wherefore 
the reading about them is a pleasure; the &ct is 
cert^Q ; and it proves clearly that there is a poffltire 
enjoyment in knowing what we did not know before; 
and this pleasure is greatly increased when the infor- 
mation is such as excites our surprise, wonder, or 
admiration. Most persons who take delight in reading 
tales of ghosts, which they know to be labe, and feel 
all the while to be silly in the extreme, are merely 
gratified, or rather occupied with the strong emotions 
of horror excited by the momentary belief, for it can 
only last an instant. Such reading is a degrading 
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waste of precious time, and has eten a bad effect upon 
the feelings and the judgment,* But true stories of 
horrid crimes, as nmrders, and pitiable misfortoneB, as 
shipwrecks, aro not much more instnictiTe. It may 
be better to read these than to ait yawning and idle — 
much better than to sit drinking or gaming, ^ich, 
when carried to the least excess, are crimes in tbem- 
selves, and the fruitful parents of many more. But 
this is nearly as much as can be said for such vain 
and unprofitable reading. K it be a pleasure to gratify 
curiosity, to know what we were ignorant of, to have 
our feelings of wonder called forth, now pure a delight 
of this very kind does Natural Science hold out to its 
students! Recollect some of the extraordinary dis- 
coveries of Mechanical Philosophy. How wonderful 
are the Uws that regulate the motions of fluids I Is 
there anytlusg in all the idle books of tales and 
horrors more truly astonishing than the fact, that a 
few pounds of water may, by mere pressure, without 
any machinery — by merely being placed in a particulio' 
way, produce an irresistible force? What can be 
more strange, than that an ounce weight should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a 
few bars of thin iron? Observe the extraordinu'y 
truths which Optical Science discloses. Can anytjiing 
surprise us more, than to find that the colour of white 
is a mixture of all others — that red, and blue, and 
green, and all the rest, merely by being blended in 
certain proportions, form what we had f^icied rather 
to be no colour at all, than all colours tc^etherf 
Chemistry is not behind in its wonders. That the 
diamond should be made of the same material with 
coal; that water should be chiefly composed of an 

■ Cliildren'i boot> have at all times been made upon the pemicions 
plan of esdiuig wondCT, generally hcuror, at wbaterer risk. The fiJly 
and miierr occaeJODed by this error, it would be difficult to odmata. 
Ilie Ume may come when' it will be felt and undentood. At [ireaent, tbe 
iuvelsrale hatnts of pannla and nurses prevent tbe duldren from bencdtiiig 
bf the excellent leesona of Mts. BarbaiiM and Miaa Edgevorth. 
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inflamiiia,ble substance; tliat acids should be, for the 
most part, formed of different kinds of air, and that 
one of those acids, whose strength can dissolve almost 
any of the metals, should con^t of the self-same in- 
gredients with the common aJr we breathe ; that salts . 
should be of a metallic nature, and composed, in great 
part, of met^, fluid like quickailvcr, but hghter than 
water, and which, without any heating, take fire upon 
being exposed to the air, and by bm-ning, form the 
substance so abounding in saltpetre and in the ashes 
of burnt wood : these, surely, are things to excite the 
wonder of any reflecting mind^ — nay, of any one but 
little accustomed to reflect. And yet these are trifling 
when compared to the prodigies which Astronomy 
opeoB to our view : the enormous masses of the 
heavenly bodies ; their immense distances ; their 
conntlesa numbers, and their motions, whose swiftness 
mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and 
extraordinary truths, b the gratification of a more 
learned curiosity, by tracing resemblances and rela^ 
tions between things, which, to common apprehendon, 
seem widely different. Mathematical science to think- 
ing minds affords this pleasure in a high degree. It 
b agreeable to know that the three angles of every 
triangle, whatever be its ^e, howsoever its ^des may 
be inclined to each oflier, are always, of necesaty, 
when taken together, the same in amount: that any 
regular kind of figure whatever, upon the one aide of 
a right-angled triangle, is equal to the two figures of 
the same End upon the two other sides, whatever be 
the size of the triangle : that the properties of an oval 
curve are extremely similar to those of a curve which 
appears the least like it of any, consisting of two 
branches of infinite extent, with their backs turned to 
each other. To trace such unexpected resemblances 
is, indeed, the object of all philosophy; and experi- 
mental sdence, in particular, is occupied with Enich 
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investigations, giving m general views, and enabling 
lis to explain the appearances of nature, that is, to 
show how one appearance is connected with another. 
But we are now considering only the gratification 
derived from learning these things. It is surely a 
satisfaction, for instance, to know that the same thing, 
or motion, or whatever it is, which causea the sensa- 
tion of heat, causes also fluidity, and expands bodies in 
all directions ; that electricity, the light which is seen 
on the back of a cat when slightly rubbed on a frosty 
evening, is (be very same matter with the lightning of 
the clouds; — that plants breathe like ourselves, but 
differently by day and by night ; — that the air which 
bums in our lamps enables a balloon to mount, and 
causes the globules of the dust of plants to rise, float 
through the mf, and continue their race — ^in a word, is 
the immediate cause of vegetation. Nothing can at 
first view appear less like, or less likely to be caused 
by the same thing, than the processes of burning and 
of breathing,— the rust of metals and burning, — an 
acid and rust, — the influence of a plant on the air it 
grows in by night, and of an animal on the same air 
at any time, nay, and of a body burning in that £ur ; 
and yet all these are the same operation. It is an 
undeniable fact, that the very same thing which makes 
the fire bum, makes mctat rust, forma acids, and 
enables plants and animals to breathe; that these 
operations, so unlike to common eyes, when examined 
by the light of science are the same, — the rusting of 
metals, — the formation of acids, — the burning of in- 
flammable bodies, — the breathing of animals, — and the 
growth of plants by night. ToTtnow this is a po»tive 
gratification. Is it not pleasing to find the same sub- 
stance in various situations extremely unlike each 
other ; — to meet with fixed air as the produce of 
burning, of breathing, and of vegetation ; — to find tiiat 
it is the choke-damp of mines, the bad air in the grotto 
at Naples, the cause of death in neglecting brewers' 
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vats, and of the brisk and acid flavour of Seltzer and 
other mineral Bprin^s ? Nothing can be less like than 
the working of a vast steam engine, of the old wm- 
struction, and the crawling of a fly upon the window. 
Yet we find that these two operations are perfwined 
l)y the same means, the weight of the atmosphere, and 
that a sea-horse climbs the ice-hills hj no other power. 
Can anything be more strange to contemplate ? Is 
there in all ^e fairy tales that ever were fancied 
iUiything more calculated to arrest the attention and 
to occupy and to gratify the mind, thiui this most 
imexpected resemblance between things so anlike to 
the eyea of ordinary beholders ? What more plea^g 
occnpatjon than to see uncovered and bared before our 
eyes the very instrument and the process by which 
Nature wwla? Then we reuse our views to the 
structure of the heavens; and are again gratjfled with 
tracing accurate but most unexpected resemblances. 
Is it not in the highest degree interesting to And, that 
the power which keeps this earth in its shape, and in 
its path, wheeling upon its axis and round the sun, 
extends over all the other worlds that compose the 
universe, and gives to each its proper place and 
motion ; that this same power keeps the moon in her 
path round our earth, and our earth in its path round 
the son, and each planet in its path ; that tiie same 
power causes the tides upon our globe, and the peculiar 
form of the globe itselt ; and that, after all, it is the 
same power which makes a stone iaH to the ground ? 
To learn Uiese things, and to reflect upon them, 
occupies the faculties, fills the mind, and produces 
eertwn as well as pure gratification. 

But if the knowledge of the doctrines unfolded by 
science is pleasing, so is the being able to trace the 
steps by miicb those doctrinos are investigated, and 
tliei7 truth demonstrated : indeed you cannot be s^d, 
in any sense of the word, to have learnt them, or to 
know them, if you have not so studied thorn a£ to per- 
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ceive how they are proved. Without this you neyer 
can expect to remember them long, or to understand 
them accurately ; and that would of itself be reason 
enough for examining closely the grounds they rest on. 
But there is the highest gratification of all, in being 
able to aee distinctly those grounds, so as to be eatisfied 
that a behef in the doctrines is well founded. Hence 
to follow a demonstration of a grand mathematical 
truth — to perceive how clearly and how inevitably 
one step succeeds another, and how the whole stops 
lead to the conclusion — to observe how certainly and 
unerringly the reasoning goes on from things perfectly 
self-evident, and by the smallest addition at each step, 
every one being as easily taken after the one before 
as the first step of all was, and yet the result being 
something not only far from self-evident, but so general 
and strange, that vou can hardly believe it to be true, 
and are only convinced of it by going over the whole 
reasoning — this operation of the understanding, to 
those who so exorcise themselves, always affords the 
highest delight. The contemplation of experimental 
inquiries, and the examination of reasoning founded 
upon the facts which our experiments and ofoervations 
disclose, is another fmitfu! source of enjoyment, and no 
other means can be devised for either imprinting the 
results upon our memory, or enabling us really to enjoy 
the whole pleasures of science. They who found the 
study of some branches dry and tedious at the first, 
have generally become more and more interested as 
they went on ; each difficulty overcome gives an addi- 
tional rehsh to the pursuit, and makes us feel, as it 
were, that we have by om- work and labour established 
a right of property in the subject. Let any man pass 
an eivening in vacant idleness, or even in reading some 
silly tale, and compare the state of his mind when he 
goes to sleep or gets up next morning with its state 
seme other day when he has passed a few hours in 
going through the proofe, by tacts and reasoning, of 
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some of the great doctrioes in Natural Science, learning 
truths wholly new to him, and satisfying himself by 
careful examinatioa of the grounds on which known 
truths rest, so as to be not only acquainted with 
the doctrines themselves, but able to show why he 
believea them, and to prove before others that they 
are true; — he will find as great a difference as can 
exist in the same being, — the difference between look- 
ing back upon time unprotitably wasted, and time spent 
in self-improTCment : ne will feel himself in the one case 
listless and dissatisfied, in the other comfortable and 
happy: in the one case, if he do not appear to himself 
humbled, at least ho will not have earned any claim 
to his own respect; in the other case, he wilt enjoy 
a proud consciousness of baying, by his own exertions, 
become a wiser, and therefore a more exalted creature. 
To pass our time in the study of the sciences, in 
learning what others have discovered, and in extend- 
ing the bounds of human knowledge, has, in all ages, 
been reckoned the moat dignified and happy of human 
occupations; and the name of Philosopher, or Lover 
of Wisdom, is given to those who lead such a life. 
But it is by no means necessary that a nian should do 
nothing else than study known truths, and explore 
new, in order to earn this high title. Some of the 
jp-eatest philosophers, in all ages, have been eng^ed 
m the pursuits of active life ; and an assiduous devotion 
of the bulk of our time to the work which our condition 
requires, is an important duty, and indicates the pos- 
sesmon of practical wisdom. This, however, does by 
no means hmder us from applying the r^t of our time, 
be^de what nature requires for meals and rest, to the 
study of science ; and he who, in whatever station his 
lot may be cast, works his day's work, and improves 
his mind in the evening, as well as he who, placed 
above such necessity, prefers the refined and elevating 
pleasures of knowledge to the low gratification of the 
senses, richly deserves the name of a True Philosopher. 
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One of the most delightful treats which saence 
affords us is the knowledge of the extraordbary 
powers with which the haman mind is endowed. So 
man, iintJl he has studied philosophy, can have a jnst 
idea of the great things for which Proyidence naa 
fitted his understanding — ^the extraordinary dispropor- 
tion which there is hetween his natural strength and 
the powers of his mind and the force he derives from 
them. When we survey the marvellouB troths of 
Astronomy, we are first of all lost in the feeling of 
immense sj^ce, and of the comparative insignificance 
of this globe and its inhabitants. But there soon 
arises a sense of gratification and of new wonder at 
perceiving bow so insjgnificuit a creiiture has been 
able to reach such a knowledge of the unbounded 
system of the universe — to penetrate, as it were, 
through all space, and become famihar with the laws 
of nature at distances so enormous as to baflJe our 
inif^inalion — ^to 'be able to say, not merely that &e 
Sun has 329,630 times the quantity of matter which- 
our globe has, Jupiter 308^, and Saturn 93^ times; 
but mat a pound of lead weighs at the Sun 22 lbs. 16 
ozs. 1 6 dwts. 8 grs. and f of a grain I at Jupiter 3 lbs. 
1 oz. 19 dwts. 1 gr. ^ ; and at Saturn 1 lb. 3 ozs. 8 
dwts. 20 grs. ■f^ part of a grain I And what is for 
more wonderful, to discover the laws by which the 
whole of this vast system is held together and main- 
Uuned through connUess ages in perfect security and 
order. It is surely no mean reward of our labour to 
become acquainted with the prodi^ous genius of those 
who have almost exalted the nature of man above its 
destined sphere, when, admitted to a fellowship with 
these loftier minds, we discov^ how it comes to pass 
that, by uniTersal consent, they hold a station apart, 
riang over all the Great Teachers of mankind, and 
spoken of reverently, as if NBTwroir and Laplacb were 
not the names of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratdficadons in the contem- 
VOL. vu. z B 
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plations of science r^naJiiB ; we are r^sed by them to 
an understanding of the infinite wisdom and goodness 
which the Creator has displayed in his works. Not a 
step can we take in any direction without perceiviiiE 
the most extraordinary traces of deagn ; and the skifl 
everywhere conspicuous is calcinated, in so vast a pro- 
portion of iostaaces, to promote the happiness of Hving 
creatures, and especially of our own kind, that we can 
feel no hesitation in concluding that, if we knew the 
whole scheme of Providence, every part wouhl be 
found in harmony with a plan of absolute bcnovolence, 
Independently, however, of this most consoling infer- 
ence, the delight is inexpressible of being able to follow, 
as it were, with our eyes, the marvellous works of the 
Oreat Architect of llature — to trace the unbounded 
power and exquisite «lrill which are exhibited in the 
most minute, as well as the mightiest parts of his 
^stem. The pleasure derived from this study is 
unceasing, and so various, that it never tires the 
appetite. But it is unlike the low gratifications of 
sense in another respect : while those hurt the healtb, 
debase the understanding, and corrupt the feelings, 
this elevates and refines our nature, teaching; us to look 
upon all earthly objects as inragnificant, and below our 
notice, except the pursuit of knowledge, and the cul- 
tivation of virtue ; and giving a dignity and importance 
to the enjoyment of life, which me mvolooB and the 
grovelling cannot even comprehend. 

Let us, then, conclude, that the Pleasures of Science 
go hand in hand vrith Ihe soUd benefits derived from 
it ; that they tend, unlike' other gratifications, not only 
to make our lives mw^ agreeable, but better; and 
that a rational being is bound by every motive of 
interest and of duty, to direct Ins mind towards pur- 
suits which are found to be the sure path of Virtue sa 
well as of Happiness. 
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The SiaeDces wliich form the subject of our most useful 
study, and which, next to the cultivation of religion 
and the practice of yirtue, are the source of our purest 
enjoyments in this world, may be divided into three 
great classes or branches, according to their several 
objects. Those objects are — the Relations of Abstract 
Ideas — the Properties of Matter — the Qualities of 
i/GnA. All the subjects of scientific research may be 
classed under one or other of these three heads ; and 
all the sci^ices may, accordingly, be ranged under one 
or other branch of a corresponding threefold division. 

To the first branch belong the abstract ideas of 
quantity — that is, of space in its different forms and 
portions ; and of these the science of Geometry treats ; 
— the abstract ideas of number, which form the sab- 
ject of Arithmetic, general or particular, the one 
called Algebra, the other Common Arithmetic, the 
comparison and classification of all ideas, gener^ly, 
whether abstract or not, and whether relating to 
matter or mind ; and this forms the subject of Logic, 
or the science of reasoning and clas^cation. 

The first branch deals with mere abstract ideas, 
and has no necessary reference to actual existences; 
these form the subjects of the other two, which, ac- 
cordingly, do not, like the former, rest wholly upon 
reasomng, but depend upon experience also. The one 
branch relating to matter, its properties and motions. 
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IB termed Pbysica,* or Natural Philosophy; the other, 
relating to the nature and affections of the mind, is 
termea Metaphysics or Psychology, t or Moral or 
Mental Philosophy. 

Physical or mtural Philosophy is subdivided into 
various branches : one, for example, treating of weight 
and motion, is called Dynamics, or Mechanics and 
Statics ; another, treating of the heavenly bodies, is 
termed Astronomy ; another, of light, is termed 
Optics *, another, of the qualities and composition of 
substances, called Chemistry; another, of the pro- 
perties of living bodies, called Anatomy and Phy- 
siology; another, of the classification of substances 
and animals, called Natural History. To all of these 
accurate observation and experiment may be apphed, 
and to some of them mathematical principles, by which 
extraordinary progress has been made in extending 
our knowledge of the laws of nature. 

Moral or Mental Philosophy consists of two great 
subdivi^ons: one treating of the powers, faculties, and 
affections of the mind — mat is, its inteUectual as well 
as its moral or active powers— the faculties of the 
understanding and those of the will, or our appetites 
and feelings as well as our intellects — and ttus branch 
treats of all spiritual existences, from the Great First 
Cause, the Creator and Preserver of the imiverse, to 
the mind of man and his habits, and down to the 
faculties and the instincts of the lower animals. This 
dividon is sometimes called Psychology, when that 
phrase is not used for the whole of moral sraence. 
The other subdivision treats of our duties towturds t]ie 
Deity and towards our fellow-creatures, and ia gene- 
rally termed Ethics.{ But perhaps the better and 
more correct diviaon of the whole oi Moral Philosophy 
is to oonuder it in two points of view — as it treats of 

* From the Greek word stgnifying utnrHl objectt or qiulitica. 

t From tbe Greek word signi^ing (a discauise at the will oi mind. 

t From the Oredc for morals. 
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man in his indiTidaal c&fadty; and man as a mem- 
ber of society. This last branch is termed Political" 
Science, and forms the subject of the following Dis- 
course. 

We have already adverted to one important eircom- 
Btance vhich distinguishes both the two branches of 
science which treat of actual existences from those 
which treat of abstract ideas and their relations. The 
truths of both Natural and Moral Philosophy differ 
from those of abstr^ science in this important par- . 
ticular, that they partly depend on erpcricnce and not 
ezclufdvely on reasoning ; ^ey are contingent, and not 
necessary; the world, moral and material, roight have 
been so constructed as to render nntnie all things npw 
known to be true respecting it ; whereas the truths of 
abstract science, u*]thmetic for example, are inde- 
pendent of all contingencies, and do not result from 
any experience, and could not pos^bly have been 
different from what they are. It is easy to conceive a 
world in which bodies should attract each other by a 
wholly different law from that of gravitation ; but we 
cannot form to ourselves the idea of any state of things 
in which two and two should not be equal to four, nor 
the three angles of a triangle equal to two nght angles. 
It follows that, in the sciences both of matter and of 
mind, we must be content with evidence of an inferior 
kind to that which the mathematical sciences enuiloy ; 
and resting satisged with as high a degree of pro- 
bability as we can attain, must draw our practical 
conclusions with the hesitation which such a liability 
to error naturally prescribes. 

The first, or abstract branch) is capable of applica- 
tion to the other two. The precifdon with which the 
qualities and the functions of matter are observable, 
and the ease with which these may be subjected to 
experiment, enable us to investigate them with great 
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&aSby, and to draw onr general conclnaioiiB with mnch 
certainty. < But thia power ia greatly increased by the 
use of mathematicar principles, which enable ua to 
deduce general inferences from observed facte, the 
truth of which facts being admitted, those inferences 
follow as absolute and necessary, and not as matter of 
contingent truth. Thus the obserrations of astro- 
nomers show certun appearances of the heavenly 
bodies ; the observations of mechanicians show certain 
things respecting Calling bodies on our globe. But 
suppose the truth of awa observations to be admitted, 
mamematical reasoning shows, without the possibility 
of error or of doubt, that the power of gravitation 
extends to the heavens, and that the planets wheel 
round the sun as their centre by the same power 
which makes a stone fall to the ground if unsupported. 
This inference is a certain and necessary truth, if the 
facts be true which our observation teacnes ; and snch 
a mixture of necessaiy with contingent truths, forms a 
very large portion of Physics, or Katural Philosophy. 
But it is only in a few cases that we can obtfun the aid 
of mathematical reasoning to render our inferences 
certaiu and necessary from &cts observed in the 
science of mind, as it is also comparatively few observa- 
tions and experiments that we are enabled to make 
upon its quahties. Hence there is a far less d^reo of 
certainty in this than we can attain in the phy^c^ 
sdences, and hence we ought to be doubly on oar 
guard agmat dogmatism and intolerance of other 
men's opmions in all the departments of this less exact 
philosophy. The controverwes which have oftentimes 
arisen among metaphysicians, strongly illustrate how 
littie the positive dogmatism and exclu^ve intolerance 
of men holding one class of opihions towards those who 
held another, was in proportion to the degree of evi- 
dence upon which their inquiries proceeded. Mathe- 
maticians who run hardly any risk of error — naturalists 
who run but littie more — have never been so tdgoted 
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and eo uncharitable as those irhoae epecalatioiis are 
fated to be always inTulved in more or lees of doubt ; 
and when we come to i 



be«de the intolerance of metapbTsicians, a new Bonrce 
of error and of fault in the excitement which the in- 
terests of men, real or supposed, lend to their pa^ions. 
It would, however, be an equally groundless and a 
very pernicious error to run from the extreme of dog- 
matism into the extreme of scepticism, and to suppose 
that because the evidence upon which our concluBions 
in moral sdence rest b inferior to the proofs of mathe- 
matical, and even of physical truth, therefore we 
cannot trust the deductions of ethical principles, or 
their applications to the affairs of men as members of 
political communities. The more nice and subtle points 
of ipetaphysical philosophy are those upon whiA the 
chief doubts previul. Some portionB of psychology 
are placed above the reach of the human faculties, as 
indeed are some of the more intimate qualities of 
matter ; and it is eminently improbable that we shall 
ever be able to ascertain the essential nature of mind ; 
bat BO DO more are we ever likely to ascerttun the 
ultimate cause of gravitation, or to penetrate into 
the laws which govern the primary combioatioDS of 
material particles. Still, tlie more important, because 
the more practical, subjects of our inquiries into the 
nature of the human mind, the laws which govern man's 
habits as an individual, and the principles of human 
action upon which the structure of society and its 
movements depend, are not placed on such imap- 
proachable heights. Within- certain limits, safe con- 
clu^ns can m drawn respecting these important 
matters. Facts may be observed, collected, and gene- 
raJlized, not, cerbunly, witi^ the perfect accuracy which 
ean be attained in the inductions of physical science, 
yet still with sufficient correctness to form the ^und- 
work of safe practical inferences. General prmriples 
of Moral and Politick Science may thus be established, 
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by TeBsonmg QpoD the resolte of experience ; and from 
those principles, rules for our goidajice may be drawn, 
highly useful hfith in the regulation of the individual 
understanding, and in managing the concerns of com- 
mnnities of men. To deny that Morals and Folitii^ 
may be reduced to a science, because the truths of 
Xatural Philosophy rest upon more clear evidence and 
assume a more prerase form, would be as absurd as 
to deny that experimental science is deserving of the 
name, because its proofs are more feeble, and its 
propositions less definite and less closely connected 
together than those of pure mathematics. 

But it b more especially with Political Philosophy 
that we have now to do ; and there are many reasons 
why its truths should be better capable of clear de- 
monstration and of distinct statement than those of 
the other branches of Moral or Ethical Science. 

1. In the first place, although each individual by 
his consciousness is continually m a ^tuation that en- 
ables him to make observations on the human faculties 
by attending to the operations of his own mind, yet 
we know that hardly any habit is later acquired bv 
the few who ever learn it at all, than the habit of 
turning the observation inwards, and making the mind 
the subject of its own contemplations. It is a process, 
indeed, which not one person in a hundred thousand 
ever thinks of undertaking. But the bulk of mankind 
are politick observers. The operations of government, 
the nabits and proceedings of the people, the conduct 
of communities, their fortunes and their fate, form 
the daily subject of reflection with all persons even of 
an ordinary degree of intelligence in every civilizecl 
country, and do not escape the observation of the bulk 
of the people, even in communities subject to such 
restraints from the structure of their governments, as 
to render the open discussion of such matters hardly 
pos^ble in any class of society. Hence the observa- 
tion of facts on political subjects is performed almost 
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aniTersally at all times, whether these facta are col- 
lected and clasfdfied or not. 

2. It follows, in the next place, that the appetite for 
knowledge of this descnption is far more generally 
diffused than for either moral or ethical knowledge; 
that numberless bodies of men in every country con- 
ceive themselves interested in political subjects, who 
would regard metaphysical speculations as wholly 
foreign to their concerns; and that there prevmls 
everywhere a strong desire for such information, un- 
less in places where misgovernment may have actually 
reduced the minds of the community to a state bor- 
dering upon tiie dulness and insensibility of the brute 



3. Thirdly. The facts on which Political Science 
rests are more plain, manifest, and tangible, than those 
which form the subject of Moral Pnilosophy in its 
other branches. Those facts are more obvious ; they 
are perceptible in most cases to the senses ; they are 
reducible to number and measure. The accumulation 
or diminution of public wealth, — the prosperity or 
suffering of the people, — ^the progress of population, — 
the quiet or disturbed state of a country, — the pre- 
valence of one portion or order of a state over the 
others, — the effect of a particular form of government, 
— the changes consequent upon its altered structure ; 
all these are- matters of distinct observation, and most 
of them subject to exact calculation. But these, and 
such aa these, are the facts upon which the doctriues 
of Political Science are grounded, and these doctrines 
are the results of reasoning upon such facts. 

4. Fourthly. The mere facts themselves connected 
with political stnence are far more important and 
far more interestine than those on which the other 
branches of moral [^ilosophy rest. The peculiar 
addon of the intellectual faculties, or of the feelings 
and passions, is not a subject of great extent. All we 
know of it is soon told, and there is but litUe variety 
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ID different indinduals aa far as it is conceraed. Dif- 
ferent characters may be described, and the history 
of individuals affords great entertainment, as well as 
the matter of mach interesting reflectjon; bat unless 
their actions are also comprehended in the narrative, 
the interest Sags, and the story can scarcely go on ; 
and those actions almost always come within the 

Cvince of Political S(»ence. The intellectual or moral 
•its of men as individuals, apart &om their conduct, 
form a small and not an extremely interesting chapter 
in the history of man. But how different are those 
facts with which the political obserrer is concerned! 
The mere history of national affairs — the narratiTe of 
those public events which take place — the chajiges 
in the condition and fortunes of whole comnmnitiee — 
their relations with each other, whether in peace or 
war — the rise and decay of great institutions affecting 
the welfare of millions — the progress of a policy npon 
which the happiness, nay, the very existence of whole 
nations depends — the varieties in the gOTenunents 
nndor which they live — ^the influence of those Govem- 
ments upon the condition of the people — the effects 
which they produce upon their intercourse with other 
countrioa, — all these are subjects of most interesting 
contemplation in themselves, as mere bets, wholly 
independent of any general views to which tiiey may 
lead, or of any practical conclusions which may be 
derived from them. 

Mr. Hume has written an ingenious and a sound 
dissertatioD, to prove tiiat Poutira — meaning the 
branch which treats of the atmcture of governments 
— may be reduced to a sdence; and he illustrates 
this by deducing from Political History certain gene- 
ral prmdples which must at all times and in all circum- 
stances bold true. But whether he be right or not, 
even if there were no means of drawing such strictly 
and universallv tme inferences, at least the import- 
ance of the lacta which the political reasoner deals 
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with most be confessed, and the great interest vrhich 
attaches to the mere knowledge of those tacts cannot 
be doubted. 

6. Lastly. We may observe that, the facta in 
qaestion being of a public nature, and so known to 
the world at large, a better secority is afforded for 
their being accurately observed and truly recorded. 
History, statistics, the narrative of public events, the 
details of national affairs, — these are the sources from 
which the political rcasoner draws his facts. Estab- 
lished institutions, bodies of law, universally known 
customs, wars, treaties, the manifest state of the 
world in its various regious at different times, — these 
are the facta upon which the political philosopher 
reasons, which ho generalizes, from which he draws 
his concluraoDs, on which he builds his systems. But 
we shall be the better able to appreciate the peculiar 
excellence of this study if we now take a survey of 
the science itself, and thus present, as it were, a map 
of it to the eye, with the natural limits and boundaries 
of the various provinces into which it is divided. 

The great family of mankind dispersed over Oie 
earth occupy its various portions in various bodies or 
communities, each bound together by certain ties, and 
bearing in those portions a general resemblance to, or 
having distinctive features in which they differ from, 
the rest. These communities differ in their customs, 
character, and institutions; in their general (nrcum- 
stonces and degree of civilization. The nature of their 
institutions, — of the various establishments for public 
purposes which exist for the management of their 
common affairs, — of the regimen nnder which and 
the rules by which the members of each community, 
whether compelled by force, or agreeing voluntarily, 
continue to bve ; — m a word, the Domestic Man^e- 
ment of each state — forms the subject of the first great 
branch or province of Fohtica) »:ience. The second 
relates to the intercourse of different communities with 
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each other ; the mutual relations of the different com- 
munities ; ttie principleB of mlea established for their 
demeanour towards one another; — in a word, the 
external affairs of each state, but the national coo- 
ccTDS of the whole considered as one general coid- 
munity, the members of which are not individuals, 
but separate states. The former province is called 
Domestic Policy — the latter, Foreign or Interaationai 
Policy. 

Domestic PohcT is subdivided into two branches. 

Each community must be subject to some kind of 
rule, or regimen, or government; some force estab- 
lished for restr^ning the excesses of individoab, for 
preventing wrongs and creating and protecting rights, 
and for superintending those things which are neces- 
sary to the pubhc security and conducive to the public 
benefit, but which, if left to individuals, never could be 
accomplished at all, and finally, for representing the 
community in its intercourse with other states. The 
nature of this rule or government differs in differed 
countries from the accidents of events, and from the 
peculiarities of natural dtuation and of national char- 
acter. The different forms of government, — the dis- 
tribution in each state of the power by which its 
people are ruled, — the arrangements wbich result 
from these diversities, — their influence upon the 
security, improvement, comfort, imd happiness of the 
people in each — are the facts from which the prin- 
ciples must be drawn which constitute the Science of 
Government. 

This stnence, then, forming the first great sub- 
divifflon of Domestic and Kational Polity, treats of two 
important matters, — first, the Principles relating to 
the establishment of all Government generally, and 
on which the establishment of the social relation, the 
formation of any connexion between the ruler and the 
people, depends ; and, secondly, the prinaples relating 
t9 me distribution of power in different states, — io 
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other words, the different ConstitutloDB or Forms of 
Government in different countries. 

But there is another great subdivi^on of Domestic 
Polity, not inferior in importance to the former, and 
although intimately connected with, it, yet easily dia- 
tinguishabio from it. The manner in which men 
manage their private concerns, — the coarse they pur- 
sue in their dealings vrith each other, — their way of 
exerting their industry for their aubsiatence, or com- 
fort, or indulgence, — these proceedings may take 
place independent of the form of government under 
which they hve; and, indeed, as no ruler has any- 
thing to do with them, if each government did its 
duty, these procee<UDgs would go on nearly in the 
same way under all governments, and only be affected 
incidentally by the difference in the form of each. 
Although, therefore, the interference of governments 
directly, and their influence indirectly, may affect 
men's conduct of their own affairs, still the principles 
which regulate that conduct, and the effects resulting 
from it, ftirm a subject of consideration evidently dis- 
tingui^ble from that of government. This subject, 
then, relates to the weidth, the population, the edu- 
cation, of the people ; and the conduct of the govern- 
ment, in respect to these particulars, forma an import- 
ant part of uie discussion. This branch of the suoject 
is termed Economics, or Political Economy, because 
it relates to the management of a nation's domestic 
affiurs as private economy does to the a^airs of a 
funOy. The most important sul^eet of Political 
Economy is the accumulation and distribution ot 
wealth in all its branches, including foreign and colo- 
nial as well as domestic commerce. But it also treats 
of the principles Vrhich regulate the maintenance, 
increase, or diminution of population, — ^the religious 
and civil education of the people, — the provisions 
necessary for securing the due administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, and, as subservient to 
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thesd, the maintenance of police — ^the measures re- 
quired for eapporting the public expenditure or the 
^oancial system — the precautions necessary for the 
public defence or the military system — and generally 
all institutions, whether supported by private exertions 
or by the State, the objects of which ^e of a public 
ntrtare.' 

Intimately connected with Political Economy, and, 
indeed, running as it were through all its subdivisions, 
is Political AriSimetic, or the application of figures to 
the various subjects of which Fobtical Economv treats, 
— as the details of public we^th, commerce, educatjcm, 
finance, population, civil and military establishments; 
all of which may be made more or less the subject of 
calculation from given facts. Statistics, or the record 
of all the facts relating to the actual situation of dif- 
ferent countries, in these several respects, is, properly 
speaking, a branch of Pohtical Arithmetic. 

The function of making those laws which are re- 
quired from time to time for the government of a 
community, is vested in tbe supreme power of the 
State ; and the important office of Legislation, accord- 
ingly, is variously performed in different coimtrics 
according to the different constitutions of each. In all 
States a great portion of the law is derived from 
custom, handed down by tradition and acted upon in 
^actice, through a succession of ages. This is called 
Common or trnwritten Law, as contradistinguished 
from Statute or Written Law ; and thoueh some 
nations have ii'om time to time reduced to writing the 
provisioi^ of the Common Law, thus furnishing them- 
selves with Codes which comprehended all their laws, 
yet in all Systems of Law the distinctions between the 
two species may be traced; and even where a Code 
exists, it b known what portions of it were once Custom- 

* These gnhjects may be sepanted from Political Economy and treated 
DTiiIer the head of FuncCioos of Government ; they come under what the 
Fiench call U Droit Admiiuttraii/. 
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ary or Common Law, because the other, or Statu- 
tory enactments, are known to have been first intro- 
duced at a particular tjme, whereas the Common Law 
bad been used before it was reduced into writing. The 
different laws of each State range themselves under the 
various beads to which they belong, those heads being 
the different subdivisions of the two great branches 
of Domestic Policy — the Political and Economical — 
already referred to. But there are certain general 
principles of Legislation which are of universar appli- 
cation, just as there are certain principles relating to 
Grovernment, and certain principles relating to Econo- 
mics, which are general, and do not depend upon the 
particular institutions established, or the particular 
systems adopted in different countries. The science of 
Jurisprudence treats of those general principles, and 
may be reckoned an appendix, but a most important 
one, to the branch of Domestic Policy. 

The other main branch of Politico Science considers 
' nations as individuals forming a portion of a larger 
community — a community of nations ; and treats of tiie 
principles which ought to govern them in their mutual 
intercourse. Those views which form the foundation of 
this science of Foreign or International Policy, are 
evidently, from their nature, a refinement introduced 
in a late period of society, because those views assume 
that communities, each of which is supreme and can 
have no superior on earth, are willing to regard them- 
selves as subject to certain rules in their mtercourse 
with other nations, — rules which no common chief can 
enforce, but the observance of which is rendered ex- 
pedient by the interests of all, and which, therefore, 
are generally regarded as binding, 

Tftcse rules are either those of sound policy or those 
of strict justice. The former class presents certain 
maxims as useful in regulating the conduct of nations 
towards each other, in order to provide for the general 
security, by preventing any one from becommg too 
VOL. vu. 'i Q 
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powerful, and thus dangerous to the independence of 
the others. The latter class ackD0Trle<%e8 certain 



two subdivisions, — ^the one treats of the principles of 
policy which should guide nations in tiieir mutual 
iatercoarse of peace and war, in the n^otiation of 
treaties, the formation of alliances offensive and dfifen- 
stve, the combination of weak States to resist a stronger 
one, the precautions necessary for preventing too great 
acquisition of strength by anj one State to the derange- 
ment of what is tormed the general Balance of Power. 
These principles form the subject of Foreign Policy. 
The other subdivision treats of the rights of nations, — 
those rights in peace and war which are by conuncm 
consent admitted to belong to each, because the common 
interests of humanity, the prevention of war, and the 
mitigation of \ta evils when it does occur, require some 
such general understanding and consent ; and the rules 
relating to this second subdivision are called the Law 
of Nations or International Law — of which the true 
description is, that it forms the code by which the 
great community of nations are governed, or ought to 
be governed, in their conduct towards each other, as 
Municipal Law is the code by which the individual 
members of any particular community are governed in 
their intercourse with one another. It is a very 
common error to confound with this branch of law 
many of the general principles of jurisprudence ap- 
plicable to all nations, and to term these a portion of 
the Law of Nations.* 



' Id the following series tbe subject of Joitiprudence and Intatwti«ia] 
Lhw will be only treated inddentall}', as Chs otbei matters to whidi Ibev 
relnCe require, and not ODder separate heads. The same maj be ttlA d 
the other di^-i81on of the second branch, naiDelv, Far«igd Policy, a conduct 
li-escribed to naiiona b; tliar mutual interests In (hdr mataal intercoune. 
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It is obvioQS that of all saancas which form the 
subject of human study, none is calculated to afford 
greater pleasure, and taw so great to the student, as 
the important one of which we have juat been describ- 
ing the nature and the subdividons. In oommon with 
the different branches of Natural Philosophy, it pos- 
sesses all the interest derived irom the contemplation 
of important truths, the first and the purest of the 
pleasures derived from any department of science. 
There is a podtive pleasure in that exercise of the 
mental faculties which the investi^tion of mathe- 
matical and physical truth affords. The contemplation 
of mathematical and physical truths is, in itself, always 
plea^ng and wholesome to the mind. There is a real 
pleasure in tracing the relations between figures and 
between substances, the resemblances unexpectedly 
found to exist among those which seem to differ, the 
precise differences found to exist between one finger 
and another, or one body and another. Thus, to find 
that the sum of the angles of alt triangles, be their size 
or their form what it may, is uniformly the same, ot 
that all drcles, from the sun down to a watch-dial, are 
to each other in one fixed proportion, as the squares of 
their diameters, is a matter of pleasing contemplation 
which we are glad to learn and to remember from the 
very constitution of our minds. So there b a great, 
even an exquisite pleasure in learning the composition 
of bodies, ui knowing, for instance, that water, once 
believed to be a simple element, is composed of the 
more considerable of two substances, which make, 
when united with heat in a certain form, the air we 
burn and the air we breathe; that rust is the com- 
bination of this last substance with metals ; that flame 
is supported by it ; that respiration is performed by 
means of it ; that rusting, breathing, and burning, are 
all processes of the same kind ; that two of the alkaline 
salts are themselves msts of metals, one of these metala 
being lighter than water, burning spontaneously when 
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exposed to the air, without any heat, and formiog tlie 
salt by its combination. To know these things, and to 
coatemplate sach relations between bodies or operations 
seemingly so unlike, is in a high degree delightful, 
cTCn if no practical use could be made of such know- 
ledge. So the sublime truths of astroDomy afford 
exten^re gratiflcaljon to the student. To find that 
the planets and the comets which wheel round the sun 
with a swiftness immensely greater than that of a 
cannon-ball, are retained in their vast orbits by the 
same power which causes a stone to fall to the ground; 
that this power, with their various motions, moulds 
those bodies into the forms they have assumed ; that 
their motions and the arrangement of their paths cause 
their mutual action to operate in such a manner, as to 
make their course constantly vary, but also to prevent 
them from ever deviating beyond a certain pomt, luid 
that the deviation being governed by fixed rules, never 
can exceed in any direction a certain unount, bo as to 
preserve the perpetual duration of tiie Bvstem ; — such 
truths as these transport the mind witn amazement, 
and fill it with a pure and unwearying delight. This 
is the first and most legitimate pleasure of philosophy. 
As much and the like pleasure is afforded ty contem- 
plating th& truths of Moral Science, To trace the 
connexion of the mental faculties with each other ; to 
mark how they are strengthened or enfeebled; to 
observe their variety of resemblance in different in- 
dividnals; to ascertain their influence on the bodily 
functions, and the infiuence of the body upon them; 
to compare the human with the brute mmd ; to pursue 
the various forms of animal instinct ; to examine the 
limits of instinct and reason in all tribes; — these are 
the sources of as plea;dng contemplatioQ as any which 
the truths of abatrajct or of physical science can bestow; 
from these contemplations we reap a gratification un- 
alloyed with any pain, and removed far above all risk 
of the satiety and disgust to which the grosser indul- 
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gences of sense are subject But the study dt Political 
sdence is equally fertile in the materials of pleasing 
contemplation. The examination of those principles 
which hind men together>in communities, and enable 
tbem to exercise their whole mental powers in the 
most effectual and worthy manner ; the knowledge of 
the means by which their happiness can be best secured 
and their virtues most promoted; the examination of 
the various forms in which the social system is found 
to exist: the tracing all the modiUcations which the 
general principles of ethics and of polity undergo in 
every variety of circuniBtances, both physical and 
moral; the discovery of resemblances in cases where 
nothing but contrasts might l>e expected ; the observa- 
tion of the effects produced by the diversities of poli- 
tical systems; the following of schemes of polity n-om 
their most rude beginnings to their greatest perfection, 
and pursuing the ^^u^ development of some master^ 
principle through all the stages of its progress — these 
are studies which would Interest a rational being, even 
if he could never draw from them any practical in- 
ference for the government of his own conduct, or the 
improvement of the society be belonged to — nay, even 
if he belonged to another species and was merely sur- 
veying the history and the state of human society as a 
curious observer, in like manner as we study the works 
of the bee, the beaver, and the ant. How prodigiously 
does the mtereet of such contemplations rise when it is 
the pohtical habits of our own species that we are exa- 
mining, and when, beside the sympathy naturally felt 
in the fortunes of our fellow-creatures of other coun- 
tries, at every step of our inquiir we enjoy the Bati»- 
faction of comparing their institutions with our own, of 
marking how iar they depart from the same model, 
and of tracing the consequences of the variety upon 
the happiness of millions of beings like ourselves I 
How analogous is this gratification to the kindred 
pleasure derived from Comparative Anatomy, which 
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enables m to mark the resemblaQces and tbe dif- 
ferencee in Btructure and m fnnctJons between the 
frame of other animals and onr own I 

From the contemplation of political tmtii our nunds 
rise naturally, and hj a process aleo of legitimate reaaon- 
ing like that which discovers those truths, towards the 
great Creator of the universe, the Source of all that we 
have been surveying by the light of science — ^the Al- 
mighty Being who made the neavena and the earth, 
ana sustains the frame of the world by the word of His 
power. But He also created the mind of man, bestowed 
upon him a thinking, a reasoning, and a feeling nature, 

f placed him in a universe of wonders, endowed him with 
acuities to comprehend them, and to rise by his medita- 
tion to a knowledge of their Great First Cause. The 
moral world, then, affords additional evidence of tbe 
creating and preserving power, and its contomplatioDS 
also raise the mind to a communion with its maker. 
Shall any doubt be entertained that the like pleasing 
and usefnl consequences result from a study of Man 
in his political capacity, and a contemplation of the 
structure and functions of the Political world ? Tbe 
nice adaptation of our species for the social state ; the 
increase of our powers, as well as the multiplication of 
our comforts and our enjoyments, by union of purpose 
and action; tbe subserviency of the laws governing the 
nature and motions of tbe material world to the uses 
of man in his social state; tbe tendency of his mental 
faculties and moral feelings to further tbe progress of 
soraal improvement; the predisposition of political com- 
binations, even in unfavourable circumstaiices, to pro- 
duce good, and the inherent powers by which evil is 
avoided, compensated, or repau^ ; tbe singular laws, 
partly physical, and partly moral, by which t£e numbers 
of mankmd are maintained, and the balance of ihe 
sexes preserved with unerring certainty; — these form 
only a portion of the marvels to which me eyes of the 
pohtical observer are pointed, and by which his atten* 
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tion is aireeted; for there is hardly any one political 
arraDgement which by its structure and functions does 
not shed a light on the capacities of human nature, and 
illustrate the power and the wonders of the Providence 
to which man looks as his Maker and Preserver. Such 
contemplations connected with all the branches of 
science, and only neglected by the saperficial or the 
perverted, are at once the reward of philosophic labour. 
liio source of tme devotion, the guide of wise and 
virtuous coodnct: they are the true end of all our 
knowledge, and they give to each portion of it a double 
value ana a higher relish. 

The last — but in the view of many, probably most 
men, the most important — advantage derived from the 
sciences b their practical adaptation to the uses of hfe. 
It is not correct— it is the very reverse of the truth — 
to represeot this as the only real, and, as it were, tan- 
gible profit derived Crom scientific discoveries or philo- 
sophical pursuits in general. There cannot be a greater 
oversight or greater confusion of ideas than that in 
which such a notion has its origin. It is nearly akin 
to the fallacy which represents profitable or productive 
labour as only that kind of labour by which some sub- 
stantial or material thing is produced or fashioned. The 
labour which of all others most benefits a community, 
the superior order of labour which governs, defends, 
and improves a state, is by this fallacy excluded from 
the title of productive, merely because, instead of 
bestowing additionai value on one mass or parcel of n 
nation's capital, it gives additional value to the whole of 
its property, and gives it that quality of security with- 
out which all other value would be worthless. So they 
who deny the importance of mere scientific contempla- 
tion, and exclude from the uses of science the pure and 
real pleasure of discovering, and of learning, and of 
surveying its truths, forget how many of the enjoyments 
derived from what are called the practical applications 
of the sciences, resolve themselves into gratifications 
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of a merely contemplatifQ kind. Thus, the Bteam 
engine is confessed to be the most useful application of 
machinery and of chemistry to the arts. Would it not 
h« so if steam navigation were its only result, and if no 
one used a steam-boat but for excursions of curiosity or 
of amusement f Would it not be so if steam eugiDes 
had never been used but in the fine arts? So a 
microscope is a useful practical application of optical 
science as well as a telescope — and a telescope would 
be so, although it were only used in examining distant 
views for our amusement, or in showing us the real 
figures of the planets, and were of no use in navigation 
or in war. The mere pleasure, then, of tradng rela- 
tions, and of Qontemplatiug general laws in the material, 
the moral, and the pohtictu world, is the direct and 
legitimate value of science ; and all scientific truths are 
important for this reason, whether they ever lend any 
aid to the common arts of Hfe or no. In like manner 
the mental gratification afforded by the scientific con- 
templations of Natural Religion are of great value, 
independent of their much higher virtue in mending 
the neart and improving the life, — towards which 
important object, indeed, all the contemplations of 
science more or less directly tend, — and in this higher 
liense all the pleasures of science are justly con^dered 
as Practical Uses, 

But the applications to the common afiiurs of life, 
which generally go by that name, are also of great 
value. The Physical Sciences are profusely rich in 
these. The speculations of the moralist are also of 
great value in teaching us the discipline of the under- 
standing, in improving the feelings, and in cultivating 
virtuous sentiments ; they are of still greater service 
in helping those concerned about the government of 
men. But the study of Political Philosophy is cer- 
tainly, of all others, the most fruitful in beneficial 
results of what is usually called a practical kind. If 
almost proverbially " the proper study of mankind is 
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man," the most important application of the doctrines 
vrbich moral science teaches respecting his nature is 
unquestionably that whereby we learn his position, 
habits, interests, rights, and duties as the member of a 
civil community. The science which treats of the 
structure of government, which makes the experience 
of one age or nation benefit another, and save it the 
price, and inconvenience, and delay of failure, pointing 
out the errors committed in various systems of dvil 
or commercial polity, showing how these are to be 
corrected or shunned, and showing how such systems 
may most effectually and most s^ely be improved bo 
as to secure the happiness of the people — ^the science 
which expounds the, best modes of legislation, the true 
principles of jurisprudence, the more efficacious manner 
of executing, as well as of making laws— which defines 
the rights of the people and their duties, as well as 
those of their rulers, explains the rights of one nation 
with respect to another, and shows both the duty and 
the wisdom of combining order with freedom at home, 
and independence with peace abroad : — surely tliis 
science, if it be not, of all others, the most useful to 
every state, nay to every individual citizen at every 
period, at least yields to none in real practical impor- 
tance. The benefits which it helps us to obt^n, the 
errors which it leads us to correct, the dangers which 
it enables us to avoid, are the most important, because 
those benefits, and errors, and dangers affect the whole 
affairs of nations, and nearly concern every individual 
member of the community directly or indirectiy. No- 
thing can be more plain than this proposition; but 
incidentally it will derive additional illustration when 
we now proceed to consider the objections which have 
been sometimes raised against teaching it. To take 
only one illustration at present — bow nearly does the 
advantage resulting from the examination of foreign 
constitutions resemble the benefits derived to human 
Physiology from studying the anatomy of the lower 
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aaimalsl This branch of Political Science may be 
justly termed the Comparative Anatomy of Govctd- 
meot ; and if studied with a constant regard to general 
pHnciples of policy, their illuatration from the Btruo- 
ture and functions of various systems of polity, and 
the modification they undergo by the diverraties of 
each, this science is oilculated to throw useful light on 
the general subject of Political Philosophy, and lend 
us valuable improvement to the knowledge of our own 
system, exactly as the Comparative Anatomy of the 
body extends our knowledge of Physiology, and im- 
proves our acquaintance with the human frame. 

No one has ever, in any free state, hardly in any 
civilized country, denied the advantages of Political 
Science, or objected to its being ' learned by certain 
classes: nothing so absurd was ever yet attempted. 
But an opinion at one time prev^ed, and it stjll has 
some adherents, that political subjects are not fit for 
discussion among the great body of the people, and 
that, therefore, many who do not deny the propriety 
oS tnstructine them in other branches of knowledge, 
have objected to their being taught the docttines of 
Political Fbilosophy. The rich and the powerful 
might study such matters: the rulers and the law- 
givers of the country, or the upper classes of the 
community, might learn them, and treatises might be 
written for, or lectures delivered to, them and their 
children, or addressed to other select circles, upon the 
great subjects of N^ational Polity : but the people 
were to care for none of these things, — they might 
read a newspaper or attend an election meeting ; but 
poMcal knowledge was a thing above their reach and 
out of their line, — a thing for their betters, and with 
which it was both useless and perilous for the working 
classes to meddle. The time is certfunly past and 
gone, never to return, when such preposterous doctrines 
could find any general acceptance in this country or in 
France ; though in other parts of Europe they still are 
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found to pass cnrrent Tet evea in France, Glermany, 
and England herself, a modification of the same 
fallacy is to be traced as ioflueDcing the judgments of 
ma,nT respectable men, even of some whose general 
opimons are not bigoted or illiberal: it leads to the 
entertaining a strong prejudice against the diffusion of 
political knowledge, to a wish that the people at large 
could be cured of their taste for it, and to an alarm at 
the dangers likely to result from it to the peace and 
good order of society. It becomes a duty, therefore, 
to examine a little more closely this objection, and 
see whether it really has any force. Let us begin 
by stating the argument used by the objectors; but, 
first of ml, let us observe that the main objection 
is to Politics, as contra-distinguished from FolitJcal 
Economy ; that is, to the 6rBt suhdiTision of the great 
branch of Domestic Policy. Of its other subdiYisions, 
Economic Science, and of the second branch. Interna- 
tional Policy, the objectors are more careless, and 
some would rather have the former of these — Political 
Economy — taught, provided Politics commonly so 
called, — that is, the principles, and structure, and 
functioDs of govemiuent, were exempt irom the public 
scrutiny, and withdrawn from the province of the 
popular teacher. 

The argument of the objectors is this, — No human 
institution is or can be perfect : and the governments 
established in all the countries of Europe having their 
origin in early and uacnlightened times, necessarily 
partake more or less largely of the imperfection inci- 
dent to the works of man. They present, therefore, 
many points of objection to those who live in a more 
refined period of society ; nor is it possible to deny that 
many things would be avoided as absurd or pernicious 
in the present times, if we had now to frame, for the 
first time, our pohtical institutions. It thus becomes 
impossible to examine either our own or other systems 
of government without pointing out many faults in 
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them ; nor can the sound principles of dvil polity be 
unfolded without leading to inferences disparaging tn 
the systena we live under. Nay, it would be impos- 
sible, and, if it were possible, it would be dishonest to 
Bhim the reference to existing circumstances and the 
established order of things in explaining the funda- 
mental principles of sound policy, against which the 
institutions of the state are found clearly to sin. Hence 
it is argued, that the people, being thua taught, are 
rendered discontented with their government, and 
excited to a desire of change. 

1. We may begin by observing that much of the 
real force of this objection is presented against a 
factious, unf:ur, exaggerated discussion of pohtical sub- 
jects, undertaken in the disguise of a fair and honest 
course of instruction. That treatises, and stiU more, 
lectures to the people, may have a pernicious effect if 
the teacher abuses his office, and makes himself a 
partizan or a demagogue, is not denied. But it by no 
means follows that the science of government may not 
safely be taught. For, after all, it is a practical, an 
experimental science. If there be no real mischiefs 
occasioned by any alleged defects in any given system 
of polity, — if the evils charged upon it are merely 
^eculative and almost nomin^, — if the people do not 
fiel any inconvenience from tbem, — if they produce no 
consequences which are generally seen, and oy all who 
observe them freely admitted, — nay, if the evils be not 
actually felt as well as remarked and confes^d, — we 
may be well assured that the allegation of the defects 
existing will be received as groundless, because, prac- 
tically speaking, the arrangement called in question is 
not defective. No argument in a speech, no exhorta- 
tion in a treatise or a lecture, can make men think 
they are oppressed, or ill governed, or suffering in any 
way, when they are in reality free and happy ; or can 
succeed to a considerable extent in persuading the 
audience or the disciples that they are uncomfortably 
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drcumstanced, and ought to be discontented, wlien 
they know and feel that they are living at their eaae 
and ought to be satisfied. 

2. But suppose the defects do exist, and that the 
people suffer under them, it is fit and proper that the 
causes of the evil should be probed, and should be 
pointed out without any reserve. It is certain that 
the not doing so will never prevent the people from 
feeling discontented ; on the contrary, if they are left 
to feel the pressure, and do not know distinctly from 
whence it proceeds, both their discontent is likely to 
be increased beyond its just amount, and it is likely to 
take a wrong direction. The lessons taught by honest 
and skilful instructors will both reduce the complaint 
within the bounds of moderation, and prevent blame 
from being imputed to harmless measures, inoffending 
men, and unexceptionable institutions. If any illustra- 
tion were wanting of the dangers to which the peace 
as well as the general prosperity of a country may be 
exposed from popular ignorance, we might instance the 
disturbances so often arbing in all parte of the world 
from the popular indignation against the exporters of 
corn during a scarcity, or the use of machinery in 
times of manufacturing distress. But ignorance of the 
nature of government may produce the like mischiefs, 

The necessity of some considerable degree of re- 
straint to the well-being of society — the impossibility 
of the supreme power being left m the bands of the 
whole people — the fatal effects of disregarding the 
right of property, the great comer-stone of all civil 
society — the interest which all classes down to the 
humblest have in the protection afforded by law to 
the accumulation of capital— the evils of reustance 
to established government unless in extreme and 
therefore very rare cases — the particular interest 
which the whole people, low, as well as high, must 
ever have iu general obedience to the supreme power 
in the state — ^the ahnost uniform necessity of inaking 
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all changes, even the most ealutaiy, in any established 
institution, gradually and temperately — all these are 
the very first lessons which every political teacher must 
inculcate if ho be fit for his office, and commonlj 
honest, and he cannot moye many steps in any direc- 
tion tbroagh his subject, without finding occasion to 
illustrate and to enforce these fundamental lessons by 
the constant experience of mankind. But what are 
these l^sonsf They are the very doctrines of good 
order and of peaceful conduct ; they are the most 
powerful incentives to submission — a submission the 
more to be relied on, because it is rational, and results 
from an appeal to men's reason, not from an over- 
ruling force — the well-considered submission of well- 
informed and therefore well-disposed men, not the 
blind obedience of ignorant slaves. Let the body of 
the people be kept ever so much in the dark upon 
the nature of government and the state of their own 
concerns, the existence of evils being admitted, the 
smarting under them will come without any teaching; 
but the more they learn the better they will be aUe 
quietly to bear them. Let the people be ever bo 
ignorant, the sense of their own exclusion from a 
power which they see their superiors exercise, one of 
the hardest things to bear — the comparison of the 
poor man's lot with that of his wealthy neighbonr, 
the very hardest portion of their lot, and that which 
must ever expose society to ite greatest perils — will 
be always sure to strike their minds; and unless 
they are curbed by an overwhelming force, can never 
operate without the most mischievous tendency to the 
peace of society, until foundations of government and 
the nature of the social compact, as well as the prin- 
ciples of Economical Science, are fully learnt by the 
mass of the people. There wants no teacher to make 
a poor man begrudge his powerful and wealthy neigh- 
bour both bis actual share in the government and nis 
disproportionate share in the gooa things of this life: 
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but the teacher must have ill performed hia taak if 
he has left any doubt in the mind of the poorest man 
Trh.0 bears or who reads him, that the misery of all 
classes must follow from insurrection and anarchy : 
that unequal distribation of power is necessary for 
all government, and unequal distribution of property 
essential to its very existence, the idea of too much 
and too little being utterly inconsistent with its very 
nature; that upon its existence depends the whole 
fabric of society ; and that a general division of pos- 
sessions would make the coantry a scene of profligate 
extravagance for one year, and of universal desola- 
tion the next — a bedlam for one short season, and 
a charnel-house ever afler. 

3. The contemplation of the structure of other 
governments as well as of that under which we live, 
and the comparison of the defects and advantiwes of 
our own with those of other systems, can hardfy f^l 
to produce a happy effect upon the dispositions of any 
people in tolerably happy circumstances. Our coun- 
trymen, for example, when they perceive the immea- 
surable superiority of the British over so many other 
forms of government, cannot avoid drawing from the 
comparison powerful motives for contentment, and 
strong reasons why they should bear with subordinate 
evils rather than run the risk of lodng a great good. 
All foreign experience, too, and all past history, in- 
culcates the necessity of' sober and cautious proceed- 
ing, where admitted evils are to be removed, or 
valuable improvements to be introduced. Nor can it 
escape observation, that many of those things which 
the superficial and ignorant are prone to regard as 
improvements, are easily shown, by a deeper examin- 
ation of the subject, to be either useless or hurtful. 
Hence untaught men often long after some foreign 
inslutution about which they know Uttle; whereas a 
full and systematic acqu^ntance with the subject 
would show them that the different habits and various 
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drcQmBtancea of the foreign nation, in other parti- 
cnlars, reader the thing in question benefi<»al th««, 
which here would be noxious. 

4. It would be endless to show in how many par- 
ticnlars a people would be more eaailv and suely 
governed, if political knowledge were fully and widely 
diffused among them. The first instances that occur 
are drawn from the evil influence of ignorance and 
prerajling errors upon subjects of Economical Science. 
The great mischief arising from the labouring part of 
the commmiity being unacquainted with the nature 
of wages, and the principles on which their rate 
depends, are well known. The unhmited supply of 
labour which their imprudent marriages, and repug- 
nance to change their residence or their occup^jon, 
are constantly Ininging into the market, really is the 
mtun cause of the depression of the working classes; 
for it keeps down their earnings to the very lowest 
amount of subsistence on which human life can be 
maintained. Could anything be more happy, both 
tor themselves and for the peace of society, than such 
a thorough knowledge of this subject aa would check 
the master evil which now pervades all the lower 
ranks of society ? — ^In like manner, the outcry raised 
in iavour of nnlimited provision for the poor, and 
agmnst the reasouable, indeed the necessary rule which 
would confine each man to living upon the produce of 
his own industry, or the income of his own properly, 
never could arise, at least never could have any success, 
but lunong the most ignorant of mankind. — So, the 
strange delusions propagated by some wild visionaries, 
and by some ill-disposea men, that labour alone gives 
a right to enjoyment, and that tiie existence of accu- 
mulated capital ia a grievance and an abnse, could 
not have the least success with men who had been 
taught to reflect that the accumulation of coital is 
the necessary consequence of the existence of property 
and its secure posseiision, and that no classes have a 
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stronger interest in the protection of capital than the 
labourers whom it must necessarily always be em- 
ployed in supporting. — The rage against machiDery ; 
the objections to a free export of grain ; nay, the 
exf^rgerated riews of even just and true doctrines, 
as tnat which condemns the corn laws ; afford addi- 
tional illustrations of the mischiels which ignorance 
of economical science is calculated to produce. — ^To 
take one more example, but a Tery striking one, — 
the popular prejudice aganst usury, and the notion 
that liiiiicing the rate of interest protects distressed 
borrowers, prevented any attempt to amend the law 
in that important particular for many years after 
Mr. Bentham had demonstrated that the distressed 
borrower suffers far more under this pressure than 
the wedlthy lender, and after the first mercantile 
authority in the world* had pronounced Mr. Ben- 
tham's Defence of Umry unanswered, because un- 
answerable. Nor have the higher classes yet thrown 
off these prejudices so far as to remove a!t<^ether 
one of the greatest practical defects in our commercial 
jurisprudence. 

But the toaching of other branches of Pohtical 
Science b equally beneficial to the cause of good 
government. It may safely be aJfirmed that no outcry 
agwist any impost required for the public service ever 
coold he raised among a people well informed on the 
necessity of maintaining the establiahmenta required 
for the public service; and that such schemes as the 
Excise never could for years have been defeated, and 
afterwards made for half a century the object of 
popnlar hatred, sometimes the ground of insurrection, 
in a well-informed community. So the vulgar prepos- 
session in favour of law-taxes, as tending to check 
litigiousness, could only among a very ill-informed 
people have supported, till a ute period, an impost 

* The late Sir Francis Daring. 
VOL. VIL 2 D 
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notoriously the very worst that ever was invented, and 
the direct tendency of which is to prevent justice from 
being obtained by the poor man.— The cry of sacred 
chartered rights being violated by a reform in a 
monopohdng Company's administration of India, drove 
a ministry from power threescore years ago; and 
assuredly it could never have seduced any but a veiy 
ignorant people. Accordingly, there was just as much 
violence done to the Company's charter, the year after, 
by the successors of that ministry, without any kind of 
umbrage being given to the most sensitive persons in 
the country. — ^The classes of society were among the 
most ignorant of mankind, which about the same time 
were seized with such an alarm lest Popery shonld be 
made, by m^n force, the religion of the people, that 
they attempted to fire London, did burn the Catholic 
chapels in Edinburgh, and drove into retirement the 
most accomplished member of the Scottish Church, — 
the illustrious historian whose works shed a lustre oa 
the name of his country.* Nor were th^e better 
informed who, thirty years later, helped a party in the 
state to remove their adversaries from the government, 
and seize upon their places, upon the outcry of a like 
danger threatening the religion of tbe country in 
consequence of a very insignificant bill, which its 
adversaries passed into a law a few years afterwards 
without one word being ever whbpered ag^nst it — 
But let us consider only how many measures every 
government is compelled to postponei contrary to its 
fixed and clear opinions, merely because tbe public 
mind will not bear them in its present state of infor- 
mation. Men may differ, for example, as to the 
propriety of retaimng certtun colonial possessions at 
a vast expense, with great loss to our trade, and with 
considerable risk of hostile operations becoming neces- 
sary. But even if all statesmen of any note were agreed 
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that those distant possessuons should be abandoned, 
vrhat minister would venture to give up the country 
■where Wolfe gained hia victory and met his end, — an 
event that has consecrated the spot in the affecl^ons of 
the people, and makes them blind to all consequences 
and desj to all reason ? — So it might be of grea:t benefit 
to give up Gibraltar; but the people must have learnt 
many a lesson of politjcal wisdom before it would be 
safe for any administration to propose its cession, how 
ample soever might be the benefits of the measure. 
Lord Chatham was as bold a minister, and one as 
regardless of consequences when he saw his course 
clear before him, as ever presided over the affwrs of 
this country; — yet, when, in order to gain the invalu- 
able co-operation of the Spanish branch of the Bourbons, 
and rescue Europe from the depression consequent 
upon its disjointed state, he perceived the expediency 
of offering up Gibraltar for Minorca, a letter from him 
to our ambassador at Madrid remains, in which he 
broaches the subj ect with a degree of fear and trembling 
that, indicates how frightful he deemed the risk he ran 
of exciting the national feelings of England ag^unst him 
to overwhelm his government. Such iuarms could have 
no place among a people, the bulk of whom, well 
informed upon political subjects, were accustomed to 
consult the real interests of the country and incapable 
of bmng led astray ^ther by vague apprehenaona, or 
the clamours which designing knaves might raise to 
delude them. — But of the many evils which popular 
ignorance creates in human society, there is none so 
permcious as its influence upon those national feelings 
in which commercial restraints, and, above all, wars, 
have their origin. The fear of benefiting other nations, 
and ^ding our competitors by our trade, is at the 
bottom of the former; the latter are too frequently 
occa^oned by national animosities, by hatred of our 
neighbours merely because they are our neighbours; 
ana it may be remarked that both commercial and 
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political jealoumes chiefly operate against those who, 
tor the verj reason that they are our near neighhotm, 
are our best customers, and should, for the t^nefit i^ 
hoUi parties, be our firmest friends. The history of 
our spedes is a history of the evils that have flowed 
from a source as tainted as it is abundant. To go so 
farther back than a century ago, — Walpole was first 
hurried into anar which its chief supporters afterwards 
admitted* to have been as groundless as it was impolitic, 
by a senseless cry against the Spamards, raised by a 
few smugglers, who took advantage of our people's 
ignorance to excite their feelings of honour and revenge, 
and profligately encouraged by a political party woo 
turned to their own personal advantage the greatest 
injury they could inflict upon their country. — The most 
unfortunate and impolitic war ever waged by this 
country was popular in the extreme at first; and no 
minister could have stood up against the supremacy of 
tbe mother-country over tbu-tecn colonies, while all the 
ignorant members of the community believed that they 
had an interest in levying taxes by force &om Ae 
American colonies in aid of the mother-countir. — Nor 
is it any diminution of the evils which are produced by 
want of political knowledge, that wars, in themselves 
just and necessary, may at first be favoured by the 
people, and then abandoned at a time when the best 
mteresta of the state require them to be persevered in. 
An unreflecting, because an uninformed, nation is at all 
times liable to commit this error, thau which none can 
be greater excepting that most grievous of all faults, 
the mshing into a contest without cause. 

5. It may be s^d that there is this peculiar to a 
course of political instruction, that many of the prin- 
dples expired in it are those which the existing parties 

*Ur. BnriunUUsthia striking iostuicei^tlie crinHB of pu^: M ton 
oul Wilpole, hia ■dTenuiee niaed tbe mr vhnop ; thej broke the peace 
of tweotj JBUS to obUin power. Thl» thoea party-leaden sdmhCed to 
Mm IndtacuMing thisdiigraceftilpamlgeaf pu^blstray. 
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in. the state are at the time appealing to, and disputing 
abont, — many of the illustrations used in expounding 
those principles are the very topics of most vehement 
discussion among the practical statesmen and factions 
of the day. The vhole subject, it may be argued, is 
more or less controTcraal, and the controversy is one 
in which, as it involves men's real or supposed interests, 
and consequently engages their passions deeply, no 
instructor can easily avoid taking a side, and no auiuence 
can help being swayed by the prevailing sentiments of 
the times; so that instructioo becomes diificult, from 
the interference of party prejudice in both the teacher 
and the pupil, whde a factious spirit is sure to be 
fostered, and unkindly feelings to be exacerbated, if 
not engendered. In this remark there b, unquestion- 
ably, much truth; it refers to the principal difficulty 
that attends political instruction. But it can never be 
allowed to prove that no such instruction should be 
conveyed; it only warns us to guard as much as poa^ble 
against Mling into the error which it points out. If 
it were suffered to operate as a conclusive reason 
against teaching politics, this would follow — that upon 
the things most necessary to be known ignorance is 
better than knowledge, — that in proportion as the 
sabject is more interesting to men, they should take 
the less pains to understand it. But that is not all : it 
would also follow that, upon topics calculated to excite 
strong feeUngs, it is better and safer for the people to 
be kept in the dark. For by the supposition which 
forms the ground of the whole objection, you cannot 
keep the people from taking an interest in these 
subjects; you cannot help their being excited and split 
into parties ; their being bo is the very origin of the 
remark with which we are dealing. Then, because 
such excitement and such party differences prevMl, is 
there any common sense in prescribing an entire 
ignorance of the questions those dissensions relate to, 
as a likely means of allaying them? Are political 
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differences the more sure to be reconciled hj keeping 
those who are epbt by tbem in ignorance of the subjects 
under dispute? Are men more iikelv to agree upon 
any matter the less they know about it? The people, 
it seems, feel stronglr upon certain subjects, and are 
much divided in opinion, many being for a cett^ 
course of policy, many against it. The argument is, 
that for the purpose of bringing about an understanding, 
and making all in its favour, or all join in rejecting it, 
or all unite in preferring some middle course sadely 
placed at a distance from either extreme, the parties 
ehonld be prevented from comprehending the nature of 
the measure in question, and kept in ignorance of ^I 
the arguments for it, all the arguments agdnst it, and 
idl the arguments for a middle course. Once upon a 
time, says the old fable, two gallant knights met upon 
a plain where a shield stood upright; and one of them 
having called it a white shield, the other asserted it to 
be a mack, whereupon they prepared to fight after the 
manner of that age, still somewhat in vogue at the 

()resent day. But a dervise or priest came up, and, 
laving learnt the cause of their quarrel, suggested that 
each Lad better look at both sides of the buckler — 
when they found that each knight was right — the one 
side being pure white, the other jet black. The minister 
of peace performed his duty wisely; but our objectors, 
and some of them nominally of the same vocation with 
the dervise, have no better expedient to propose than 
that the shield should be covered up from both com- 
batants, and the fight go on. 

It must on all hands be admitted that there is no 
greater evil in any country than party violence— the 
abuse of that which, if kept withm due bounds, is an 
advantage, and may be the means of preserving public 
liberty and promoting general improvement, namely, 
the honest combination of statesmen for patriotic pur- 
poses. This becomes an intolerable evil when it is 
made the mere engine of selfish men for giving power 
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and profit to tbemselves at the expense of the pubhc 
good, and by the suhservient agency of the people 
whose interests are sacrificed to the views of their 
leaders. Opinions are then assumed, in order to 
marsbal politicians in bands and separate tbem from 
others. Place is the real object; principle the as- 
sumed pretest. The people, instead of thinking for 
themselves, are made the dupes and the toob of otners, 
— hurried into all the follies of which thoughtless men 
are capable, and into as many excesses as their design- 
ing leaders dare let them commit consistently with 
their own safety, and without the least regard for that 
of tbeir followers. Now, nearly the whole influence of 
such party chiefs is grounded upon the political igno- 
rance of the people at large ; and the permission thus 
assumed to make and dictato tbeir opinions. In such 
B state of things Dean Swift's saying is correct, that 
" Party is the madness of many for the gidn of a few;" 
and such a state of things could not exist among a 
people politically educated. As the navigators who 
first visited the South Sea Islands could purchase the 
lands, goods, and chattels of the natives for a red 
feather, our ancestors four centuries ago could butcher 
one another by thousands, and extirpate nine-tenths of 
the nobility of the country in a few years for a red or 
a white rose ; but the wars of Lancaster and of York 
could no more bo waged in our time, than the South 
Sea islanders, after being civilized, can be induced to 
barter their property for nothing; and the day will 
come when other party differences will be regarded 
with the same contempt with which we now regard the 
&ctions of the Henrys and the Edwards. 

6. This leads to the important remark, that the 
question is no longer left open to us whether the 
people shall be taught politics or not. Taught they 
must be ; and the only question \a, whether they sbau 
be well taught, or ill instructed and misinformed. Do 
what you will, somebody will take the part of public 
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instmctOF, It is on office that anv man in a free 
coontry may assume, and it is one which ahnost every 
one thinks himself qo^ified to fill. K the people are 
not taught sound doctrine upon the subject, by calm 
and tolerably impartial men, they will inevitably listen 
ia guides of a far different description, and will fall a 
prey to the more violent and the more interested class 
of politicians, to the incentives of a^tators, the arts of 
impostors, and the nostrums of quacks. If, indeed, a 
teacher so far violates his duty, as to ^ve partial, io- 
flaiued> antrue accounts of the subject lie handles — if 
he keep out of view the facts which history has stored 
up in illustration of the tendency of particular systems 
— if he inflames the pasuons of an unthinkin? mnlti- 
tude, and converts a course of instrudioii into an 
engine of faction, — then he may do mischief, as all 
men may who are guilty of fraudulent and mischievous 
actions upon false pretences. But this posaibihty only 
furnishes a reason gainst misinstructing the people, 
not against teaching tnem ; it warns us to avoid impos- 
tors, not instructors ; it shows that politics may be ill 
and dishonestly taught, as religion, or even morality 
itself may be ; not that pohtics shoald be left; untaught 
any more than morab and religion. And assuredly we 
may rest satisfied of one thing ; the difficulty is far 
greater, of makine a course of lectures the means of 
propagaliDg, by toul means, any system of opinions, 
than toe difficulty of deceiving the people in any other 
way. The shame, upon the detectjon of such a design, 
is far greater, and the chances of its being detected 
are more numerous. The good dervise, of whom the 
legend speaks, took the honest and the rational course ; 
he was a fair as well as a wise teacher. Had he, like 
the Levite in the parable, kept aloof and passed on the 
other Edde, while the work of death was going on, he 
would have been a weak, and a timid, and a sdfisli 
man. But bad he interfered to prevent the comba- 
tants looking on both sides — ^had he, who saw the 
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shield in either direction, persuaded each knight that 
be waa in the right, and that the other was in the 
wrong, he would hare been justly execrated as a dis- 
honest guide — his treachery would have been speedily 
discoTered — and both parties would have joined in 
Bcoroing and in punishing him. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that any course of political lessons can be 
^ven with no leaning to one set of doctrines rather 
Sian another. Such a thing is hardly possible, consis- 
tently with honesty ; and, were it possible, it would 
not be at all desirable. On a subject like thb every 
one who has well considered it must have formed hia 
opinions; and he must, therefore, consdentiously be- 
lieve those opinions to he right — nay, to be the only 
right and safe ones for the people to entertsun. It is 
therefore his bounden duty to declare his sentiments ; 
and it is infinitely more fair, more honest, and more 
useful, as well as safer, that he should declare them 
openly, distinctly, and manfully, after stating the whole 
case, and the reasons on both sides, than that he should 
give a partial view of the argument, and leave the 
audience to draw its own conclusions — ^tbat is, his own 
conclusions. He is a teacher, not a partizan ; he is 
fairly to expound the views and the arguments of 
others with whom he differs; and he is to give his 
reasons for retaining his own sentiments. From so 
open and honest a course of proceeding no mischief 
whatever can bo apprehended, and no other course can 
be called Instruction. Can any one doubt that it is 
best for the people and safest for the government that 
this course should be pursued upon all pohtical sub- 
jects, and most of all upon those subjects which are 
the most calculated to excite deep interest and rouse 
strong feelings? What better means can be devised 
of showing the public how much it is their interest 
to inquire and judge for themselves? What better 
security can be devised against the efforts of violent 
and intriguing men? What more sure remedy agcunst 
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the arts of political empirics, whose nataral prey is, 
and ever will be, tUe ignorant vulgar — but who in vain 
display their wares before well-informed and reasomng 
menf 

These considerations may servo to show, not merely 
that the Political Education of the people is attended 
with none of the danger to the peace of society which 
the ohjectors apprehend, but that a positive security is 
afforded by it against the very worst dangers to which 
the cause of good order in any community can be ex- 
posed. But we must go yet a step farther, and observe 
that the right of the people to be instructed as to the 
pubhc int«reBts, and the duty of their superiors to 
educate them in Folitical Science, rests upon higher 
ground than has yet been taken. 

The force of public opinion must be acknowledged 
in every government, save only that of the most purely 
despotic form. It has more or less a direct influence, 
according to the nature of the constitution under which 
the people live ; and the momentum with which it acts 
varies, under the same kind of constitution, according 
to the degree in which the people are educated. But 
even in countries that enjoy little constitutional freedom, 
the public voice, when raised, is effectual; and even 
the most ignorant nation has a will which its rulers 
must not venture entirely to disobey ; nay, in absolute 
monarchies, where public opinion forms the only check 
on misgovernment, and the people seldom exert any 
influence, yet, when they do interfere, it is oftentimes 
with terrible effect. Nor is any interposition likely to 
be withheld merely because, from the popular igno- 
rance, it happens to be uncalled for or exerted in a 
wrong direction. How important, therefore, is it, with 
a view to the people's only safeguard, and the ruler's 
only curb, that (jiey should be well-informed upon 
their political interests 1 But bow immeasurably more 
important is it in countries living under a tree govern- 
ment, that those whom the constitution recognizes as 
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sharers, more or less directl;y^, in the aapreme power, 
should haye a correct knowledge of the state of their 
own afifurs, and the principles upon which their rights 
and their interests depend I It must be obserred that 
no government, even the freest, can be in the hands of 
the people at large; and that grand improvement of 
modem tunes, the representative system, by which 
extent of territory can be safely combined with a 
popular constitution, still leaves the exercise of supreme 
power in the hands of persons delegated to govern — 
even whore there are none, but elective m^istrates, 
that is, even in republican constitutions. Those dele- 
gates, then, be they executive, or judicial, or legislative, 
require the vigilant superintendence of the community, 
in order to prevent errors or abuses, to quicken their 
diligence or to control their faults, during the term of 
their office. This superintendence is most wholesome 
if exercised by an enlightened people, and affords the 
only effectual security for constant good government — 
the only real safeguard for popular rights. How 
many fatal errors would rulers of all kinds, and in all 
' ages — whether Consuls and Senates, or Archons and 
Assembhes of the people, or Monarchs and their 
Councils, or Kings and their Parliaments, or Presidents 
and Chambers, have been prevented from falling into ; 
and how many foul crimes, both agmnst the interests 
of their subjects, and agmnst the peace and h^piness 
of the world, would they have been deterred from 
committing had the nations submitted to their care 
been well instructed in the science of public pohcy, 
acquainted with their true intfirests, aware of the things 
most dangerous to their liberties, and impressed with 
that sense of duty to their species which an enlarged 
knowledge of Political Philosophy can alone b^tow ! 
Take, again, the instance of war— that game, as has 
been well said, at which kings could never play were 
their subjects vrise— how melancholy is it to reflect 
that nearly all the devastation which it has spread 
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oyer the earth would have been spared, with the 
coimtlesa mischlefa following in ita tiwn, had 011I7 the 
same enlightened views prevailed which have already 
resulted partly &om sad experience, partly &om 
diffused informatjon, and which seem, at the present 
day, to have, at least for a while, taught men the 
guilt as well as the folly of war ! But experience is a 
costly as well as an effectual t«acher; and the same 
lesson might haye been wholly learnt without the 
heavy price that has been paid for it. Experience, 
too, IB a teacher whose lessons are forgotten in the 
course of a little time ; as tbe memory of wounds and 
the fear of fighting wear out with the pain they occa- 
non. Nothing then, can effectually and permanently 
instjl the sound doctrines of peace and of justice into 
any people but an extensive Political Education, to 
instruct them in their interests and their duties. It is 
the same with the frauds as with the oppressions of 
statesmen. The sacrifice of the many to the few 
would be impossible in a well-informed country. That 
game of party, in which the intorests of the people_are 
the counters, and the power and pelf of the gamesters 
themselves the only thing they play for, though not 
the only stake they risk, never could be played to the 
destruction of puiillc virtue and the daily peril of the 
general good, were the people well acquainted with 
the principles which should govern the administration 
of their concerns; and possibly it is an instinctive 
apprehension of this truth that has made all parties so 
averse to the general diffusion of political knowledge. 

But it is not merely as a control on the mismanage- 
ment of their affairs, and a check to encroachments on 
their rights, that tiie interpositiou of the people is 
requirea in every country, and is the very life and soul 
of each constitutional system ; they ought to promote 
the progress of improvement, hy urging their rulers to 
better by all means the condition of those under their 
care, and, above everything, to amend the errors of 
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tlieir political system. As all goTemmeDt is made for 
the benefit of the community, the people hare a right, 
not only to he governed, hut to he well governed ; and 
not only to be well governed, but to be governed as well 
as poa^ble ; that ia, with as little expense to their natural 
freedom and their resources as is consistent with the 
nature of human affairs. Towards this point of per- 
fection all nations ought constantly to be directing 
their course. But the rulers having no interest of 
the kind — nay, rather an interest in keeping things as 
they are, if not making them go backwards — unless 
the people interfere, litde progress will be made in 
that direction, and some risk always incurred of losing 
the ground already g^ued. Surely, then, nothing 
can w more manifest tuan that full and sound politico 
information is necessary for those whose strongly pro- 
nounced desire of improvement is the best security for 
the progress of all national reform. The diffused 
knowledge of the general principles of policy, and an 
intimate acquaintance with what has been done in 
other conntnes, and with the results produced, becomes 
as sure a source of political improvement as the diffused 
knowledge of mechanical science, and an acquaintance 
vrith the inventions of foreigners, is the source of 
almost all improvemeut in the arts. The education 
of particular classes alone may, no doubt, be better 
thmi the general prevalence of poUtical ignorance ; but 
as those classes for the most part have particular 
interests, and each has its own purposes to serve, the 
only security for improvements which may benefit the 
whole body of the people, is for the whole body of the 
people to underatand in what their true interests conusL 
In truth a greater absurdity cannot well be imagined, 
than attempting to keep the bulk of mankind in ^e- 
rance of all that appert^ns to State Affmrs. State 
affairs are their own affairs. An absolute Prince* 
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once exdaimed, "The Stete! I am the state 1" But 
the people ma; most jostiy excl^m, " We ai^ the 
State." For them laws are made ; for them govem- 
mentB are consUtated. To secure th^ peace, and 
protect them from injury without and within the 
reahn, roles are appomted, revenues r^sed, police 
established, armies levied. To esclede them from the 
anperinteDdence of Oieir own affairs is as if the owner 
of an estate were refiised the inspection of his accounts 
hj his steward. To prevent them from nnderstand- 
ing the principles on which their affairs are adminis- 
t^^ is as if the owner of an estate were suffered 
to know what his steward was doing, hut debarred 
from all nnderstanding of what he ought to do. To 
prevent tiiem from knowing what are the institutions 
and the condition of foreign nations, is as if the owner 
of an estate were precluded from knowing how bis 
neighbour's property was managed, what rent he got 
for his land, what salaries he p^d his ^ents. In 
evwy coontry, whatever be the form of its goveriH 
meat, and howev^ little <^ a popular cast, tim is the 
•unonnt, and this is the aspect of the absurdity pro* 
pounded by those who would prohibit the Political 
Education of the People. But incomparably grcescr 
is the absurdity of keeping the people in ignorance 
where the constitution of the government is of 'a 
popnlar kind. There, the people are called upon to 
b^ a share in the man^ement of their own affmrs, 
to attend public meetings, to serve in offices, to vote 
ita the choice of lawgivers. There may be some con- 
nsteocy in excluding them from all the knowledge 
that would fit them for performing those high politi- 
cal functions, while you also exclude tiiem from all 
exercise of the functions themselves. But to make 
them political ^ctionaries, uid to leave them in 
ignorance of political subjects, is little less absurd than 
it would he to keep the owner of an estate ignorant 
of farming, and expect him to superintend the man- 
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agement of his farms. But if it be said that there is 
no occasion for all the community learning Political 
Philosophy any more than there ia for all a land* 
owner's family inspecting his accounts and under- 
standing agriculture; the answer is obvious, that all 
the community, and not particular classes, are the 
parties interested in State afF^rs; and that if any 
family can be found in which all the members, ser- 
vants included, have their several shares in the pro- 
perty of the estate, then, beyond all question, each 
member down to the humblest menial, however incon- 
siderable his share of the property, would be entitled 
to inspect the accounts — would be directly interested 
in supenntending the management — and would be 
unspeakably foolish to remain in ignorance of the 
principles on which farms should be managed, and 
the condition and management of the other estates 
in the neighbourhood. 

Kor can any the least risk anse to the peace and 
good order of society from the humbler classes occu- 
pying themselves with such pursuits; any, the least, 
risk of their grudging their superiors the benefits and 
the privileges of their station, or seeking to displace 
them, and shako the stability of the national system. 
Imperfect knowledge of Political Philosophy, a super- 
ficial acquaintance with what is passing in oUier coun- 
tries, and what has, in past times, been the history of 
their own, may expose them to be misled by designing 
men, or to become the dupes of their own irregular 
desires and groundless fancies. Such errors are in- 
separable from all learning, because they are the 
consequences of the imperfect information with which 
learners must begin; tney overshadow the dawn of 
all intellectual improvement ; they cloud the mind 
before the sun has yet arisen; but they ofi^er tbo 
same obstacles to knowledge in all its branches, and 
are as much objections to moral, and even to reU- 
^ons, instruction, as to the study of Political Science. 
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The risk — the temporary and inconuderable risk — is 
admitted; the guarantee is certain, and it is easy. 
An imperfect hght is dangerous. In the twilight 
men's steps falter ; and, as they dimly see, they doubt- 
fully grope their way. Then let in more light ! That 
is ibe cure for the evil; and that b the answer to 
the objection. But of one thing we may be well 
assured: he the dangers ever so great of instmctuig 
Uie people on that which it most concerns them to 
know — ^be the hazards arising from the circulation of 
free opinions and the diffusion of political knowledge 
among the people a thousand times more imminent 
than they have ever been piunted by alarmed and 
short-sighted men ; we cannot prerent the evil, be it 
ever so appalling, and are \&t to apply the only 
remedy — " Let there be light." In vain you seek to 
put down such doctrines by force ; even to quell the 
uproar of admitted errors by force is of no avail in 
maintfuning quiet Rather say, force alone has the 
power greatly and widely to disseminate falsehood. 
Doctrines ever so fantastical, ever so wild — tenets as 
dull as they are groundless, as revolting as they are 
untrue — systems as rotten as they are deformed — 
follies which, left to themselves, must quickly die a 
natural deatii — all are capable of being forced onward 
to success by injudicious attack. The rod of power, 
like the magician's wand, can change deformity into 
beauty, lend strength to the rottenness, give currem^ 
to the dulness, and life to the decay of errors, whiw 
nothing else could recommend, or circulate, or pre- 
serve. To oppose the progress of truth — to suppress 
the commumcation of opinions — to obstruct the dif- 
fusion of knowledge — -is not so pernicious, but is quite 
as ineffectual an exercise of the persecuting power. 

It remains to mark the most salutaiy effects of tut 
extensiTe diffusion of Pohtical Knowledge — the most 
salutary, because unalloyed by even any the least and 
most transient inconvenience. An enlarged view of 
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their own best interests must give the people soond 
and enlightened feelings respecting the merits of human 
conduct, and form in them the habit of justly eatimat- 
ine the character and the conduct of the men who 
gmde the affairs of nations. The mischiefs are incal- 
culable which hare resulted to our' species, from the 
habitual &lse judgments formed on this important sub- 
ject by the bulk of mankind ; and it must in fairness 
be confessed Uiat the great crimes which have been 
committed by statesmen in all ages, bare been mtunly 
caused by the encouragement which the people have 
given to the criminals. Dazzled by succe^ subdued 
by the spectacle of triumphant force, stricken with 
wonder at the mere exercise of great faculties, and the 
s.gbt of the events which they brought about, men 
have withdrawn their eyes from the means used to 
attain those ends, and lost their natural hatred of rice 
in their admiration of genius and their sense of power. 
No disgust at meanness, no scorn of treachery, no 
horror of cruelty, has hitherto availed gainst the false 
lustre abed over despicable and detestable deeds hy 
brilliant capacity crowned with rictory. Bat that a 
not all the folly committed by unreflecting men. The 
most absolute disregard to their own interests has been 
coupled with their misplaced admiration of successful 
guih. 

The crimes which dazzled them were perpetrated at 
thdr cost; the price pfud was their own long, imd 
boundless, and bitter Bunering. For all that was done 
amiss and for all themBelvee admu-ed, they themselves 
paid. Their own best interests were sacrificed quite 
as much as principle and duty were violated. They 
have lavished upon tyrants, and conquerors, and in- 
triguers, who were their worst enemies, their loudest 
applause; for those pests of the world reserving the 
fame that should have been kept sacred to virtnous and 
beneficent deeds ; and confining the tide of " Great" 
— ^the prize that all generous natures strive after — to 
TOU VIL 3 b 
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those whose lives were spent in working tb^ miser; 
ftnd their ruin. This preposterous combination in 
which the people have so long been leagued to call 
things by their wrong names, to praise the wrong men, 
to suffer that the scourges of their kiad, the eneoiiea 
of peace and freedom and virtue, should not merely 
escape reprobation, but should monopolize all the places 
in the Temple of Fame, has been the fruitful source of 
huntan misery and national crimes, and it has been 
the result of nothing but the darkest ignorance. The 
knowledge of Political Science, which teaches the 
people tneir true interests, can ^one rescue them 
trom the error of ages — restore public virtue to the 
pedestal which successful vice has so long usurped — 
and secure on a lasting foundation the peace and tiie 
happiness of the world. 
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dtizenship of Athena, SB- 
passage traodated 

ciea,29. 



Et/KtUIKCB or THB AiiciE^ns — 
all iUnstiatiTa of great cars taksn 

bf the Gneik. oratoia, 31. 
nn^oksn apseches of the anosnts 

contnstad with modem volubi- 

%, SL 

nsTSr delivered, S2. 



tempore speaking of Demoe- 

thsnee, Perielea, Plato, and 

Cicero, long oonne of training 

amone t^ andenta, 39. 
Demosthenes and Ciceio took les- 

aona from many mast«n, 89, M. 
great oratOM gare leasons, 41. 
ssTers standsida of the mdraiti, 

12,48. 
sparing in use of fignres, 44. 
ancients fall abort of the modenis 

in ths snbstaoce of thdr ora- 

tioDS,4S. 
more reasomng and hea rhetorio 

among ths lattsr, 46. 
Cicero both ornate and aremnent- 

aldve, 46-48. 
aUnaions mixed with aipimenta- 

stjle of Demosthsnes, bis argn- 
mentation, 6L 

Philip's opinion, 62. 

plana of the 3d and 8d Philippics, 

Dentostbenes' great orstion ex- 

Bmined, 56-57. 
contrasted with Sir W. Qrant, GB. 
condensed view of Demostwnes' 

gnat merits, 69, 
eSecta of true eloquence described, 

69,60. 
i^pondii— 
extract from EtskJCB, 61. 
extracts &did Demo^enes, S4- 

69. 
fiom Cioero, 69-72. 
tranaUtJon of ontdon on the 
Cberaoneso, sod notes with 
its history, 78-103. 
oration on the crown, 10& 
the Saxon and Laon tongues 
conudsred, with a view to 
translations of Greek, 108,108. 
Cicero's plan, 108. 
Cesarotti, Pope, Cowper, and 
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panphraae and d; 
condemned, 11!. 
BDthor prefers the mat English 

idiotn for trHiisUtioni, 112. 
Fr«nch tranalttion, 1 13. 
Ekolibh Okator^ — Ehbkire, SOO. 
Erskine, p&udt; of aattieDtic modem 
orations, 2(19. 
list of Erakine'B 8pe«hee, 211. 
ther contain a iuBtor; of the lavs of 
libel, 211, andof Uw of jarj, 212. 
'CoDHtmctirA Treasoa' oKpoeed, ex- 
tracts. 218, 214. 
Stockdale's triBi, speech in his de- 
fence, 21S-22S. 
defence of UaatJugs, 232. 
anract,228. 

Engliah poUcr in India, 221-3S7. 
defends the liberty of the pieaa, 

227-230. 
fcnits of P 

reform partj, 

Frost's casa, Perrj's, — speecli* for 

Bsillie, SSe. 
Erskiiie's sncceis, 239. 
speeches for Hidna ConnciL 244. 
for CathcQ, 34fi. 
adnlteiT cases, 245-2S4. 
his profeasioiial character, 254, 26J1. 
convereast with Greek writers, 123. 
speeches TCTiewed, 209. 
eitraots from, 61, 248-246, 263. 
Ethics, nhat, S74. 

Enthjcles, oration vrritten for him, 27. 
Experience, defned, Sll. 
£itrsctB, from Erskine, 6L 
Grattan, 62. 
Demosthenes, 63. 



Fergos. 



Mr. C, edits EnUne't 



Fish, sir bladder of, 839. 

shape of, 331. 

its eye, 337. 
Fixed stars, thor nmnber S28. 
Flics, feet of; S42. 



Flj trap, 853. 
Foreign oompetition, 408. 
Foi, C. J., complains of Logsn'i 
tract, 218. 
ooodenulion in Us ipeocheB, SOO. 
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Frauds, his learning, 110. 
Franklin, his discoveries, S3 1. 
Freedom, Its true bslvark is mistrust 

of tyrants, B2. 
Freedom of the press, abridged by 

Pitt, 230. 
French traneladon of Demosthenes 

noticed, 113. 
Frost, defended by Erakine, 231. 
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Gastricjnice, its Parioi 

Glon-Korm, 362. 

Gordon, Lord G., ease of, 218. 

Grant, Sir William, exceUence of his 
speeches, SB. 

Giattan on Irish hboHj, 62. 

Gravity, as the aqnares of the dis- 
tance, 817. 

Gray borrows from Dante, 184. 

Gbkbk Obatobs — Deuostbehes, 



170. 



, eloqne. 



I ' of oar times, 



sparing of words, 12B. 

never over-do their subject 180. 

aaUriata, their acmrility, 198. 

Isngnage of the passions is con- 
dke and ample, 172. 

labericns stndy of the andsnta, 173, 

Plato. 174. 

Demosthenes' extnme care in 
study, 174-176. 

Ms repetitions, 176-136. 

iUnstrations, 177. 

tnnapoffltions, 179. 

labour on Bcntences, 181. 

declamation, 182. 

his peroralionB, 184. 

of itschmes and Cicero, 185. 

paas^e from second Olynthiac, 188. 

examined, 189-192. 

&stidiouB tute of Athemans con- 
trasted with modem fluency and 
mediocrity, 192-105. 

what dmdIb are most t«lline in 
debates, "hits," 199-197. 

e:itract transbted, 198-200. 

Bxcellencea of Demosthenes, 202- 



t, A.JI., reviewed, 366. 
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fi utinffBfWuTan, Lonn'i defeno 

217. 
HeM of the HID, 324. 
Henrietta Maria, queen, Bo-iai 

•ennoa on, 263. 
Hooker chancteriied, 129. 
Home on poBdra, 380. 
Hjdcaalics, wliit, 328. 
njdiodyiiumce, what, SIS, 
fijdroMvdka, wli«t, 8^8. 



IHI 



Immaculate conception,'' Bossuet's 
tlieory on, SSfi, 368. 

aODKAL DllODUBSS AS LOKD 

Bectob, 116. 
Cbe rhetorical ait, 119. 
valne of Greek Btndy, 119. 
modern oratorj and ecniptnie in- 



ferioi 

qnHtJoo 

121. 



- t, 120. 

I atililif of biwdaaaica, 



man; Qreek orations with slight 
cbanee Boitable for modern nae, 
123, 1S4. 

a greater rarietj of gahjeota thaa 
are U be found ui Cicero, 126. 



to traadate fenn Onek into Eng- 

liah, the beat mode of Ibnning a 

pure stjrle, 128. 
best pcnod of Enghsh Uteiatare,&oni 
the tuns of Elizabeth to Anna, ISS. 
beat writos, 129. 
modern rednndanee and Greek 

tveenesa, 1S& 
Barke'B best efibrts, IBl. 
oondeniation and power of Demoa- 

thenea. 1S2. 
Dante resembles the Greeks, 181. 
rale, a man will speak wall is he 

writaamach, 136. 
eanbl pnparatian insiatad on, IBS. 



ipiae speaking^ 

uesMdoqnen 



136. 



, ^187. 

ta^itsned benevolence more glO' 
nana than empire, 141. 
India, English poho; in, SS4. 
lofaa wsRioTj speiKh ot, 61. 
Inaanilj, Eiskme on, 242. 
bans and laociates, maeCcn of ibe- 



Johnson, Di, his " Hg words," 206. 

mechanical rhjt^ 129. 
Jory, law of, 212. 
KbIssU's daara, 146. 
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Kelaall'a Cicero, bults of, 161. 
Knowledge doei not produce tur 

ienco. nor unbelief, 1S9. 
Koeni^ hia iUTestigations, 341. 

Ijitin pronundatioD diactuaed, I 

1S9. 
Law of natioDB, 386. 
Lepislation, edsnce of, SI 
Leland, uotoe on hia trai 

103. 

commended, lia. 
Uhd, Uw of, 211. 

lingendcs de, Rapin's o{dnion of, 2S01 
Lisud, toot of, 843. 
iDgan, Rev. Ur- defeuda Mr Hast- 

inga, 217. 
Logantbma explained, !99. 
Lome XIV., funeral aermoo b; Ma»- 

sllon, 269. 
his anogance, 413. 

Marie V., Boaauet's panegTrics, 26S, 
266. 

extracts, 26S-26& 
Massillon, anecdotes oE 269. 

his style, 26S-280. 
MathcmaticB defined, 296. 
id mind, 313. 



MenOEu hia Bflrvices, 2^ 

HetapE^cs, imoeitsia . , 

Hidiaa, Demosthanea, oration on, 33. 



s,[moe[tsintjic,S76, ST7. 



MUkj Wsj, 323. 

Hillot, hie knowledm of Greek, 110. 
Milo, Cicero's speech aeunat, 32- 
Modom inSdelitj, Half on, reviewed, 



Napoleon, his tactics, 129. 
Natural niunbeis, what, 300. 
Natural philosopbj, result of obsep- 
vatioaand experiment odIj, 810. 

Natubju. SOIBHCB, 313. 

Uechanics and chemistrj, 314. 
anatomy, botany, &c., dtfivatif^ 

of tdma, 314, 
branches run into each other, 314. 
applicatjcn of known &cta and 

taws to SBlroDomy, S1S-32L 



applied to DSTigation, 825. 
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i, 327. 



optics, eleetridty, 880. 
cbemistiyj 331. 
pbysiologj and botany, S 

' solid ohe&st redeUnce,' 
eye of fisl, S37. 
bird's eye, 337. 

b««s, tbeir cells, 840. 
'vmk by anction, 34t 
tiwt of tile Br, lizard, 

borso, 842, 343. 
pollen of planta, 344. 
creepers, 345. 



beavera. 3lfl. 
the csniel, 351. 

cuckoo, duck, snipe, toucan. 3o:<. 

wild pine, and otber retuinera c 
water. M4. 35.5. 

moral snence, 3.56. 

dnty, independence. 33 . . 

applisd ecieoce, 353. 

pleasures of it, 364.170. 
Nandloa, 352. 

N»vigation. aided liy aslronorny, X'l: 
Newton, Sir I., hia diacoTeries, aH. 

Observation and eipeiience the baae 

of natural philoaoph;, 31U. 
Optics, what. 330. 



Parabola, wbAt, 304 

Parliament, argnmi 

suitable to. 5H. 
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'asau^CB, remarkable, of Demos- 

tbenea, 17 23, 24. 27, 29, ;J1. 
People,' must be tancUt politics, 407. 
■erdiccaa, public sernces, !8. 
'ericleSj DOllcs of his orations, 44 
'eroratiOB on 4th Pliilippic, the, II. 
^erry, Erakine^a defence of, 210. 

his speech, 220. 

bilip of Macedan cbaracteriied, ]1, 
fST. 

Iiis succeseea and his weakness. 19. 

bi* Jealousy, 21. 



Philip, his prinitA life. 32. 



Philip of Nflmi, bis preaching sent 
thirty bishops to &ax diocaaea, 
260, note. 

ITiyaiw defined, 808. 

Pitt, his noviciate in toryism, 230. 

Planche, reiiew of, 170. 

FUnets, tkeir dimensions and dis- 



ioB of, 344. 
selection of words, 
to apeak off band. 



Plonla, im 
PlatoThis 



Pleasures of scieati£c knowledge, 390. 
Pneumatics, S2S. 

PuLiTicAT, Science, Discuuksk 
OF, 371. 
wicertainty of metapbyucs, 376- 

877. 
politics founded on facts, 378, 
tbe nature of these facta, 380 
divided into domestic and inter- 
naUonal. 381,386. 



802-3! 



philosophy, i 



dan|;ere of ignnrancs, 898. 
fallacies, 400-401. 

4H4-407. 
the people muaC be taught jKrlilics, 

LenisXlV., "I aa)theState,"418. 
Pope, a good Greek scholar. 111. 
t'ablic speaking, indispaiiBable re- 
quirements to, 41. 
Pulpit EixntvaacK, Dissketa- 
noH OH, 266. 
its sdrantsges, 267. 
few fine sermons pnbUshed, 2SS. 
indifference of tbe pnblic, 268. 
aided by rhetoric, 2 J9. 
St PaiU, De Lingendes, GaadUon. 
BoDrdalcne, Fleidiier, Bossnet, 

BoBsnet'B adulati'on, 263. 

lilsserTilityciceededbySouth,271. 
Voltaire's remarks, 272 
extracts, 272-279. 
remaikable passage, 278L 
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maita of (Barrow, Soatli, ind 

Taylor, SG7. 
puuges from Ball, 2B8. 



103. 
Robertson, Dr., his retirement, 40^. 
Roman manners, 165. 

RllUAX OhATOHB — CiCEBO, 112. 

KelsiU'sCleera,142. 
hist^iTT oforALionngA iDBtVerres,! 43 
rhetorical MtiHce, 150. 
tnmslAtorg' mistitos, 151-15.^ 
ciitiqna on tha ontion, ISG-li 
a golden mlo of *it, 159. 



Burke qaoted, 163. 
mistakes m EngHsta, 164-166. 
pronmida^on of Latin hj the 
Soota and Iteliana preferable ' 
tht Enf^sh modcj 167. 
Romana, tlieir delist m oratoij, 42. 
Kagli7 echool, flourubing, 109. 

Scarlett (Lord AUngerV coDversont 

with the Greek masttn, \21. 
Seience applied to the arts, 358-361. 

SCIBMCE, blaCOUHSB ov, 291. 
defined ss ' Knowledge reduced to 






I,' 292. 



Philosophy ;' 8. Of ' Mini 
'Moral Thilosaphy,' 286. 

■rithmedc, 297. 

n^nn of algebra, 297. 

logarithms, SOO. 

geometry de6ned, fiOI. 

properties of triangles, 302. 

cnrvelinear figures, 303. 

prepertiesofdicles, 303. 

■>f J^iabala asd OVU, 804. 



hyperbola, S05. 

cydoid and catenaij, 306. 

physics, BOS. 

mathematicBl leasoniLg described, 

303, 309. 
natoral philosophy the resnlt ot 
observation and experiment, not 
of reaaoning, 310. 
Self-control necessaiyto an orator, 25. 
Sermons, number of, annnally, 257. 
Skate, 339. 
Snipe, 853. 

Speechea, mispoken, of the andents, 
31. 
modem, Ten Cev aDthentic in 
print, 209. 
Stst^maa and partizan contrasted. 



Tankards, natural, 354. 
Taylor, a master of Greek, 111. 
Telescopes, 836. 
Tendrils, what, 344. 
TlieophrsstTis, anecdote of, 42. 

Toncsn. 853. 

Trach»UaB,enlagiied by Quind]iaii,40. 

TiaitoiB, Inatment of, 19. 

cantions agiunst, 52. 
Trammels, what, 3.15. 
Treason, oonstructire, what, 218. 



Wvea, evils of ignorance on, 400. 
WJpole, going to war, 404. 
War, Maraillon on, 369. 

impolicy of, 404-411. 
Wellesirr, Lord, an eminent Greek 

schohr, lii9. 
Wolf, notw on lus transtation, 73-103. 
perfect master of Greek, 111. 

VeiTCB, ofiends Roman feelings, 1 55. 

appendix, 61. 
Voltaire, pnuees Uaaailton, 271. 

Tew tree, pecallarity of, 341. 
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